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The AuTror's PREFAOE. 
Aa e ee 
CROTON 


T AST year, when I publiſhed the Firſt Part of the Natural 
_—4 Hiſtory of Norway“, concerning the climate, the air, and 
the inanimate and vegetative productions of that country, I 
purpoſed that the Second Part, which treats of Animals, ſhould, 
by all means, go along with it: but unforeſeen accidents pre- 
vented my intention: particularly a' dreadful fire, which con- 
ſumed a great part of this city, in Auguſt, 1751. My houſe 
was in imminent danger at the ſame time, of being involved in 
this calamity, with all my manuſcripts, &c. but, by the mercy 
of God, the'conflagration did not reach fo far. 
This accident, which might have prevented me from ever 
compleating this work, has made me leſs ſcrupulous in pub- 
liſhing this and other manuſcripts, in collecting and compiling 
of which I had taken fo much pains ; tho* they might not be 
ſo accurate and correct as I could have wiſhed. 


"Tis true, the poet ſays, 


 ——- Nonum--premantur in annum. 


But it ſeems to me more reaſonable that every member of the 
republick of letters ſhould contribute, as far as lies in his power, 


The Author publiſhed this work in two volumes Quarto ; the firſt was printed 
in 1752, but the ſecond was not committed tor the preſs till the year following, for 
the reaſons mentioned in the preface. 


to 


(iv) | 
to the improvement of the world, rather than let his works lie 
uſeleſs, and perhaps be deſtroy'd at laſt by ſome finifter acci- 
dent. : 

The Firſt Part of this preſent work has had the happineſs to 
receive the approbation of the public, even to a greater, degree | 
than I think it deſerves : but whether the Second Part will meet 
with the ſame favour and indulgence, time will diſcover. 

However, it has been my intention to render this part as in- 
ſtructive and entertaining as the former; and I preſume it is 
more worthy of our notice, as the ſubject, namely, the animal 
creation, is of more importance than the inanimate and vege- 
tative. | 

In the firſt ſeven chapters I have treated of Quadrupeds, 
Snakes, Inſects, Birds, and Fiſhes, eſpecially thoſe that are pe- 
culiar to Norway. I flatter myſelf that thoſe who can take a 
pleaſure in contemplating the admirable œconomy and contri- 
vance of the great Creator with regard to the brute creation, 
will find ſo many glaring inſtances of his conſummate wiſdom, 
paternal care, and almighty power, that he will be ready to ſay, 
with the wiſe fon of Sirach, © Great is the Lord that made it.“ 
Eccluſ. viii. 5. PS 3 

The eighth chapter, which treats of the Norvegian Sea 
monſters, or thoſe Animals of enormous ſize and uncommon 
form, which are ſometimes ſeen in the ocean, may contribute as 
much to this good end as any of the preceding. | 

I have endeavoured as much as poſſible to avoid the imputa- 
tion of being over-credulous, and, upon that account, often de- 
cline giving my opinion of ſome relations, the credit of which I 
have no reaſon to doubt. I mention this, becauſe I foreſee that 
when ſome readers come to read the contents of the eighth chap- 
ter, concerning the Mer-maid, the great Sea-ſnake, of ſeveral - 
hundred feet long, and the Krake, whoſe uncommon ſize ſeems 
to exceed belief, they may ſuſpect me of too much credulity. 
If it ſhould fo happen, I am content patiently to ſubmit to 
their cenſure, till they have read the chapter through, and 
then I flatter myſelf that I ſhall have no need of an apology. 


Since 


(+) 
Since the microſcope has been brought to ſuch = degtee of pet. 


— that not only the minuteſt animals, but even thoſe 
which before entirely eſcaped-our ſight; are now diſcovered, and 
become the ſubjeR of our examination; what 4 now ſcene of 


things is preſented to our view: and how vaft the extent of 
Nature's empire ] Great diſcoveries in this way might be 
made in Norway. If there was but a SWAMMERDAM or a 
RRAUMUR amongſt us, provided with the beſt glaſſes, and 
ſafficient time and opportunity. 


If we turn our eyes to the other extreme, how amaringly large 
are ſome of the animal ſpecies ! The largeſt of theſe are in a man- 
ner peculiar to the Northern Ocean, and the contents of the 
eighth chapter are fo much the more remarkable, as the world 
has ſtood ſo long, that the moſt formidable and bulky of its inha- 
bitants have been hardly known to any of the human race, ex- 
cepting a few Norvegian fiſhermen . 

However, thoſe creatures are very well known to in and 
if the many unqueſtionable witneſſes, whom I have ſtrictly ex- 
amined with regard to this affair, are not to be credited, then 
we muſt ſet aſide almoſt all human teſtimony. 
If my account of theſe extraordinary Sea-animals ſhould not 
diſpleaſe the philoſophers of the preſent age, I willingly ſubmit 
my thoughts, as far as they are only my on, to their judge- 
ment ; whoſe corrections and obſervations tending to the amend- 
ment of this work by a new edition, or by tranſlations into 


other languages, will be always agreeable to me, and the favour 
will be received with gratitude. 


* What can we think of the Animalcule, which De Liſle, in the Hiſtoire de 
PAcademie Royale, ad Ann. 1711, p. 18, ſays he ſaw through a microſcope, 
which, in the ſpace of a ſecond of time, or one pulſation of the artery, ad - 
every living creature, the leaſt -as well as the greateſt, is a hydraulic and pneu- 
matic machine, compoſed of various parts, FF 
miration- of the wotks of the all- wiſe Creator ſtill higher. 

| ® Veniet tempus, quo ipfa dus nunc latent; dies exrrahet; & longiotisarvi dil 
gentia, Ad inquiſitionem tantorum ætas non una ſuſfieit · Veniet tempus, quo 
poſteri noſtri tam aperta nos neſciviſſe mirabuntur. Seneca. N 
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The other elaſſes of Ses animal, and various kinds of F ies 
might perhaps have deen ſomething more compleat in this work; 
but I have compared it with more accurate and particular ac- 
counts than I have been able with certainty to give, from my 
own, or my correſpondents, experience. However, I have been 
very exact and careful in obſerving thoſe limits; and What 
extends beyond them I don't affirm for a certainty. Of Birds 
and Quadrupeds there are found here alſo ſuch ſorts, as, in 
other European countries are little, or hardly known; und 
therefore I have been more prolix in the deſcription of them. 
As for the account of the rational inhabitants of Norway, I 
did not at firſt intend to touch upon it; but, upon further 
conſideration, I found nothing in it that was inconſiſtent with the 
plan of a Natural Hiſtory. For this. reaſon I have, in the two 
laſt chapters, collected as many particulars, as might / be. ſuf- 
ficient to give the reader ſome idea of the ain: and Aale 
of the Norvegian nation. | 

I have one thing to obſerve in this place with regard, to a 
literary article mentioned in my preface to the firſt part of 
this work: I there reckoned the antient treatiſe, called Specu- 
lum Regale, amongſt the books that are loſt, and lamented 
the want of intelligence that might have been collected from 
it; but J have been ſince informed, with the greateſt pleaſure, 
to the contrary, in a letter from the honourable Mr. Luxdorph, 
councellor of ſtate, dated the 2oth of January laſt. I find like- 
wiſe, (tho' too late) that a copy of that antient manuſcript is to 
be found in the univerſity-library at Copenhagen, among many 
other manuſcripts given to the univerſity by the late profeſſor 
Arnas Magnzus ; a catalogue of whoſe donations deſerves to be 
printed, at leaſt, for the information of foreigners and others. 

I am further informed in that learned gentleman's letter, 
that the old notion of the Speculum Regale being written by 


the wiſe and valiant king Sverre, or at leaſt by his order, and 


conſequently in his time, is entirely without foundation: for 


Mr. Luxdorph obſerves that it was written about the latter end 
| ” 


(vi 


of the Sr, or beginning. of the fourteenth century. 
The author calls himſelf one of the firſt in rank at_the king 
of Norway's court, and informs us that he lived in Helgeland, 
in the digceſe of Tronheim. This book is written in the 
manner of a dialogue betwixt a father and fon, containing, 
beſides many good rules, both political and civil, ſeveral obſer- 
vations in natural philoſophy, relating to the Northern 
countries; but not ſo much of Norway in n as of 
Ireland, Iceland, and Greenland. 

I have nothing farther to obſerve ; ; but ſhall conclude wich 
this ardent wiſh, © That the eyes of the Lord, which behold 
© all the nations upon earth, may always look favourably upon 
© this country and people, both in all ſpiritual and temporal 
© affairs:* © of him, and through him, and to him are all things: 
4 To him be all honour and glory for evermore.” Amen! 


Bergen, April 
+ 24, 1753+ 


E. P. 
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Of Four- footed Beaſts or Quadrupedes. wy TIE 


Sect. I. Norvegian Horſes. Sect. II. Oxen and.Cows. * Sect. III Sheep and 
Goats, SECT. IV. Swine, Dogs and Cats. ; SECT. V. The Deer, the Roe- 
| buck, Stag, Hares and Rabbits. . Ser. VI. The Elk and Rein- deer. SecT. 
VII. Bears. Sect. VIII. Voves. Sect. IX. The Lynx. Scr. X. Foxes. 
SecT. XI. The Glutton. Sect." XII. The Marten. SzcT. XIII. Squirrels. 
SECT. XIV. Ermines. - SECT. XV. Beavers. SECT. XVI. Otters. SECT. 
XVII. Badgers. SecT. XVIII. Porcupines and Moles, , ; SECT, XIX. 'Rats 
and Mice. SECT. XX. Leming. F 


„ Ven e a on: <BINEEM, L e e 


H E four elements, and the inanimate creatures of 
Norway, have been deſcribed in the firſt part of this 
Natural Hiſtory: I now come to the A den of 
nm thoſe endued with animal life; the quadrupedes, x 

reply and inſects, birds, fiſhes ;” and to the conſideration alſo 

the human ſpecies: « Speaking of quadrupedes (or four-footed 
beaſts) I ſhall firſt deſcribe the tame, and thoſe deſtin'd for the 

0 of mankind: among theſe firſt is to be conſidered the 

horſe 5 

PART II. 725 B The 

l obſerve, in claſſing the beaſts, the rule which Monſieur Buffon, in his Hiſt . 


T. 1. Diſc. 1. p. 33. calls the moſt natural. He founds it upon the ſervice 9 
ve 


2 


elegant make, and their ſtrength ; they are 
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are carried thither, where they are admired” for their neat and 
rally ſmall, but 
well-proportioned, plump and round ; the {| and beſt are 
from Guldbranſdal, Surendal and Larendal ; the peaſants breed 
them, for I never heard there was one ſtud here. Their colour 
is generally a deep bay, with black manes and tails ; and 4 
black, brown, grey, or lightiſh mouſs- colour ſſreak the 
back; but black is ſeldom ſeen; in fifty hardly one. They are 
kept on poor and ſcanty food, but are in as good condition as 
others that live better. A peaſant's horſe hardly ever taſtes 
corn, yet, tho' they lize..on nothing but hay, they are ſpirited 
and ſwifſfſt. * D mY 
1. Torf remarks in his Hiſt. Norv. p. 4. lib. 8. cap. 3. 
that Anno 1302, a man, whoſe. name was Augmund Hugh. 
leickſon, and who was afterwards hanged at Nord Næſs near 
Bergen, was the firſt who gave his horſes oats in this count 
whence he had the nick name of Horſe-Corn, Quod in Norvegia 
primus equos avena paverit. | t 
The horſes here are not ſubject to fo many diſeaſes as in moſt 
other countries; and in particular the ſtaggers, which they 
ſeldom have naturally, tho' ſome get it by extreme labour and 
old age. It is not uſuab here; as in moſt other places, to geld 
horſes ; for which reaſon they are full. of ſpirit and "ſtrength, 
and are preferable to geldings. But as ſtone-horſes often are 
vicious, his excellence the ſtadtholder Guldenloue, in his time, 
ordered that moſt of the horſes ſhould be gelded; that there 
ſhould be only two ſtone-horſes in each village. This made as 
much miſchief among the peaſants, as was done before by the 
horſes; for the commonality do not love to have new cuſtoms 
introduced; and if they do come amongſt them, they muſt ger 
in very gradually. Theſe orders of the ſtadtholder wers 
cuted in but very few towns, and are now quite neglected g it 
was, however, a well-grounded law, as may be obſerved by this: 
in the fields and cloſes, for two miles (ten Engliſh miles) about 
Bergen, according to an antient cuſtom, no peaſant dare keep a 


have of them, firſt naming horſes and oxen. According to Aldrovand's opinion, theſe 
have the general name of Jumenta a juvando. This rule ſhould be obſervedim hu- 
man ſociety ; the moſt ſerviceable member ſhould have the preference. Hr. JacTheod 
Klein, in his lately publiſhed Diſpoſitio Quadruped. p. 33. is not ſatisfied with 
Monſ. Buffon's 3 but claſſes quadrupedes rather according to their and 
agrees in that with H. C. Linnæus in his Fauna Suecica, who, in that reſ ridicules 
Buffon rather too ſeverely. Jo. Jac. Schmidt, in his Phiſico Biblico, p. 424, & ſeq. 
treats largely on the diſtinctions, preference and pre-eminence of beaſts. 


mare z 


mare; ſo that there are nothing uſed but ſtone-horſes. The 
reaſon is, that there are no coach-roads fit for horſes to draw in 
yoked ; but all that comes to town by land, is brought in pack'd 
upon the horſes back, and the peaſants drive two, three, or four 
at a time before them, as in other places they do aſſes. Were 4 they doin 
theſe loaded horſes: to meet with mares, there would be fre- gland, . 
quently miſchief; as it is mated; the horſe-man muſt take ald. 
great care, and ſit faſt in the ſaddle, for when thefs horſes meet. 

in the narrow roads, they ſeldom paſs without a fignal of 


The Norway horſes are better for _y than drawing; theit 
walk is eaſy ; they go dancing along, and they are always full 


of ſpirit ; they ate very ſare-footed, a circumſtance highly 
4 theſe bad roads. The fine Paniffi horſes could not 
go in them, without hazarding their own lives and their Riders. 
When they go up and down a ſteep cliff on ſtones like ſteps; 
they firſt tread gently with one foot, to try if the ſtone they 
touch is faft ; and in this they maſt be left to their own manage- 
ment, or the beſt rider that is will run _ riſque of his neck: 
when they are to go down a very ſteep and ſlippery place, they, 
in a argen er, draw cel, bnd Legs Kitt ares thats 
and ſlide down. | * 5 
They ſhow a great deal of courage when they fight with the 
wolves and bears, which they are oft obliged to do, particularly 
the latter; for when the horſe perceives any of them near, and 
has a mare or gelding with him, be puts the weaker behind 
bim, and attacks his antagoniſt with his fore-legs, which he uſes 
like drumſticks to ſtrike withal; and comes off uſually the 
eror. ; 
any of the people of faſhion would not believe this, till 
ſtadtholder Wibe, in king Frederic the fourth's preſence, made 
the experiment, with one of his coach - horſes, at Fredericſberg. 
This creature fell upon a bear let looſe againſt him, and laid him 
preſently dead: but ſometimes the bear, who has double ſtrength, 
gets the advantage, and eſpecially if the horſe happens to turn 
about to kick with his hind-legs. If he attempts this he is 
ruined ; for the bear inſtantly leaps upon him, and fixes him- 
ſelf on his back: in this caſe be gallops off with his angry rider, 
till by loſs of blood he drops down, 


| ſpot, and e, herd with the cat 
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The Norway oxen and cows are in general of a yellow colour, 
as the horſes; they are ſmall, but like the Daniſh in their make. 
Mr. John Anderſon, in his Deſcription of Iſland xxvii. aſcribes 
this 1 — to the extreme cold and denſe air, in thoſe countries 
towards the north pole; which he thinks, altho' it does not 
hinder the fiſh from growing to the largeſt fize, may hinder the 
parts of land animals from dilating themſelyes, as in milder 
and lighter air. For this reaſon, in the hotteſt climates are ſound 
the largeſt beaſts; as elephants, rhinoceros, dromedaries, camels, 
&c. but I don't know that this reaſon has any force here: of this 
I ſhall not determine, but of a certainty it is not applicable to 
all beaſts ; for the elk and ſtag, I believe, are hardly any where 
larger. - Not to mention the people, who, as to the principles of 
animal life, would certainly be ſubject to the ſame accidents. In 
that it does not hold, for the men of Norway yield to thoſe of no 
other nation for bodily growth and ſtrength of limbs . On the 
other hand we will agree with the curious author 1n his Account 
of Greenland g. xxxvi. wherein he obſerves, on this head, the pe- 
culiar providence of the Creator: for in the coldeſt climates the 
beaſts are generally fuller of blood, and their fat grows on the 
outer parts, - that 1s, betwixt the fleſh and the ſkin, for their 
greater warmth. On this head I ſhall add an obſervation of my 
own, confirmed by others that I have conſulted about it; which 
is, that the white membrane, which lies acroſs the loins of our 
cattle, is much thicker and larger than elſewhere ; and, without 
doubt, this is intended to keep in the natural heat. | 
In our Norway cows 1s found very little tallow ; and the moſt 
of that which is tranſported 1s goats, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
The meat, after good graſing, towards the winter is ſufficiently 
fat, and very tender and delicate ; fine grained, juicy, and: 
* If what this author advances had foundation in nature, then the beaſts in he 
pariſh or diſtrict of Tronheim, which is much farther north, ſhould be ſmaller than 
in the pariſh of Bergen; but this is found quite the contrary, for they viſibly exceed 
them, the tame, as well as the wild; and alſo the birds. On the many ſmall iſlands 
on the weſtern coaſt of Norway, I muſt obſerve there are yearly bred many onen 
much larger than thoſe on the continent, and ſome almoſt as big as the Daniſh; but 
perhaps that may proceed from the very fine paſture they have, and the li they 
enjoy; for they run wild there, and when they want them againſt the ſeaſon 
ſlaughtering, they either ſhoot them, or lay ſnares to catch them. Theſe "cattle are 
commonly joined by, what they call Udgangſvadre, or Rams, (which are kept there 
as guides to the other cattle that are E there) they become old and ſtrong on the 
e; and in the winter they help them to ſcra 


away the ſnow and clear the graſs : but as they have the command, they don't fi 
the other cattle to feed, till they have pretty well ſatisfied themſelves, 


well- 
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well-taſted v. As for milk and butter, our cows afford but little, 
according to their ſize, about a gallon of milk a day at moſt, but 
this is very good; yet that depends ùpon their graſing ; and, as 
I have before taken notice, we have as good butter as any where, 
excepting in Marſk Landeme. The peaſant prepares for himſelf 
milk, butter and cheeſe, in different quantities, according to his 
te and fancy; and, particularly in 333 his common drink 
is whey. As the cows each give a little, they boy ſo many the 
more, and turn them out in the ſummer ſeveral miles diſtant, to . 
places called ſæters, on the high rocks; where they keep a 
woman-ſervant in a hut to watch them. In the ſpring, when 
they are firſt turn d out, they make a large fire, which they call 
Boe Ild, in the fields, to which the cattle, from their farm- 
yard, all run, particularly in the cold nights, and lay themſelves 
round about it; this uſes them to keep together, and to look 
for the houſe when they are to be milked. The ſmall ſpot of 
ground. that theſe ts have, is not ſufficient for winter pro- 
vender for their ſtock of cattle ; to ſupply which, in ſummer 
they cut off for them the boughs of ſeveral trees, by cart-loads, 
and dry them tied up in bundles; and, in the ſpring, they 
throw them 'the leaves and young branches, ſprouts and boughs. 
In the Northland Manor, and ſome towns in this dioceſe, 
the Stranſiddere, which are thoſe ſettled on the coaſt, who have ,,...,..... 
large fiſheries, for want of other food or provender, mix ane or of 
cods heads, and other fiſhes bones together, which the cowslive by fh. 
eat with a good appetite ;. but the milk is not good, for ud farmers, 
it has a very fiſhy. ſmell . It is not only fiſh bones the cows beg af 4 
here eat, but likewiſe. the bones of their own ſpecies, which they . 
ſwallow greedily, and gnaw them with their teeth as the dogs 
would. This ſingular circumſtance was doubted, and the privy- 
counſellor Van Oſten, who has been governor here at Bergen, 
took with him a Norway cow to court, and gave proof of the 
fact, to the aſtoniſhment of the beholders. Nay, the eating of 
bones 1s a cure for the cows of this country, when they have 
broke their legs; eating alſo the herb which Th. Bartholin calls 
Gramen Offifragum Norv. and in the deſcription of which I have 
before ſaid more on this ſubject. CE LS 
»The Engliſh, who are ſo partial to their own country, that they will hardly allow 
any other to have the advantage in theſe reſpects, when they come to Norway, muſt 
allow our veal is not inferior to theirs. Rt 23 
+ The Arabians at Balſora, and Indians in the fields of Gomron, alſo feed their 
cows with heads of fiſhes ; tho? I don't ſay our Norway people have learnt it of them. 
J. Bapt. Taverner takes notice in his Perſian Travels, cap. viii. p. 93; and cap. 


xxiii. p. 287. Neceſſitas maxima magiſtra is not ' ſeldom alſo Communis magiſtra 
gentium remotiſſimarum. | 
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T be peaſants: uſually. give the cows daily a little ſalt, which 
faſtens the teeth, and whets the ftomach®. —— ——— a ſalt 
herring, which they apprehend. is a treat to the cow, as well as to 
* 2 creature. But on the contrary, a ſalt mackarel, the 
it be his ſood, is found pernicious to them, as well as the 
pickle. las | : wt 
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Sheep are called here Smaler , and in ſome places Souer ; they 
differ, ſo far as I obſerye, but little fromm the Daniſh ;. I therefote 
ſhall not detain myſelf with a deſeription of them. There ate 
ſome brought over from England; this has been done with a 
view of propagating the Engliſh K ind, but they degenerate here, 
and in the third or fourth generation they are but very little 
preferable to our own. Mr. Peter Daſs acquaints us, in his 
Poetical Deſcription of Nordland's Amt, p. 106, that there are 
found in the iſlands quantities. of wild ſheep, which never go into 
any houſe, or have any thing to do with mankind, excepting 
when they are annually. catched to be ſheared ||. He $ 
alſo what has been faid about their fat; that it is found on 
on external parts, and that it covers the fleſh like a warm 
CULMION., - * : | d ; 11 

In regard to the ſheep in Farſe, according to Hr. Lucas 
Debe's Account, p. 116, ſtanding in the winter under the gow, 
and eating one anorher's wool, which is perceived above the 
ſnow by the warm damp that ariſes, I ſhall not affirm it on my 
own knowledge, tho' it may be believed from many analogous 
accidents; and is ſtrengthened by Mr. Anderſon, L. C. 
6. xxix. who ſpeaks of a Topho Ovino Norvagico, or a hair-ball, 
which is found in the ſtomach of the Norway ſheep. It is to 
be obſerved, that the ſame kind of ball is alſo found in cows, and 


As for the pernicious epidemic diſeaſe, which hag ſeveral years throꝰ moſt 
pare of Europe, Norway has, thro' the mercy of the Almighty, been hitherto free 
om it;; but that che ſame, or ſome other has been known here (when it pleaſed the 
Almighty to puniſh} is to be ſeen in Olaus Wormius's Account in his Muſeum, p. 
333, where it ſtands, that Anno 1642, died alone in Nordefiord, which has five 
3 upwards of 4000 oxen and cos of the peaſants, excluſive of the clergy's 
and others. ; 
+ According to D. Nic. Horrebow's account, this is the name of a ſhepherd in 
Iſland; but here we call the ſheep So. 72 
| Concerning the before· named Pr. hop or the rams, they take their food, 
winter and ſummer, on the Nordland Iſlands; and I am affured by one of my 
correſpondents, that they grow much larger and fatter than any other, and that 
their wool is cleaner and better; fo that the owner has the greateſt proſit or advantage 
of them; and that, by a natural inſtinct, they take up their quarters at that commer of 
the land, from whence the wind will come the next day; which ſignal or mark che 
ſea-faring people find to be invariably true. . 
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is compoſed of the hair ſwallowed, which ſticks to the tongue, 
when theſe creatures lick one another. Of ſheep's dung; and the 
middle bark of Elder boiled in cream, the Norway peaſant pre- 
pares a good falve for burns: if the fore be full of matter or 
water, then they ſtrew the dried dung powdered upon it, which 
helps greatly. Goats and kids are hurtful animals to the 
woods and tibes; the country people here are very fond of, and 
keep tod many of them“; for they, before all other creatures, 
labour to get at food and nouriſhment, climbing the rocks, and, 
to men,; inacceſſible places in the mountains and cliffs, and ſteep 
heights. Wherever graſs is to be found they will get at it, where 
no other ing creature can; but ſometimes they get them- 
ſelves into ſuch a dangerous ſituation, that me can neither go 
backwards ot forwards; up or down. In this caſe the goat runs 
to the very edge, and there ſtands braying; the Norway peaſant 
then, to ſave his goat, ventures himſelf often in ſuch a manner, 
ad andther man would not for the beſt friend; they ſuffer  them- 
ſelves to be let 'down by a rope of à hundred fathom or more, 
as I have already mentioned in another place. a ak Amie 
The beſt goats are in Nordland and in Sandmoar ; they run 
wild in many places, winter and ſummer, in the fields, till they 
are ten or twelve years old; and when the peaſant, their owner, 
is to catch them, he muſt either do it by ſome ſnate, of ſhoot 
them +.” They are fo bold, that if a wolf comes toward them 
alone they wont go out of his way; and if they have dogs with 
them, they will teſiſt a Whole herd They frequently attack 
ſerpelits; and wien they are bit by them, the owner warms 
their own milk, and waſhes the ſore with it: they commonly 
revenge themſelves ſeverely upon the ſerpent who bites them; 
for they eat him up, tho" they plague themſelves a great while 
From Berger glone there is ſhipp'd off annvally 70 or 80, s ſki 
excluſive of era — which are wee here for Sufi , Cor — = Rat 
by drefling all the — 2 = they are ſent — | OD OY 
+ Near Roſtad, in the manor of Lattens, there is a flat and naked field, the ſoil 
almoſt white, with grey ſtripes.” The earth here is found, by experience, to have 
ſomewhat in it of a poiſonous quality, fatal to goats and kids, to them alone. 
Other creatures may ſafely go over it, but theſe muſt not ſet a foot upon it; ſo ſoon 
as they do they drop down, ſtretch out their legs, and their tongue hangs out of 
their mouth; and they die if they have not inſtant help. Neither graſs or any green 
thing grows upon it; the very ſtones have that quality. The Conſiſtorial Aſſeſſor Friſes 
us, that in the midſt of winter it has not that eſſect; in autumn it is the 
ſtrongeſt, I don't know whether this may be aſcribed. to a damp, as the famous 
Grotto del Cane, near the lake Agnano in the Neapolitan dominions, according to 
Miſſon, and others; who ſay, that a no ſooner ſteps in than he dies, if not 
immediately dragged out and thrown into lake, = 
ore 
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before they can get him down. After this, they don't find them- 
| ſelves well for ſeveral days; but I don't hear they ever die. 
The peaſants dry the goats blood, and diffolve it by boiling it 
in oil, which they hold to be a good remedy for the Lumbago. 
* CT fy, N 


o * 


I There are hogs in Norway, both of the long and ſhort=bodied 
kind, but few, ſince they cannot, like the reſt of the peaſant's 
ſtock, be drove to a diſtance to ſæters, but muſt be kept near the 
houſe, where their food comes too dear ; particularly in thoſe 
grounds where there are no oak or fir-woods for them to feed on 
the ſruits; for which reaſon a great deal of bacon is brought 
hither from Denmark. © 0 | FP £447 24440 
Leaves and boughs of elm-trees are uſed for winter food here 
for many beaſts, but the hogs thrive upon them better than any. 
There are no wild hogs here.. 
Of dogs we have here, as in other places, both large and ſmall, 
brought up to be houſe-dogs, to watch and to drive the cattle, and 
to protect them againſt the wild beaſts. Some are raiſed for the 
chaſe, and particularly for bear-hunting : for this purpoſe they 
uſe ſmall dogs, for the creature can't ſo eaſily lay hold on them 
and they are alſo moſt afraid of ſuch, for reaſons I ſhall give when 
I come to treat of the bear. 67 # 
In Nordland they chiefly train up their dogs to catch birds, and 

to go where a man would not be able to follow them, on the ſt 
ſlopes on the ſides of the fields *. They are likewiſe uſed to watch, 
in the night, the Bergen merchants counting and warehouſes, as 
they do in Dantzig and St. Malo's. The large and ſurly kind 
are kept for this Purpoſe ; in the day-time they are peaceable 
enough, but when on the watch as furious as wolves. We have 
cats both tame and wild; the latter are very large, and their 
{kins bear a good price; they live by catching birds upon the 
trees; they ſteal upon them, and then ſeize them by a ſudden 


leap f. 


* At Roſt Værven, and other places in Nordland, where have very advan- 
tageous birding, each farmer keeps twelve, fourteen, or ſixteen ſuch bird - dogs; th 
are ſmall, long and lank, with ſhort legs. This kind of hunting is ſometimes the bell 
part of the maintenance of many of theſe farmers; and they quarrel very often about 
the number of their dogs. See farther relating here to cap. iv. f. 2. in the Deſcription 
of the Landfugle. Seb. 

+ Lakatt fera maculoſa ſolis Norvegis nota hoc nomine, tot enim Catti regionis Nor- 
vegicas obſiderit tam varii generis ut vix nominibus inveniendis ſufficere poſſimus. 
O Sperling in Notis ad Teſtament. Abſalonis, p. 147. 
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Wild beaſts ſerviceable to mankind for food or cloathing, and Deer. 
thoſe were gg —＋ ine, are found alſo native 
in Norway. I ſhall freak the common Deer, which 
live in (Sete) the eaſt country, 8 on the weſt fide towards 
the ſez In the dioceſe of Bergen and Tronheim, where they 
formetly were frequent, they are 1 late years much ſcarcer ; 
for the wolves have almoſt entirely deſtroyed them in Oplandene; 
and have how, for about thirty years, crofſed the File Field, a 
vaſt mountain, and annually devour numbers; and we frequently 
find the Keletons well-pick'd in the open "fields: There are, 
however, ſome till both on the iſlands and on the continent. The 
fine Adel-Hiorte, or Red-deer, is as large as a middle-ſized horſe, 
with conſiderable large horns.” The farmers ſhoot them in 
winter, being the beſt time to keep them, and carry them to 
town ; and 1f they have no opportunity, they hide them under 
the ſhow ®, , and live upon them them lves, and have a good 
pr for the” hide and homs.” Sometimes it happens that the 
and hirids, it little herds, ſwim oper pretty todd” watets, 
betwixt the continent and the iflands; to accompliſh” which, 
they very orderly help one another, by reſting their” heads. on 
each others rutnps ; — when the foremoſt is tired he ent 
to the laſt, leaving the next to him foremoſt. "uy 7. are | 
only found in Borgeſyſſel and Nummedale. 
s are frequent in Norway, and are very chea in winter. 
They ate ſmaller than in Denmark, and change co our, in the 
cold ſeaſon, from brown or grey, 0 how, White. 

In the woods they catch mice like cats, and purſue them under 
the ſnow ; they otherwiſe in neceſſity live upon the bitch catKins. 
Rabbits, which are of the hare kind, are found but in "yl few 
places; we have them white and grey. 2 
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Elly, Eikdeer ch 4s ulld alke# Elling U, are WO * 
the pariſh of Fiorden, viz, at Ringerige and Romerige, but not 


* Sometimes they make uſe of ſubterraneous caverns to this ſe, 'whete, "ths 
cold is exceſſive ; particularly the Ha ſke Poachers make uſe of a cave in the 
pariſh of Odde, or Sandvend-houfe, which anſwers to its name Kold-Hull, jul, fo 
nobody can go in the hotteſt ſummers da i 160 ſteps, before their breath 
taken away, bg muſt inſtantly return. This is à fine place to keep the game 
or veniſon a long while. 

* Rodiur of the Swedes; the Roe-buck. The Capra, Capreolus, and Dorcas of 
ors. 

1 Zlg of the Swedes; the Elk. Alce of authors. ; 
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in great quantity: their make is betwixt the horſe and ſtag, 
and they are hence called' by ſome Equicervos. They are very 
long- legged, inſomuch that a man may ftand upright under 
their belly: they are of an aſh - colour; and on their head they 
have horns like the deer, but not ſo long and round; but flat and 


broad, with ſmall points about the edge. It is a. harmleſs inne 


cent creature, and keeps near the houſes in winter. The meat 
taſtes pretty much like veniſon, and the hide ſells for a. good 
price ; it is counted the fineſt and ſtrongeſt leather for ſoldiers 
habits, in the place of buff; but the price is leſs fince horſe and 
oxen hides are dreſſed the ſame way for buff,. leather. The. hoof 
of this creature is cloven, as cows; and there are often rin 
made of it, which are {aid to be good for the cramp, and for 
epileptic diſorders. This is on the principle of Curatio pet 
contrarium ; for this beaſt is often troubled with that diſorder, 
and cures itſelf, they ſay, by ſtretching his right hind-foot to his 
car *, and ſcratching himſelf with it. Their principal food is elm 
and aſp-leaves, as long as they can be had. That Monſ. Marti- 
niere, in his voyage on Nord, cap. xiv. and ſeveral other places, 
confounds the Elk-deer with the Rein-deer ſurprizes me, for the 
difference is very great and evident. es ara 
Reenſdyr, Rein- deer, or, according to the old manner of 
writing, Hrein Dyr, is a ſpecies of ſtag, that properly belongs 
to the northern countries ; and, as far as I know, are not 
found any where elſe; they will not thrive or generate any here 
elſe. Tho' the naturalizing them has been often attempted, 
and they have been tranſported abroad to the great and rich 
for their curioſity, and to propagate their kind in other parts. 
This will always be a vain attempt, for no nouriſhment can be 
found any where elſe that will keep them alive ; fo that they have 
all periſhed. Perhaps alſo the want of their native air, lach as 


they find in the high hills and mountains here, has been 


deſtructive to them. See Happelel Relat. Curioſ. Tom. IV. 
P. II. p. 595, & ſeq. The ſhape or make of the Rein-deer 
reſembles the hart, and their horns I are covered with a'furr, 


and 
Doct. Mich. Bernh. Valentini, in his Muſeum Muſeorum, p. 429, declares this 
to be a fable, and cautions (upon the ſame occaſion) all preachers, that do not 


borrow of Frantzio, in his Hiſtor. Animalum, and other credulous authors ill- founded 
ſimilies; for ſuch miſunderſtandings weaken the word of God, where it is intended 
to be confirmed or eſtabliſhed. eh 
T Errat omnino Thevetus, qui in Coſmographia ſua, apud Norvegos, Finmarkos 
& Moſcovitas, unicornem facit rangiferum : errant ſimiliter Olaus Magnus, Geſnerus, 
& Jonſtonius, qui tricornem depingunt. Olig. Jacob. Muſ. Reg. Se. 1. p. 7. 
When the Rein-deer ſheds his horns, and gets new ones in the ſtead, they appear at 
firſt to be covered with a ſort of ſkin; and, till they come to a finger's length, are 
3 - þ 
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and the branches are turned forwards as well as backwards. In 
this dioceſe, as well as. other places, they run wild about the 
country, and are ſhot and ſold like other game; their fleſh is 
very delicate, ſomething drier. than the hart; and their hide, 
which is fine and ſoft, is very much ſought for by the curriers, 
tanners, and leather-dreſſers. They run at Harangerſke Snee- 
field in flocks of one, two, or three hundred together; fo that 
with one ſhot you may kill three or four: If they are ſhot in 
the middle of the flock the dead will then be trod to pieces, and 
be of no benefit; for which reaſon they generally watch the 
ſtragglers, and thoſe that run at the ſides. The Rein-deers 
generally take their. courſe againſt the wind; ſo that when there 
is a weſt wind, the Hardankerſke farmer is ſure enough of 
having good ſport with them; they come then from the eaſt 
ſide of the country. When he has killed a number, what he 
cannot ſell freſh, he ſalts for winter proviſion, thereby ſaving his 
cattle (or, as they expreſs it, their Slaughter Creatures, which 
are oxen and cows). In Finmark, particular in that long country 
called Kolen, which borders upon Sweden, the. Rein-deer abound 
moſt, not only wild, but alſo tame; and they are the Fin- 


lappernes, or Finlaplanders greateſt, and almoſt only ' riches; 


for they live upon their meat, milk and . cheeſe ; they make 


cloathing, tents, and bed-coverings: of their ſkins ; of the ten- 


dons they make their ſowing-thread. Many a man has from fix 
or eight hundred to a thouſand of theſe creatures, which never 
come under cover; they follow the Finlap wherever he ſtrolls, 
and when they are put to a fledge, tranſport his goods from 


one dwelling to another. They provide for themſelves, and 


live chiefly upon the leaves and buds of trees, on the birch 
catkins, and upon moſs *, which in winter they ſcrape for under 
the ſnow, and at laſt get it. They are a neat, clean, briſk, 
entertaining creature, and ſupport . themſelves on very little 
nouriſhment. Dogs brought up for the purpoſe are their leaders, 
proteQors, and even are as maſters to correct them. The wolf 
is their greateſt enemy, yet they will defend themſelves, in 
ſome meaſure, with their horns, as long as they keep together. 


ſo ſoft, that they may be cut with a knife like a ſauſage, and are delicate eating, even 
raw. This we have from the huntſmens account; who, when they are far out in the 
country, and are pinched for food, eat theſe ; which ſatisfy both their hunger and thirſt. 
When the horns grow bigger, there breeds within the ſkin a kind of worm, which 
eats away the root. The Rein-deer has over his eye-lids a kind of ſkin, through 
which he peeps, when otherwiſe, in the hard ſhowers of ſnow, he would be obliged to 
ſhut his eyes entirely: a very great proof of the Creator's omniſcience and benevolence, 
in providing for each creature's wants, acccording to its deſtin'd manner of living. 
Particularly a white dry moſs, called thence Rein-deer moſs. | 
| | In 
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In warm weather they ace formented with a fort of fly, which 


lays its eggs under theit Kin, which produces a worm, which 
eats itſelf our, and then is transformed Air iy, according 
to Hr. de la Mortray and Linnæus's obſervations. More 3 
to their nature and manner, and the Finlaps 'cecotiomy ' With 
them, may be found in Hr. Peder Hogſtrom' s Account bf Lap- 
wd, p. 229, As — RY 
5 * 8 Naar. YM. - - 104k Uh 

From uſeful creatures I proceed to the hurtful, which we call 


1 
41 


here by the name of Udyr; and I ſhall firſt treat of the Biorn, 
or Bears; the male of which, according to the peaſant's dialect, 
is called Bamün, and the She-bear, Bingen. 

They are found all over the country of Norway, but are moſt 
frequent in the dioteſe of Bergen and Tronheim : there are here 
two ſpecies of them, viz. the Heſte Biorn, or Horſe- bear, the 
largeſt; and the Myre Biorn, the leaſt . Both of theſe are 4 
fierce, ravenous, ſtrong, and cunning creature; the count 
allows them too much, and himſelf too little, by giving them 
the wit of two, and ſtrength of ſeven men. The colour of the 
hair of the Norvegian Bear is either dark, or a light brown; 
ſometimes ſilver grey at the ends, which is the beautifulleſt. 
Their head is ſomething like a hog's, and they have much ſuch 
a ſnout. They have ſmall eyes, ſhort ears, a wide ſwallow, and 
ſtrong loins { but their greateſt ſtrength is in their fore-legs and 
paws. On my annual viſitation-purnies, which have moſtly 
contributed to my collection for this work, I have been uſed to 
ſtop by the way, and amuſe myſelf with the farmers, entering 
into converſation with them concerning the properties of various 


* Ol. Wormius gives three ſorts of Bears to Norway: In N ia tria | 
urſorum obſervarunt ; primum maximum quod non plane nigrum ſed fulvum eft, non 
adeo nocuum ut reliqua genera, graminibus enim & arborum foliis veſcitur unde 
illis, Græſs-dyr vocatur, & in locis Hertie & ſylvis vaſtiſſimis ſtabulari. Sequi nucibus 
& glandibus ſaginare ſolet, antequam ingruat hiems. Secundum genus minus eſt & 
nigrius, carnivorum equis aliiſque animalibus, infeſtum, Ildgiers Dyr vocant yoracifſi- 
mum animal, quod licet graminibus & foliis etiam veſcatur, circa autumnum tamen 
armentis inſidiatur. Tertium minimum nocuum tamen Myre Biorn vocant, 
formicis delectetur earumque nidos evertere ſoleat iis ut potiatur. Nos quartum genus 
addendum cenſemus alborum nempe urſorum, quod aquaticum vel amphibium eſt 
piſcibus gaudens, & Groenlandia peculiare, Muſeum Vormian, p. 318. | 1 

This laſt ſort, i. e. the white Bear, is ſaid to be very fierce and ravenous. Thorm. 
Torf ſays, that Anno 1321, one of thoſe killed and devoured eight men before they 
could deftroy him, N. P. IV. L. IX. p. 455. Frid. Martens gives an account in his 
Spitzberg Travels, cap. iv. p. 73, that het white Bears have very long hair Ing 


down; are larger, and in the ſhape of their limbs differ ſomewhat from the reſt of the 


kind. They float about at ſea upon great flakes of ice, and ſometimes land in countries 
they don't belong to. * Fa | 


bond, 
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beaſt, birds and - fiſhes; + found - gmeng/ them: but tho' 
ought not to be GNI as —— without very full wad 
further proof; yet e, iro many corroborating accounts, 

— people ſeveral credible facts, as will be ſeen 
in the following pages. wy 


her young but a mogth g; and chereſo ; 
alſo haſtes for dhe birth, beings fonth two or three in number, 
blind and naked, and ſmall as mice, each in form like a mere 
— which the mother continually licks, till it expands or 
unfolds itſelf, according to the proverb, Lambendo ſicut urſa 
catulos. Then they ſay the halds them in her paws to her breaſt, 
to warm them, ad to the manner of birds, which Ol. 
has alſo obſerved ; but ſome are of opinion it is to give 
them ſuck, as their paps ſand: pretty high on the fore part of 
their body. While theſe: young ones are bring} 
dangerdus to meet the cild ones, for then they will attack, w 
at other times they are only upon the defenſive againſt, mankind, 
excepting it be a pregnant woman, whoſe condition they know by 
ſcent or by inſtinct, and with all cheir might will ſtrive to get 
the fœtus, which is a delicious morſel to them, if it happens to 
be a male. A centain that related this to me, wauld 
not believe it himſelf, till he ſaw an experiment with a young 
and tame Bear, which the had faſtened in his yard; and till then 
had not perceived that the had been guilty of any miſchief : 
but one time leading a — inal cles almoſt up to him, he 


began to male an uncommon ndiſe; the roared, and tore about 


him ſo, that they avere obliged to ſhoot him inſtantly. A clergy- 
man's wife alſo, in Sagne- Riordan, related to me the dagger that 


her huſband found ther an (übe ſbaing alſo big with child). He 


— home on a Summer's evening, ſaw a Bear trying and 
taking | the pains he conld to ibreak open the doar of her bed. 
chamber, here ſhe lay in the greateſt anguiſh, hearing him 
was too high from the grouni fer him. From this it is to be 
obſerved, that if any of thoſe ſhepherdeſſes, or Giate- Tous, which 
I bave mentioned, -who are a whole Summer in the country in 
their fetechut, loſes her xictue, andl becomes pregnant, ſhe then 
endangers ber liſe, as well as-the child s doubly. ; 

that they will often purſue a Bear, hollowing, with ſticks in 
their hands, and hunt him till he leaves his prey behind, and 
PART II, E which 


15 


The Bear, which ogcafioned this ſhort digreſlion, is faid to carry 3 29x 
re, like the dog kind, which | 


up AT 1s moſt Dangerous 


. time of meet» 
ing the Bear, 


r ood” oat TAL LATE, * 7 EI 
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which he ſeldom fails to do. So the all-wiſe God has ordered i it, 
that in ſome meaſure the very A creatures ſhall be > 


ys VWs. . Ge 48 
It has never been known, that a Bear kits any ebikdy 10 


food in neceſſity is roots, graſs, and greens, and particularly the 


Angelica or Quanne, which grows here, and the Multebcer, 


Tytteboer, Brambcer and Ronnebcer, when he can lay hold or 
reach them, on the extremity of the buſh ; and tho' he ſometimes 
tumbles down in the attempt, he breaks off the branches. How- 
ever, what ſuits his palate beſt is animal food ; the fleſh of ſheep, 
goats, cows and horſes; which laſt, as I have before en 
often conquer him. 

His attack 1 is made with his e mad * 15 20 his 
mouth till he is maſter of the creature, and then he ſucks the 
blood, and afterwards drags the carcaſe to his den: if the road 
to this be up hill, or through buſhes, that he cannot drag the 
prey eaſily along, be then has been ſeen to take the whole cat- 
caſe in his fore-paws, walking on his hind-legs only. He has 
been ſeen alſo going upright, on plain ground, hugging the 
whole body of a large animal ; from which, among other things, 


you may judge of his great ſtrength. 
He does not lay hold of any ſtrange 4521 carcaſe, like the 


wolf, but chuſes to be butcher to himſelf, where he is to eat. 
He does not bite and tear like the wolf, and is not near ſo 
much dreaded. He maſters the wolf, and corrects him; and 
therefore that creature does not like to ſtay in his neighbour- 
hood. I was told from Bordne in Rogſund, that an old Grafs- 
bear was many years known to follow the herds like their guard, 
and ſtood often tamely by, as the maid was milking ; and always 
drove the wolf away. He did no hurt to any, only in Autumn, 
when he was almoſt going to look for his den, he would take a 
kid or a ſheep, as if, per contractum tacitum, accorderade 
ſummer's wages ; but I doubt if there are many of his kind 
that uſe that diſcretion. They ſay, however, for certain, that in 
his proper juriſdiction, or the place where he W reſides, he 


will take but one piece from a man. 


Tis ſaid, chat the African lions are ſometimes i in ſuch a temper, that the ſhep- 
herdeſs may hunt them, and drive them about with a ſtick. Pay lu dans "ror an 
8 


deſcriptions de ce pays- cy, que les femmes t ſe familiariſer avec le lion 

danger, & qu'en prenant un baton & l' appetan T ahanne, ce qui ſigniſie cocu, ou 
de quelque autre nom ſemblable, elles luy font perdre ſa ferocitẽ, &c. II eſt poſſible, 
que cela arrive lorſque ces n ont bien N « car alors perdeat leur courage. Shaw 


Voyages du Levant, T. I. p. 316, 
| Y | Of 
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— 
1 
* 


ol this creature's prudence. and diſcretion, they give innumer- Prodence and 


able inſtances > among many, this. ſeems to me moſt ſingular and 
moſt credible ; out of the whole flock of cows, he picks out that 
which hath the bell round her neck, which, by 3 generally 
gives the ſignal of danger. At this bell he is mightily offended, 
he tears it off, and if it is not a caſt bell, but a hammer'd 
one, he'll ſtrike it ſo flat, with his paw, that it ſhall never ſpeak 
or vex him again. He will fire off a gun, when he has taken it 
from the huntſman; and he ſhews a great. deal of cunning in 


diſcretion. 


faving his life, when ſet upon by two or three huntimen 


tog r. | | 

When the firſt has miſſed his aim, or ſlightly wounded him, 
he then lays hold of the unarmed man, and hugs him, retreat- 
ing upon his hind legs as far as he can; knowing very well 
the others will not ſhoot him, for fear of ſhooting their compa- 
nion; he then throws himſelf down a bank, a hill, or into a 
ditch, and there leaves the man, dead or alive; ſometimes it kills 
both. If he finds himſelf mortally wounded, then he endeavours 
to rob the huntſman of his hide, which he knows he comes for, 
and therefore lays hold of a very large ſtone, and if there be a 
deep water near him, he plunges himſelf into it. | 

Bears are likewiſe — 
rivers, and catch fiſh: their broad paws are very fit to row with. 
I ſhall not determine whether it is poſſible, that the white 
Bears, ſeen in Finmarck, according to Hr. J. Rami. his account, 
are of Greenland extraction ; or on the poſhbility of their ever 
having ſwam over the fea ſuch a great way, his clumſy body 


ſwimmers ; they often go into the 


rowing tired ſwimming croſs a water of a league; and if he 


ces a boat by the way, he will go after it, if it be only to 
reſt himſelf; if he gets in, he will fit in the ſtern quite quiet 
and peaceable ; the farmer however does not care to let him in, 
if he can play his oars faſt enough; but if he has an ax in the 
boat, the Bear's paws are ſure to ſmart, or pay for it, as ſoon as 
he touches the veſſel. LT | 3% 
Soon after Michaelmas the Bear ſeeks his den, which is his 
Winter quarters; this he finds under ſome mountain, where the 
rocks hangs over, or in ſome natural cavern. Here he makes 
himſelf a large and ſoft bed of moſs leaves, and the like. He 
hides the opening with branches and boughs of trees, and lets 
it ſnow up, ſo that he is not eaſily found, but by | thoſe that 
are taught, or have thoroughly learnt, his cuſtoms. In his den 
he ſhall be taken, ſometimes for a week, with a heavy ſleep, 
that by ſhooting at him, and even wounding him, he'll hardly 
awake ; 


Winter re- 
treat. 


— 
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awake 6; and what is molt ſarprizing is, that he will lye there. 
| the whole Winter, without cating or drinking; and 1 
cording to all uecounts, when he gves dut in the 


ofthe 
I is foand to be fatteſtz nocording to the cotrirnon ſaying, 


ſuck d his paws, or held them th his mouth; he' fucks 

— make a whate froth, —_ makes them Gre an 

rr when out, he can hardly 

bear to tread a' {tone ; E dr di date ba, 1 

about for ſome time; and of this the huntſmen takes advanta 

His ſtomach. is I fick at this ſeaſon, and drawn up his 

18 faſting ; and to cure it, he looks out for an ant's hilladk; 

of which he ſwullows up the whole ; this ſcowors his inſide, and 

cleanſes and ls ts oth. As long as the Bear lies in 

his den or hole, he is the property of the proprietor of the ond, 

to the Norway law, p. 832. When the f:rmers-go 

bear bunting Out @ Bear-ſhooting, they go'commonly two vr three in company, 

that they may affiſt one another, if they miſs "the? aim: they 

force him, and tire bim, froſt with their ſmall dogs, which are 

broke or brought up v that ſport; and of this kind he is moſt 

afraid, for they can rum under his belly, and will lay hold of 

his genitals; ; larger dogs he lays hold of at once, and tears them 

to pieces. Bat when the litthe ones have tired him, with their 

running and jumping about him, he then gots up to the fide of 

a tree, or rock, and ſetschistbadk againſt it, antl tears up tie ſtenes 

and earth, and throws ſome at one, and ſome at another, to defend 

himſelf. At this time it is chat the markſman is to grve him 

a ball or two with this rifle gun: if he receives it in his cheſt, 

or under the ſhoulder, or in this ear, he falls: but any other 

wound makes him the tfercer, und he will fly upon the ſhooter, 

who maſt defend himfelf, as well us he can, with his empty gut, 
in which the\dught to have a 2 as is ate 18 

Switzerland and Tyrol, to keep him | 
If the ſhooter or huntſman wants — and have bk u Hel 
at hand to ſend another ball at him, he has nothing to- deſend 

himſelf with but his knife, »which is like a dagg er, and hangs | 
by a braſs chain, always en che file 1 — this 

he takes croſs ways in his hand, to run down the Bears opened 

throat. If he does not ſucesd in this, his life is loft, the Beut 

fleas his ſkin off, ant pulls tthe hair e r is head auf 

ears, face and all. 


Concerning this, ol. Berrichius has given us his judicious thought, iin caation 
b Some a; 


de -animalibus hyeme ſopitis. 
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Sometimes, however, the Bear is: contented. with beating his 
onquetg d enemy with his, paws, till he ſeems. to be dead; and 
when he: petgeiyes: that he draws no more breath, hel] leave him; 
ſometimes that way: a; liſe is ſaved;. I, the farmer conquers, which 
generally happens, be then fleas the. Bear, and fixes up the head, 
as a, trophy of victory, and proof of his courage, on his houſe. 
1 have imes ſeen | farmers. houſes; ornamented with: three or 
four-at a time A hide will: ſell ſor four, five, or fix rixdollars. 
They {ay the fleſh, dons not. taſte badly 7 but tis rather. too. much 
like; liver, excepting: when it is ſalted; a ſine fat Bear ham is 
generally commended, and does a hoſt as much honour, at a wed- 
ding, as it gives: pleaſure and ſatisfaction to the gueſts “. 


SECT. VII. 


» . . - 


The Wolf, Ulven, which is otherwiſe called 
been, is now. become the. plague and torment of this country. 
In former times it is not known that a Wolf ever was ſeen. in 
the dioceſo of Bergen. Fileſield was then the bound of this crea- 
ture's dovaſtations; ho never paſſed, that mountain, till about the 
year 1718, or at the end of the laſt war, at which time the 
armies marched; and all manner of neceſſaries of life were 
tranſported over that mountain in the Winter, and the inſatiable 
Wolf followed the {cent of the pears By. that means this 
creature was fit drawn over thoſe mountains,: and now we are 
no where ſecure, except on the iflands: for the Winters are not 
near ſo ſharp (as I have before obſerved.) Near the ſea it is much 
milder than elſewhere, and ſeldom fo ſevere as to freeze over the 
water to the iſlands, with ice enough for: them ta go upon. 

The Wolf is ſhaped not unlike to a large dog, but its teeth 
and claws are much ſtronger: they are in colour commonly grey, 
but in the mountains in Winter white ;- they have ſive or fix 
young at a time; and we ſet ourſelves: moſt earneſtly. to deſtroy 
them The old ones are ,very-. careleſs; and don't ſeek. for fate 
places in the woods to hide themfelves, as the bear does; but 


Varg, alias Graa- The Wolf 


run about in flocks on the mauntaina, and batten places. The wolf food 


Wolf's proper food or ſubſiſteneg is prey of all ſuch creatures as 
he can conquer, even dogs; far in hard Winters he will run into 
the farmers yards after, and ſametimes devaun them at the kennel, 
© *-Bear's fleſh is reckoned one of the greateſt rarities among the Chineſe. Accordin 
ia Pere du Halde's account, the em will ſend 54 100 leagues hs Tartary, 5 
fetch them, againſt a great entertainment. 


'PART II. F if 


AE. s 


God's provi- 


dence. 


Danger, 
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if chained to it; and, in other caſes; inſtead of E 
had going away with! it, he kills thing de can, ves 
what he don't eat behind him. Fierce as the Wolf 15; e 16 
daunted. when he meets the leaſt refiſtanes ; and only Bet an 
daring againſt thoſe that he puts to flight: te thioſe thak alt 
afraid of him he is mercileſs: but as long 5s even the deet is 
upon the defence he does not attack him; and it has · been often 
ſeen, that not only a cow, but even a , when iti has kurt a 

againihim, and butted at him, or puſhed at him with its 
have maintained their ground againſt him, and put him to flight, 
In this caſe the Wolf is not unlike the evil ſpirit,” whom-the 
word of God repreſents to us to be a-coward; and only to aper 


bold againſt the unbelievers fear; as it ſtands i in ſcripture, Stand 


up againſt him, and he ſhall fly fron you; ; reſiſt the 5 and he 
hall Yay Rong, | % id a A 

The Wolf can ſuffer hunger and: hardſhips Along time; which 
is common for beaſts of prey, according t to thè Creator s wie inſti 
tution ; for their proviſion 1 is uncertain, and comes acci 
and at "irregular times f. When his hunger becomes too 
he'll eat clay, if it be to be had; and this, as it is not tc be 
* ſted, remains in his guts till be gets fleſh, and that works it 

violently ; and then he is heard to howl moſt diſmally ' for 
2 and if he is watched upon this, and his excrerhents ate 
found, they are mixed with a wooly matter, which many have 
aſſured me. Near Vandelven on Sündmoer a farmer faw « Wolf 
that appeared very fick, and fo faint, that he could hardly move 
along. It gave the farmer double courage, who mended his pace, 
got up to him, and killed him. He had the curioſity to o 
him and ſee what was the matter, and he found his e 

with moſs from the cliffs, and birch tops. 

Hunger, ſharp as a ſword, makes the Wolf, in the Winter 
ſeaſon, much bolder than I ever knew him to be; ſo that he Will 
often; and particularl upon the ice, take away” a horſe from a 
ſledge : for this Reals on travellers, at that time of the year, are 
generally provided with fire-arms. © The late biſhop Munck in 


chriſtianity would not believe there was any 'occafion” for theſe; 


and perſuaded a clergyman of his dioceſs, whole” name was He. 


Kolbiorn (Father of the eminent Kolbiorns, ſo diſtin 2 in 


the late war by their valour and courage at Fridric ) that 
it did not become his function to carry a gun with him when he 


* Inediam diutiſſime tolerat Lupus, ut & alia omnia cainivies" ide voraciſſima 
magna, utique natura providentia quoniam cen non n Temper i in i promptu eſt. Ray 


Synop. Quad. p. 174. 
travelled 
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travelled to chureb, or oh 6cclefiaſtical affairs. But the biſhop 
got the better of this prejudice, on being taken over the ice. by 
this very miniſter, on one of his viſitation -journies. They were 
in expectation of ſeeing a Wolf, which accordingly appear'd. 
"The biſhop, at ſight of him, began to be frighten d. and aſk d 
convinced that it was both and becoming. To deſtroy yunerorce- 
the Wolves we uſe the ſame means as againſt the Bears; inſtru- g ben. 


ments to blow them up, charg'd guns, laid by a carcaſe, that go 
off with the leaſt touch; which is called Gildre, and is ſpoke of 
in the Norvegian Law Book, p. 834. Sometimes, tho',' at pre- 
ſent; not very often, they have recourſe to what they call Ulve 
Huer: theſe are very deep and ſteep holes, dug in the ground, 
with a narrow place to paſs through, and hid with a falſe cover, 
like a trap- door, which falls down, and ſhuts up again of itſelf. 
In theſe pits the Wolf is ſometimes ſound in a corner, along with 
other beaſts, whom, out of fear, he does not touch; and it ſome- 
times happens that the peaſants, having fallen in the trap, are 
found there, fitting along with him : for this reaſon, there are 
ſtri& orders to give notice in all the neighbourhood, when and 
where ſuch. an ulve huer is dug. | Ay 5 
Another way of deſtroying them is by means of a ſort of 
yellow moſs, Fund upon the fir-trees, which has a poiſonous 
quality; this is always fatal to Wolves; it is * into a carcaſe 
and laid for them. In ſome places in this province, where thera 
is found an Eid, that is, a | iſthmus, or any other narrow 
paſſage, we are uſed to tie a ſtraw rope a-croſs, which the Wolf 
fir avoids ; tho' ſome ſay it is not long before it becomes fa- 
miliar to it, and then he loſes the fear. „ apt 
Some people make a powder of dried Wolf's fleſh,; and ſay it 5 
is good to create an ite; whether it is fo, or not, I do 
not pretend to 'Know'; but that Wolves, as well as foxes lungs 
are good for. a conſumption, is to be concluded from the pectoral 
ſyrup as is ſold at the apothecaries, by the name of Loch de 
pulmone vulpis; wherem the principal ingredients are Wolves 
and foxes lungs, tho there are many other things. We may alſo 
look for the virtues of Wolves lungs in Paracelſi quali tatibus 
occultis; but this now meets with but little approbation- 
Formerly the moſt valiant of our heroes in this country made 
their doublets, or. cloaks of war, called here Beerſercke, of 
3 | 4 th 
blow, hich is heard 4 great yy x and on hunting the Wives, they uſe he ſame, 
as well as pipes and drums. | - „ 
Wolves 


1 
4 * 
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Goupe, or 
Loſſen. 


Their proper- 
ties. 


Wolves ſkins, to * — 
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the moro terrible ; ſo ſays Therm. Dorf. 
In primis Berſerk” pellibu Lupinis, ad terrorem hoſtibus inc. 
tiendum, induti; && extern amicti, quoties pugnandum elſes; 
uni verſum ante acei tpi „ut hoſtilem 
inſultum propulſarent at  dimoverent. Hiſt» Norv PaM 
. I. c. v. pi. In another place the fame” author tells' us-thels 
furr'd ſkins were uſed for 4 — wo nap 2 7 
not eaſily be cat throught” ; 


8. E C 1 1 IX. +. fig | : v3 $2336 


* Loſſen, which in Norway dialeQ is called Goupe, is the 
third among this country's hurtful creatures.” It is fomethi 
ſmaller than a wolf, but as fierce and dangerous: it bites and 

tears all · to pioces that it can maſter. This creatures ſcin is of a 
light grey or white, with dark. ſpots; a ſingle ſk in is ſometimes 
ſold for 8, ro, or 12 zixdollars, according to the : 
their 2 are ſharp and crooked, tuning in like a cat's: 
They are, indeed, of the cat or tyger kind; * backs bend 
like them, eſpecially when they are in their hols for 
prey among the creatures that paſs by; they throw ves 
at once on their prey, as ſoon as in ach. When a Coupe is 
attacked by a doy, bo throws himſelf immediately on his back, 

26 a cat, and turns his fore. legs,” to be the 
dock able to defend himſelf : the dog on this lays hold, and 
thinks himſelf conqueror ; but the Goupe then makes uſe of 
his ſharp claws ſo efſectually, that he fleas the enemy alive. 

We have in Norway three forts of Goupes ; the Wolf- Got 
the Fox-Goupe, and the Cat-Goupe ; fo called from their reſem- 
blance to theſe ſeveral creatures f They go out like the wolf, 
excepting that they don't, like him, appear ſo publickly in the 
open flat country, but keep more in the woods, and 6 * in 
holes in the earth, which they dig for themſelves, deep and 
winding; but they are drove out of them with fire and 
In the day-time they'll lie hid, and ſteal upon their prey, as has 
been already obſerv'd, which they can fee at great diſtance; for 
their ſight is ſharp. 


NATURAL 


* The Lynx. The Lupus Carmi and Lynx of author s. 

+ The laſt has the fineſt and moſt precious ſkin ; but *tis ſcarce half ſo big as the 
Wolf-Goupe, and is more grey than white, but cover'd with beautiful black ſpots, 
nearly like the panther or. tyger. See Shaw's Voyages du Levant, Tom. f. p. 318. 
compariſon betwixt the Loſſen and leopard. Hr, Gabriel Heiberg, paſtor in 3 — 


and miniſter in Glop takes notice, among other obſervations, that 
ſeveral informations, . 8 2 


are called Foll-Goupe. 


ere is another ſort of Loſſen, whoſe heads are like 


They 
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They are very nice, and of a ſheep or goat don't eat more 
than the head or udder; and by this circumſtance one knows that 
the Loſſen has been there. Tho' they always kill, yet they eat 
very little in the encreaſing moon; but in the decreaſe they are 
more ravenous, and will hide or bury the carcaſſes like the bear. 
The wild cat, which ſeems, from its aſpect, to be of their kind, 
is their worſt enemy. Its almoſt continual employment is to 
look out for them in their holes, and ſteal their prey from them. 
They are very cunning in undermining a ſheep-fold, where they 
help themſelves very nobly. e . 
It happened lately in ſome of theſe that a Goupe was found 
out by a fly he-goat, who perceived his ſubterraneous work, 
watched him narrowly, and as ſoon as his head came forth, before 
the body could be got out, butted him, and gave ſuch home 
puſhes, that he laid him dead in the grave of his own making. 
It is ſaid that the Loſſen's claws are good for the cramp, when 
wore round the neck; but I cannot affirm it, or aſſure it to 


be fo. 10 fer! 

Ne e SECT. X. x 
; Foxes, called Ræve, are found here frequently; they are of +... 
different colours, white, red, and black ; the laſt are the fierceſt, 
and their ſkins moſt valuable: ſome of the others, which have 
two black ſtrokes acroſs their backs, fell alſo at a good price ®. 
This well-known creature's other properties I need not here 
deſcribe ; for thro' the whole I intend to treat largely upon thoſs 
creatures only which are peculiar to this country, and diſtin& from 
thoſe of Denmark, and moſt other places; nevertheleſs, as there 
are certain general things, known by more inſtances or examples 
in one country than another, I ſhall ſo far take even theſe into 
conſideration. 


And here I muſt obſerve, that the Norvegian farmer can relate cunin, 


moſt ſtories of the ſagacity and cunning for which the Fox, in 
all countries, is famous; ſo that if we, with certain philoſo- 
phers, would judge all creatures, notwithſtanding their ſeveral 
degrees of ſenſe, or what appears in ſome degree of reflection, to be 
machines, this would hold probable leaſt of all of the Fox; ſome 
of the before related ſtories of the Bear ſhew alſo the folly of ſuch 
a philoſophy. TO ur | | ag 


From Bergen are exported annually 4000 Foxes ſkins, more or leſs. 
I Melius philoſophari illi videntur, qui rationem aliquam brutis tribuunt. Certe, 
nullo ne otio, eorum variarum & mirabilium actionum rationem reddunt. Jo. Cleri- 
cus Phyl. 1, iv. cap. xii. $. 4. It may not be ill applied here to divide with Hr. 
IIS in Act. Philoſ. Tom. xviii. p. 818, the — — of ſouls under gold, ſilver 
copper. | k : 
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The Swediſh archbiſhap,; Ol Magnus, Hiſt. lib. xvait: 39, 
405 ' s of the Foꝝ All; that and much more have wer heard? of 
our own, obſervation ; more ſtrange en 

— po me than all:anthors have written 

When he wants torget rid: of his ſleas without abe 
takes a hunch of, moſs; or ſtram in his mouth; and goes? back 

wards int the water, Wading by: ſlow ſteps deeper and deeper; 
— which means the fleas have time, ande can retire gradually. to 
the dry places; at laſt to the: part of the neck and: head which 
he alone keeps alas water; and to crown the work; he gathers 
all his enemies.into-the: befoxe-{aid bunch of ſtraw, and then drops 
them in the water, and runs away, well: walked vand cleaned. 
5 75 Peet Melo cunning, chat mankind could not teach him 

tter. , 

His long hairy tail, with which nature his e Ace 
in vain, he uſes in Norway, amongſt other purpoſes, to catch 
crabs. They are, fond: of any thing hairy, and yowilk lay 
hold of it ; by which means he draws them aſhore. 

* When he ſees the otter is out. on fiſhing, he hides himſelf 
behind a ſtone, . and when the other comes aſhore to: eat his prey, 
he comes upon him by. a quick. and. high leap,. that. the otter, 
who otherwiſe fears not the Fox, is ſtartled, and leres Hum iths 
booty. 

© add perſon was ſurprized on ſeeing a Fox near. a fiſher- 
man's houſe, laying a paicel of torſks, or cods heads, all. in a 
row, and could not conceive. what he was going to do, till be 


ſaw that he hid himſelf behind them, and made a booty of * 
firſt crow that came for a bit of them. 7 


SE C T. XI. 

Jerven, or Erven, is one of the bella in Norway which few 
other countries know farther than by report. In ſome places, parti- 
cularly Fronhiemſte, where they are moſt frequent, they are called 
Kola; but the common name Jerv, or Gierv, is given them 
Senſu nativo, per excellentiam; from their violent, and 
voracious diſpoſi ition. The Germans have given is. creature 
alſo the name of. Vielfraſs, or Great Eater; 22 ſome in Latin 
Gulo +. . Its ſize and ſhape is ſomething like a long-bodied dog, 


When the She-Fox is purſued by dogs, and they come pretty near her, the 
piſſes on her tail, and wiſks it in their eyes, which makes them Fra and then ſhe 
eſcapes. Hans Frids Flemming German Huntſman, p. 112. 

+ The Glutton, a creature of the weaſel kind. The Gulo of authors; the Muſtela 
rufo fuſea medio dorſa nigro. It is a wild notion that the . here in general have 


conceived; which ĩs, that Jerven is the Bear's third cub; though ſhe "Og but ſeldom 
forth more than two at a time, - 
3) With 


WATDRA D-BISTORToIMORm A 


with thick legs, very ſharp claws, and teeth; and he has the 
boldneſs to attack every thing he can poſſibly conquer among other 
ereuturest Shifſero! ſa ys) thatꝰ he fiſhes in-the water; but in that 
he' is eontradicted by Hr. Pi Hogſtrom, in> his Deſcription of 
Lapmutek, pm. 37% He is black, variegated with brown 
and yellewiſh ſtrealts * his fin ſhines like damaſk ; it is covered 
with (oft Mais anch is very precious and ĩs well worth the huntſ- 
frian's while to lei therm wichout fiomy, or wounding the ſkin; 
tho difficult: they ſhoot him with: a bow. and blunt wooden 
arrows, that the feiny which is the only thing that is valuable, 
may not be eut. Phe beſt opportunity of catching him, is when 
Re; according to his cuſtom when gorged, preſſes: and ſqueezes 
hiniſe Between two trees which ſtand near together. By this 
practiee he eaſes and exonerates his ſtomach, which has not time 
to digeſt What he has ſo-voracioufl y ſwallowed. . 
I this ereature finds a carcaſs fix times as big as himſelf, he 
does not leave off eating as long as there is a mouthful left; he 
muſt therefore be tormented with ſuch an inſatiable hunger, that 
even a cramm d belly does. not abate it; and for this reaſon he is 
obliged to eaſe himſelf by the artifice I have mentioned. | 
Perhaps he is created for a moral picture, or an emblem of thoſe 
= c Me whom the Apoſtle ſays, That their belly is their 
Gi * | WER 


Ul UM boy E CT. XII. 


Haaren; which is alſo hunted on aceount of it's ſæin; is like a Mar 


great brown foreſt cat. The head or ſnout is rather ſharper, and 
more pointed; under it's belly it is of a dark but ſhining yellow, 
with a fine gloſs; but thole which have this in perfection are 
ſcarce : their bite is bad, and they ſmell very diſagreeably; they 
Hide themſelves in hollow trees, and ſubfiſt. by catching wild 
mice or birds; after which laſt they Il jump from one branch of 
tte tree to another: There are two ſorts of them; the Eſpe 
Maar, which is the biggeſt, and of the Iighteſt colour; and the 
Birke Maar, ſmalleſt and darheſt; this is the ſcarceſt. 
AA friend of mine, a man of probity, has. aſſured me from ocular demonſtration, 


tharwhen the Jerven'ss catehedꝭ alive (Rich ſeldom happens) and is chained to a ſtone 


Walk, his Hunger does not decline che ſtones and morary but that hell eat himſelf into 
the* Wall is a greedy, but by no means a nioe creature; he cats: all that he 
1 Tie Nimeg, u eren as of ch weaſel kind The Martes of authors; called 
als Fend: and by Linntus⸗ Muſtela fulvo nigrieans gula pallida. 
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Egernet, the Squirrel, called here alſo Tkhorn. This is 3 
well-known creature: it feeds chiefly on hazle-nuts, and other 
dry fruits, which it gathers in large quantities during Summer, 
for the Winter proviſion. This little creature is grey, and its 
well-known skin, called Graa Werck, is much valued by the 
ladies . They are ſhot with blunt arrows, and are cateh d alſo 
in ſnares and traps, in this manner: they raiſe a pole againſt a 
tree, which the Squirrel _— runs up, without regarding the 
trap at the end, as it has a bird's head, or ſomething of that 
kind, for a bait. Some have dogs to catch them with; on a 
chip, or piece of wood, yy fil croſs a ſmall water on this 
expedition, and make uſe of their tail for a fail; and with one 
foot they'll paddle, and ſteer themſelves with the other; and 
thus they eſcape ſometimes thoſe that wait aſhore for their landing, 
and find themſelves miſtaken, by thinking they muſt come with 
the wind F. 


SECT, XIV. 


Hermelin Ermin, called here Roeſe Cat, becauſe it hides itſelf 
in the cracks of rocks, and among heaps of ſtones. Some are 
of opinion it is the ſame which Pliny calls Ponticus Mus ;and Iam 
under ſome doubt whether it is different in Kind from the Daniſh 
weaſel ; the ſhape and ſize may be known from its well-known, 
precious white skin, which has a black ſpot on the tail: this fur 
1s now become commoner than in former times; for now in 
Bergen there is ſcarcely a woman but has a cloak ornamented, 


duced in Friſers arms. : 
+In Ruſſia there is a particular ſort of ſquirrel, that has ſuch wide ſkins at their ſides, 
that, by the help of them, they fly through the air from tree to tree, uſing them as wings. 
J. G. du Vernoi has publiſhed ſome Anatomical Obſervations relating thereto; they are 
to be found in Commentar. Academ. Petropolitanæ, Tom. v. p. 218. under this title: 
De Quadropeds Volatili Ruſſiæ. And more is to be found in the Engliſh royal ſociety's 
hiloſophical Tranſactions, Tom. xxxviii. Art. iv. I think that flight is nothing 
t a long jump, or leap, which is r- by the long and light tail, as well as the 
long hairs and looſe ſkins on the fide. I have not been aſſured that this ſort is native 
of Norway; though by Car. Linnæus's words, it is to be preſumed, who has found 
them in Lapland. Sciurus hypochondriis prolixis volitans habitat in Finlandia & 
Lapponia. Fauna Suecica, . 6. The common ſort of Squirrels are found here 
in large quantities, and the fleſh is not deſpiſed by the farmers in Valders: it looks 
white, they make ſoup of it, and ſay that the meat is not bad taſted. 
The Ermin is of the weaſel kind; and indeed ſcarce differs at all from the common 
weaſel, except in colour. It is called Hermellanus and Ermeneus by authors. : 


faced, 
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faced, and many thoroughly line them with it. The Norway 
ermin keeps its colour better than any; it does not grow ſo 
ellow as the Muſcovy ; for which reaſon it is referted- even at 
etersburgh. When king Chriſtian I. made his pilgrimage to 
Rome, he had a mind to make the pope a handſome preſent of 
the produce'of his country ; amongſt which were ſeveral Ermin 
skins,” very excellent. ' 1 "WW IR 
Ermins run aſter mice like cats; they drag away what they 
catch, particularly eggs, which are their niceſt delicacy : for this 
reaſon, it is frequent, in calm weather, to ſee the Ermins along 
the ſhore, ſwimming to the ſmall iſlands, where the water-fowls 
eggs are found in great quantities. I have been informed as a 
certain truth, by thoſe that have ſeen it, that when they have 
their young on any of theſe iſlands, they'll bring them aſhore 
to the Continent on a piece of chip, or little bit of wood, the 
mother ſwimming behind, and with her ſnout puſhing it back- 
wards and forwards, to get it along. So ſmall as this creature 
is, it is capable ſometimes to deſtroy the largeſt beaſt as the elk 
or bear. It does it in this manner: when the creature is aſleep 
the Ermin will creep into his ear, and lay hold with his ſharp 
teeth ſo very faſt, that he can't ſlip ; upon which, the large an- 
mal begins to run about, and roars, till he has exhauſted him- 
ſelf : at length, being wearied out, he becomes faint, drops, lan- 
guiſhes, and dies. In the ſame manner he'll ſteal himſelf upon 
a ſleeping (Orn) Eagle and Tiur Fugl, and will let this bird fly 
away with him upon its back ; but he continues gnawing, till, by 
the great effuſion of blood, the bird drops down dead on the 
ground. They are ſhot with blunt arrows, and catch'd in traps, 
or elſe betwixt two flat ſtones; one of which is ſet up with a 
pin, but drops when the thread is pull'd to which the bait is 
faſtened, and ſo ſqueezes him dead. | * 
It is ſaid that this creature is ſo cleanly and nice about its white 
hair, that he would rather go through the fire than through the 
leaſt mud and dirt. I queſtion whether any body has ſeen him 
under the neceſſity to declare which he would do; yet where- 
ever he goes with his cleanlineſs, he ſtinks as bad as the pole- 
cat. This is eſpecially obſervable of the Ermins when they pair 
themſelves, which vr happens; for both ſexes are very laſci- 
vious. | 
It is ſaid that noiſe and ſhrieking, which puts other wild beaſts to flight, makes the 
Ermin ſtand till ; and afterwards, as long as it laſts, he will ſhift about, here and 
there, but cannot get far. This, if true, is a great advantage to the huntſman. 
Two ounces of Ermin's blood, drank warm, is a pretty certain remedy for an 
epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, eſpecially if it be old. Relata refero. | 
PART II. H SECT. 
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Beœver, Caſtot,,a'Braver, is an amphibions animal: it lives in 
water as well as on land, and ſeeks its ſood generully in- fill 
or gently running water It is found in this country moſtly in 
Solſder, Oſterdalen, and jemteland. Its ſhape is like! long. 
bodied dog, with ſhort legs, a ſhort and flat hend, ſmall conn 
ears and eyes, a large, thick, and ſmooth tail, conſiſting of many 
joints. This part of the Beaver ſome call a delicate diſh 5 the 
Roman catholicks reckowit as fiſh, not meat, thougb the reſt of 
the creature is allowed to be fleſh. _ TE e VEE 
On this creature is a bag, in which is thei precidus caſtoreum 

or caſtor of the ſhops : with this, and with: his fine'davk brown 
ſkin, is carried on a conſiderable trade at Elverums fair Thus 
which I ſhall in this part of my work endeavour to explaiw moſt 
fully, is what belongs to living creatures, with: to their 
drift, inſtinct, of intlinations; which they ſeverally have ts cer 
tain things; concerning their conſervation, and wherein they ſeem 
to act with a moſt cautious reflection, or deviſe more than 
one could think or expect. In no part of the treatiſe cars F have 
occaſion to be more particular in this reſpe&, than im ſpeak 
of the Beaver, eſpecially on the ſabjeR of his preparing bis hub 
tation: on account of his art in this, in the kingdom of beaſts, he 
deſerves the title of maſtet- builder. The manner is this: the 
Beaver beſore- mentioned has a great tail, which weighs ſeveral 
pounds: this is of the fiſh kind and quality, in that degree 
that it cannot bear to be long together out of the water. It 
has over the ſkin a kind of fiſh-ſcales, and the hinder legs have 
flat gooſe-liks feet, and are of the ſamoe fleſhy natute, For this 
reaſon! the Beaver muſt build in ſach manner, that hs eam always 
have his hind part hanging in the water im ſorme place which is 
kept open all Winter, that he may continually throw) his tail 
farwards and backwards iti the free water; 
He cannot always be ſurs of this advantage; as the water 
riſes and falls. For this reaſon, ts preſerve his health, and ſult 
his convenience, he builds always at the fide of 4 water a woeden 
houſe, three ſtories high, and regularly faiſed abeve oris ahothee, 
like a little tower; where he and his fftate Have esch their 
ſeparate lodging and Bed. To fell the trees for building of theſe 
houſes, or to repair them when they happen to be deſtroy'd by ac- 
dent, the great and wiſe Creator has furniſhed this little animal 
with a tooth, which feems unproportionably lafge; it is of a 
finger's length, and ſeems as if ground ſharp at the * 77 
Ike 
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unlike. a, boarts tuſn; tis of a taway, or yellow colour: with 
this, as with a, ſmall, ax, the Beaver fells any kind/of; trees, and 
prepares the wood for the joices ;, he. fits . all together, and: then 
lays them, or fixes them over one another, ſo that they wont 
eaſily fall. After this; to tranſport theſe building materials to 
the ſpot, her uſes; a moſt. ſurprifing-adfreſs, as I am! aſſurd by 
many who have. been; witneſs: It is this. A number are 
employed on this. work. tagether; and one will ſuffer. himſelf. to 
be uſed as a cart, which the others, like: horſes, take haldi of, 
faſteningon him by the neck, and-dmgging him along; for this pur- 
poſe he firſt throws himſalf on his back, with his legs up, between 
which they lay their already fitted and prepared timber; and in 
that manner bring it to the ſpot where the building is to be 
erected, one load aftar the other *; but this always coſts. the firſt 
a bare back, for it takes all the hair off; which hair and caſtoraum 
are the two valuable things found on this creature. The hair or 
fur, it is well known, is uſd for the fineſt hats, as well as for 
a very light and ſoſt fart of clath, S 
er. XVI. 


The: Qtter, Odder, a well known creature, which nat a little ou 


reſembles: the beaver, and lives upon all forty of fiſh: the are 
found in Norway, both in falt and freſh waters; they lite in 
holes betwixt the rocks; from whence tha huntſman decoys them, 
by imitating, the voice of their mates. They are very nice, and 
will only eat; the ſatteſt ſiſh: the eagle and crow wait upon the 
Otter to take bis leaving; unleſs it he a young Otter, and then 
the eagle drives him away from his prey Thee eau, when 
young, may be tamed and uſed to a bouſe, by feeding them with 
milk, and they will become daily fiſhers for their maſter; they M 

o out on command, and bring in one fifh aſter the other to the 
— This a very creditable man in this neighbourhoodl has 


* Something of this kind is related of the known Maramots, Marmotis or Murmer- 
dyr, in aſpect ſomething like a cat. The learned cardinal Polignac aſcribes, perhaps, 
too much to them, in his Apntilycretios, Lib. VL lately publiſhed, wherein ke relates, 
that in a civil war betwixt them, the conquered —— after a jure belli, a 
ſentenced to be flaves to the cqueror; and particularly to be ufed for waggonz, . 
bring home their hay and winter proviſien ; in the fame manner ind rofiden ws jul 
related of the Beaver. 


Protinus ad meſſem ducunt ſervata ferendam 
Mancipia, inverſiſque ſolum premere atque ſupinis 
Corporibus, tum crura juhent attollere ſurſum 
9 erectis t, ut gramina palis 
onerant trakunt animantia plauſtra, 
ue vias miſerorum tergore verrung, _ 
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tried, and has aſſured me of the truth. The only thing that 
is uſeful in the Otter is his kin: this is covered with thick and 
ſhort hair, and keeps out water “ ” 
1 SECT. XVII. JE 
Badger. The Badger, Brock or Greving, which is alſo called here Sviin 
Sok, is like a ſmall hog, with long black or grey hair, and ſhort 
and crooked legs : he undermines the ground, and lives on mice, 
ſnakes and inſets. The Badger's bite is bad, and his teeth are 
very ſharp; where he fixes them he does not looſe his hold, till 
he hears the bone crack betwixt his teeth. The penis of the 
Badger is, like the ſea-calf's, a hard bone. His enemy the fox, 
who is too lazy to dig himſelf a hole, ſeizes the Badger's when 
he is out, and fills it with ſuch a ſtench, that the owner never 
cares for it afterwards 7. | 


| SECT, XVIII. 5 
Porcupine, oo The Porcupine, Pindſwiin, which is called by many Buſte- 


Nene. Ay vel, is ſufficiently known. What I have to obſerve concerning 
tionary calls this creature is only this, that he conveys himſelf often into the 
hog as well as bear*s holes; and, with his numerous prickles, is ſo troubleſome 
TOOp to his rough hoſt, who cannot any way — himſelf on the 
impertinent gueſt, that he is obliged to do as the badger does to 

the fox, quit his lodging. Ska, 
Mole. The Mole, Muldvarpen, whoſe proper Norvegian Name is 
Vond, is found in the caſt parts, but very Benn elſewhere : 
as far as I have been able to find out, tis in a manner unknown 
in this quarter; probably our rocky ground does not ſuit this 
famous miner. He lives upon worms and inſects during Summer, 
and in the Winter they eat nothing ; but, like the porcupine and 
_ lie in a ſtate of inſenſibility, in a trance, or a kind of 
umber. | | 


Ne 


Rats. The Rat, Rotter; of theſe we have ſeveral kinds, particu- 
larly Foreſt or Wood, and Water-Rats; theſe are not longer- 
liv'd in Nord than Helgeland, where they ſoon die, if brought 


* For ſeveral years lately Otters ſkins have been wanted, in Holland and Germany, 


more than ever; according to our merchants. accounts, who export from hence 
annually ſeveral thouſands. + 


+ Nature has wonderfully provided theſe creatures with a ſucking-hole, under their 
body, betwixt their hind-legs, into which they, in Winter, run their ſharp ſnout up to 
their eyes, and receive nouriſhment there, as the bears do from their paws. Hans Frid. 
Flemming German Huntſman, p. 115. - | a 


there 
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there by ſhips from other places. This J. L. Wolff juſtly obſerves 
in his Norrigia Illuſtr. p. 94; and abundant teſtimony confirms it. 
If they live to the following ſpring, it is long; and when the 
herbs begin to grow up, we ſee them no more. Hardanger, in 
this dioceſe, does not produce, nor will ſupport, any tats; and in 
the dioceſe of Aggerſhuus we have obſerved, that on the ſouth 
fide of Vormen, a large river which comes from Mios, there are 
found rats, as in other places; but if they are brought a-croſs the 
river they won't live: this has often been done, by tranſporting 
them, with the corn, from the Magazine to the Caſtle of Vingers; 
in which place the rats have ſoon after been found dead: and they 
are never ſeen alive in thoſe fields, i. e. from Odal and Solloer 

uite to Oſterdalen; the earth, in theſe places, doubtleſs has 

me thing mineral in it, from whence exhalations riſe, that are 
unſupportable to thoſe creatures. | 


The Mouſe, Muus: this little creature we have as well in wc. 


houſes as woods; and ſome, according to Olaus Wormius's 
account, are poiſonous ; deſtroying, or greatly hurting other 
creatures by their bite: theſe are found alſo along the water- 
ſide, where they are called Vand-Skizr. | 

A very particular ſort of Mice, white, with red eyes, are 
found in the little trading town of Molle in Romſdalen; but we 
don't know that it 1s their native place; tis more probable they 
may have been brought thither by accident; an Eaſt India ſhip 
being once obliged to winter there. This is the opinion of Hr. 
Jon. Ramus, in his Topograph. p. 242. It is here, as in other 
places, a common ſaying, that in 
or a houſe to be burnt, all the rats and mice will quit the 
ſame; and it is related here in Bergen, that juſt before the great 
conflagration, in the beginning of the preſent century, which 
conſumed the greateſt part of this city, the rats and mice univer- 
ſally were ſeen to leave the houſes, and retire part to the water, and 
part, in ſhoals, to march over the rocks at Sandvigen, to the adjoin- 
ing Hammers village, to the annoyance of the farmers. Suppoſita 
facti veritate, I could wiſh to have a ſufficient account or reaſon 
given me for this by our modern philoſophers, who will not 
believe or receive any thing for a truth, except it can be demon- 
ſtrated ex nexu cauſarum; this, I apprehend, in ſuch events, 
tho the factsbe real, cannot be expected. Certain creatures, we 
know, are previoufly ſenſible, that is, when they have a feeling 
in their bodies, of the enſuing change of air; or can denote before- 


be 346 | in pl ſee Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. Lib. IX Kr 1 ar = ayerſicn or antipathy againſt certain p aces, fee Pli 
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before a ſhip 1s going to be loſt, 


20 


| may be referred to the claſs 
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hand when the weather is altering, according to the unalterable 


Of the Norvegian quadrupedes, there is yet one left which 
rats and mice, it is called by ſome 
ple Læmus; by others, Læmen, Lemming, or Lomhund+; 
in Lappiſh, Lummick; in Swediſh, Fieldmuus, Rodmuus, 
Sabelmuus ; and of ſome Latin writers, Mus Norvagicus, Norſk 


Muus. Their original or native country, is the mountain or 
rock of Kolen, in Lapland, belonging to the Swedes, as well as 


to the Norvegian neighbouring provinces ; and we find a Swediſh 


writer, y, Olaus Magnus, is the firſt among us, who, in 
his Hiſt. Septentr. L. xvii. c. 20. has given us any written ac- 
counts of this aſtoniſhing and pernicious creature; though no 
more than what Geſner, in Icon animal. on xvii art. 2. has alfo 
related; Jul. Cz. Scalig. Exerc. 192. Sect. 3. Jac. Zieglero in 
Deſcript. Norveg. ad Caſtra Bahuſ. & Johnſtonis in Taumatogra- 
phiæ Claſſe iv. cap. 8. as well as in Hiſt. Nat. Quadruped. cap. 
XV111. art. 3. has mentioned it: and the induſtrious and learned 
Do&. O Wormius has thought it worthy- to be illuſtrated with 
a Scriptum Monographon, entitled, Hiſtoria Muris Norvagiei vel 
— quod e nubibus quandoque in Norvegia decidit, & ſata 
ac gramina magno incolarum detrimento celerrime depaſcitur. 
It likewiſe ſtands in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
in Sweden, ad ann. 1740, Vol. i. p. 320. Hr. Linnæus alſo re- 
marks on the Lemming, in his two laſt particular writings, and 
the univerſal report of the country confirms the facts, things not 
conſiſtent with reaſon only excepted. After this premonition 1 
ſhall give a ſhort extract, and leave it for others to amend; for 
this is the only way to attain, or make advancements in the 
knowledge of nature, or to elucidate it by degrees. 
The Lemming's ſhape and make, as Wormius L. C. repreſents 
them 1n a print, (and I'do not pretend to know any more, except 
from their ſkins, of which I have ſeen many) is in part like a 
mouſe, and part like a rat, excepting that the tail is very ſhort, 
about a thumb's length, and a little turn'd' up at the end; the 
legs are very ſhort, and ſcarce appear to keep the belly from the 
round; the head and mouth are like a field mouſe, with very 
ong and large whiſkers, conſiſting of about half a ſcore long hairs 


+ Læ Iſlandis & Norvegis noxa vel damnum eſt. Læminge illis dicti ſunt mures 
noxĩi ſegetibus, Norvegis peculiares, quos cœlo decidiſſe, & per agres diſperſos alicubi 
obviarunt. O. Sperling in Notis ad Teſtam. Abſalonis, No. 78, p. 147. 


on 
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on each fide: they ate ſomething larger than a mouſe, but not 
quite ſo big as a rat; have very ſoft hair, and of different colours; 
black, with yellow and brown in ſtreaks, and ſome in ſpots. 


Their eyes and cars are ſmall, their teeth long and ſharp. The) Plague: 


muſt multiply- very faſt by what we fee of them, tho (God | 
praiſed) but ſeldom; i. e. about once or twice in twenty years, 
when they come-from their peculiat abodes : at theſe times they 
2 in great flocks together, conſiſting of many thouſands, 
ike the hoſts of God, to execute his will; i. e. to puniſh the 
neighbouring inhabitants, by deſtroying the ſeed, corn, and grafs: 
for where this flock advances, they make a viſible path-way on 
the earth or ground, cutting off all that is green; and this they 
have power or ſtrength to do till they reach their appointed bounds, 
which is the ſea, in which they ſwim a little about, and then 
ſink and drown. For longer than one year God does not ſuffer 
this plague to be us, and then it only rages here and there, 
in certain diſtricts at a time. It does not laſt long, bat in the 
end, as it is ſaid, they have a natural tendency to drown tHem- 
ſelves; or, if this fail, they periſh by the Winter's cold; or 
thoſe few that do eſcape, die, as ſoon as they eat the new graſs; 
for it does not agree with them. The Finlaps dogs devour mariy 
of them, eating all but their heads. From Kolens Rock, which 
divides: the Nordland manor ſrom Sweden, and which is held to 
be their peculiar and native place, they are obſerved, when the 
wandering fit comes them, marching in vaſt flocks through 
Nordland and Finmarck, to the weſtern ocean; and other bodies of 
them through-Swediſh Lapmarck, to the Sinus Bathnicus. They 
do this, according to Hr.:Lannzeus's:account, in ſuch a direct like, 
that they will not turn on any fide, or make any ſweep; and if 
they muſt. go round a large ſtone, then they ſeek their line on 
the other ſide, and ſo heep ſtraĩit on. If they find a boat of any 
freſh water river, they run in at one end, or ſide, and out agaln 
at the other, in order to keep their courſe. Their young a 


carry with them on their backs, or in their months. If th 
once meet with the peaſants to oppoſe them, they will ſtand un 
daunted, and bark at them, like little dogs. From this circum- 
ſtance: they are called by ſome! Lomhunde; and particularly, if 


In Sogne Fiordens Foggderie, in this dioceſz, it happens every third or! fourth 
year, that a few Lemen are ſeen here, yet but few, and 5851 Phe harm. There 
is kept here alſo what is named a feſtival, once a year, in this manner: th 

ut on their holiday; cloaths, and inſtead of working, lay themſelves to ſleep. 

his took its rife from a faſt-day which was kept in former times, to avert the plague 
of Lemen, and other Mice, which ſome pretend have been uſed to fall down formerly 
from the clouds ; but of this I have no authentick account. 


ay 


31 
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any one ſtrike at them with with a ſtick, they will bite at it, in 
the manner of a dog. Theſe vermin prognoſticate 'a bad harveſt 
where-ever they take their courſe ; but, in return, the country. 
man expects good hunting, or ſport, of the bear, fox, maar, and 
ſeveral other large animals, which follow theſe creatures; to 
whom they are delicious food. All this is eſtabliſhed by, and 
may be believed from common report, and the teſtimony of many 
underſtanding and honeſt perſons, who have made nice obſerya. 
tions on theſe creatures; fo that their hiſtory being fo far certain, 
there remains one thing dubious, which is this; whether it is to be 
believed that the Lemmingerne, according to common report, do 
fall down out of the air; which many, both in theſe and former 
times, will pretend to ſay they have ſeen with their own eyes. 
Wormius, Scaliger, and other great men, do not ſuppoſe this 
to be impoſſible : they imagine that the Lemming, like frogs, 
and other ſmall creatures, may, in their embrios, be attracted to 
the clouds, and being then come to maturity, may drop down. 
Cum igitur tot animalium genera in nubibus generata, pluviis 
decidifle, fide dignorum autorum conſtet teſtimoniis quidni & 
hæc eodem modo generata in nubibus ſtatuamus? L. C. 
p. 33. To reconcile this ſtrange account to reaſon, others 
think it more probable, that the fogs, which ſometimes are 
ſeen extremely thick upon the mountains, may lift them u 
in multitudes, and carry them away to other places, where it is 
but of late time they have ever been heard of. This Hr. Linnzus 
believes as much, as that the ſame fog is able to take up a Finlap 
with his Reenſ deer, and carry him away; a notion which the 
common people really have in that country. However, the afore- 
{aid philoſopher does not tell us, in the place of this which he 
explodes, any other way that ſeems more- probable for their being 
brought to us. If we won't deny all hiſtoric faith which de- 
clares for their coming from the air, I will venture to give my 
opinion, to which Hr. Lucas Debes's agreement gives ſome 
farther confirmation: in his Deſcription of Feroernes, p. 13, he 
deſcribes a fort of whirl-wind, called Oes, which elevates up, or 
draws up ſometimes a whole laſt of herrings out of the ſea, and 
throws them on the rocks. Such an effect or power the Finlaps 
allow to a thick fog : concerning the Oes I have already ſpoken 
largely, «Cap. 1. g. ult. P. 1. | 
And, in confirmation of this opinion, it is to be obſerved, 
however, that ſome are found on the rocks, which appear to be 
ſtruck dead by their fall; alſo that none in this country have 
| ever 
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ever ſeen their young, as they do in Sweden. When they are 
found here they are nearly all of a ſize. 10 | 

The formular of an exorciſm, which the Romiſh clergy have 
uſed, in order to baniſh fuck country plagues with, is introduced 
by O. Wormius, p. 55, thus: Exorciſmus. Exorcizo vos 
eſt: vermes, mures, aves, ſeu locuſtas aut animalia alia 
per Deum Patrem + Ommipotentem, & Jeſum + Chriſtum filium 
ejus, 


& Spiritum & Sanctum ab utroque procedentem, ut con- 
recedatis ab his campis, ſeu vineis, vel aquis, nec amplius 


in eis habitetis, ſed ad en lock tranſeatis, in quibus nemini nocere 


tis, & ex parte omnipotentis Dei, & totius curiæ cœleſtis, 
ng aud Dei, vos. maledicens quocunque ieritis, ſitis 
maledicti, deficientes de die in diem in vos ipſos, & decreſcentes 
uatenus reliquiæ de vobis nullo in loco inveniantur; niſi neceſ- 
iæ ad ſalutem & uſum humanum, quod præſtare dignetur ille, 
1 venturus eſt judicare vivos & mortuos & ſeculum per ignem. 


Paxr II. K CHAP. 
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Leaſt of theſe the cold northern parts are leſs fruitful of them than the warmer 


ſorts towards 
the North. 
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Sect. I. General obſervations on the creatures, Which rly "belong t0 ti 
- claſs. Sect. II. Serpents of the land. Sxcr. III. Serpents" of the waters, 
Scr. IV. Lizards, Toads, Frogs and Snails, * Ser. V. Graf, | 

Po- worms, Slow-worms and Centipes. SECT. VI. The Clufter-worm .4 

Spider. SxcT. VII. Small worms, which fall in the fogs, and burt trees, 


* + 


Srer. VIII. Others of a like kind, which are thought to come down with 
ſnow, and burt the ground. Ster. IX. Of  Caterpillars, © Huiible-bets; 
Gnats and Flies. Scr. X. Of Wood-bees, Beetles and Ants. 'SECT, Nb; 


Of Inſefts found in the water, and called Water-beetles ; of Boat-flies, 
and Red. worms, and Hippocampus, or Sea-horſe. SecT. XII. Of the Con- 
cha Anatifera, vbich 1s erroneouſly faken fo the firſt fate a certain 
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kind of Geeſe or Ducks. 
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AF TER the Quadrupedes of Norway, we naturally take 

into conſideration the Serpents and Inſects; thoſe which 
creep, and thoſe which have ſome uſe of wings. 


This article will be but ſhort for two reaſons; firſt, Becauſe 


countries, where the earth and air are better adapted for the 
peculiar contexture of the“ bodies of Snakes and Inſects: and 
ſecondly, I write only what I know by experience; and I have 
hitherto had but little opportunity of examining into theſe matters 
with neceſſary care and cireumſpection, eſpecially as the taſte of this 
age is very delicate in theſe particulars, from the extraordinary lights 
of many, and of Mr. de Reaumur, preferable to moſt, who has dif. 
covered things concerning them, to the wonder and ſurpriſe of all 
Europe. In the mean time I will not omit inſerting the Natura 
rerum, ſo far as my imperfe&t knowledge and little experience 
therein has been able to furniſh. I ſhall obſerve firſt, that the terms, 
Serpents and Inſects are to be underſtood in the extenſive ſenſe, 
which the before-mentioned Mr. de Reaumur explains in the follow- 
ing words, in his Memoires pour ſervir a Fhiſtoire des Inſectes. T. I. 
P. I. p. 69. ſequ. Les anneaux dont le corps d'une infinite de petits 
animaux eſt compoſe, les eſpeces d'incifions qui ſe trouvent a la 


* Nevertheleſs Inſects live longer in a cold air than in hot, according to John 
Swammerdam's remarks in his Biblia Nature, Claſs iii. p. 162, where he ſpeaks thus: 
Such influence have cold and heat on that ſmall animal the Silk-worm, that tho? 
heat is life to it, and cold death, that is, it obſtructs all motion, which is a ſtate of 
death z yet it appears from examples, that even cold may preſerve this little animal's 
life longer, for their juices and ſpirits circulate ſlower, and don't evaporate ſo ſoon as 
in immoderate heat.” Perhaps x ſame principle may be advanced of the longevity 
of the Norvegians. | 


jonction 


onion. de deux anneaux, leur ont aparement fait donner le nom 
d' Inſectes, qui aujourd'hui n'eſt plus reſtraint a ceux qui ont de 
pareilles inciſions On _n helite pas a mettre une limace dans la 
clafſe des inſectes, quoiqu elle n ait point d'anneaux diſtincts, 
&c. Des qu'un Hiſtorien a conſacre ia plume a la gloire d'un 
peuple, il ſe paſſionne pour luy, il voudroit trouver par tout des 
traces de ſes conquetes & de Vetendue de fa domination. Je ne 
ſcay, fi des diſpoſitions pareilles ne me font point trop reculer les 
limites de la claſſe des Inſectes. je luy accorde yolontiers tous les 
animaux, . que leurs formes ne nous permettent pas de placer dans 
la claſſe do quadrupedes ordinaires, dans celle des oiſeaux & dans 
celle des poiſſons. Les voyageurs qui nous parlent d'aratgnzes 
auſſi groſſes que des moineaux, exagerent peut etre. Mais nous 
avons des papillons dont le vol, dont l' etendue des ailes, ſurpaſſe 
Vetendy& des ailes de certains petits oiſeaux. Une chenille n'en 
ſeroit pas moins chenille, fi on en trouveroit de pluſieurs pieds de 


longueur. Un crocodil ſeroit un furieux inſecte. Je n' aurois pour- 


tant aucune peine a luy donner ce nom. Tous les reptiles appar- 


tiennent a la claſſe des Inſectes, par les memes raiſons, que les 
vers de terre luy appartiennent. Les lezards, gal malgre leurs 
quatre jambes, $elevent ſouvent fi peu, lorſqu'ils marchent, que 


la plus part ſemble ramper, ſont encore une dependance de la 
claſſe des Inſectes, &c. N 


8E C T. II. 


j 


| Concerning Serpents, Toads, and other poiſonous creatures 'of Serpents. 
that kind, they are not found above Helgeland, in Nordland F og- 


derie, where the temperate zone ends, but farther down, in the 
dioceſe of Tronheim; and conſequently not leſs in the more ſouthern 
provinces. Their bite in general is reckoned not near ſo poiſonous 
as the Italian or African ſnakes. | 

Of thoſe Serpents which are moſt common to us, and 


which we call in Daniſh Snoge, J. Ramus ſays, p. 243, there 


are ſeveral forts, viz. black, grey, filver-grey, and white; 


and a certain kind yellow, and triangular v. In many places 


the people are of opinion that Serpents have their parti- 
cular holds, and there gather themſelves in great numbers; for 


In a ſmall collection of Norway petrefactions, I have a Snake found at Tonſberg, 
about as thick as a finger, and Ve an ell long, crooked, and with one fide im- 
preſs'd into a piece of pyrites; from whence it had received a bright copper colour, 
which I trace to the deluge. I never ſaw the fellow to the body of this Snake; for 
It is all over full of holes, and pretty broad inciſions, ' as if with hollow annuli, or 
rings between; the riſing parts, partes convexæ, were quite ſharp. ' 


robably this is no more than a cornu ammoni, a petrifaction of a ſhell-fiſh, not 
a Serpent, | 


they 
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they are hardly ever ſeen in the neighbouring pariſhes ; and I was 
informed in Nordals Parſonage at Sundmoer, that on that ſide of 
the river which runs by them there are many in the Summer, but 
on the other ſide not one; and even it has been try d to bring 
them over; and they have immediately languiſhed, and died in 
a few hours after. 85 em an 
This may have ſufficient ground from the different nature of 
the foil, tho' it is not obvious, and depends, perhaps, upon cer 
tain hidden minerals, which may be agreeable, or oppoſite to their 
natures. Some advance that the much higher mountains on one 
fide than the other obſtruct the rays of the ſun, which the Snake 
is fond of, to be revived by its warmth. 3 3 
In the ſame place I was aſſured that a peaſant's wife found a 
Snake in the cradle with her child, who was not in the leaft hurt 
by it. Moſt probably this cold creature wanted to revive itſelf 
in the heat ; for when it has lain the whole Winter in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility, it receives life again gradually by the ſun's warmth 
in the Spring : and our long Winters and ſhort Summers keep 
them under, and prevent their increaſing ſo much as in warmer 
climates. ES ta ee 
| The kind of Snakes which the peaſant calls Huiid Ormen, is 
ſought after, and preſerved as a remedy for the cattle in many 
diſorders ; a piece of this creature, particularly the head, is rolled 
up in a lump of dough, and put down the defeaſed creature's 
throat. The ſkin that the Snake annually caſts, is uſed to tye 
round a woman's body in difficult labour; and they imagine it 
promotes delivery. 2 772 
In regard to the birth of the venomous kind, by the obſerva- 
tions of many it is affirmed, that the female parent hangs herſelf 
upon the branch of a tree, and lets the young ones, one after 
the other, drop down from her. Whether this is done that 
they ſhould not bite the mother, according to their nature, I 
cannot determine. T 
All theſe creatures are viviparous; for there are ſome kind 
of them which lay eggs, and they are often found in dunghills, 
lying upon a great number of eggs, to hatch them as birds do: 
and ſome have obſerved that they made the great flat toad lie 
upon them, whilſt they have thrown themſelves round the neſt, 
to keep him cloſe to his duty. r 
Singular inci- Another ſingular incident, which I have heard from many cre- 
on dible witneſſes, may be related here, to ſhew the power of Ser- 
pents even over birds, which do not ſeem ſubjected to them; 
that is, as one of them lies, he'll raiſe his head about a quarter 
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of a _=_ -with -his mouth opened, till a lark, a ſwallow, or 
ſome flying bird, in its flight happens to have the misfor- 
tune to come perpendicular over him; on this it will ftand ſtill, 
tho at ſome — height; and 3 rreſiſtibly im- 

lled, it begins to cry ſadly, and drops directly into the Ser- 
— mouth, who well ry how to ſeparate this feathers, and 
throw them out. CO Oh | 
That this happens is certain; but how thoſe rays or effluvia 
that may ariſe the natural powers of the Snake, with which 
it, as it were, ſacks the birds down to its mouth, I leave for 
others to inveſtigate. ' So much is to be obſerved however, that 
the Lord of Nature, who ordains one creature ' for the other's 
food, has given the Serpent in this a power which does not al- 
together ſeem to agree with his form and ſhape ®. Olaus Mag- 
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nus ſays, in his Hiſt. Septentr. L. xxi. c. 28. That in this country segen with 


is to be found a 
one at each end, and that it goes forwards with both, moving 
either way. The ſame is related by Odoardus Dapper, about 
a fort of Serpents in America; but I have not heard it. in this 
country confirmed by any body. Mr. Edward Chriſtie, rector of 
the pariſh of Tyſnes, and dean of Sundhordlehn, aſſured me 
that he had a ſmall Serpent, with two heads on one body and 


for it: he had preſerved it a long while in ſpirits of wine, but at 
laſt threw it away at the requeſt of his wife, who had an averſion 
to it, and was afraid ſhe ſhould happen to ſee it unawares, and 
be terrified. This puts me in mind of a Serpent, or young 
Dragon, with ſeven heads and necks, on a thick body, and along 


Concerning a large ſort of Serpents in Phrygia, Zlianus, in his Lib. ii. de Ani- 
mal. cap. 41. oth ws © Cauds ad terram Aa. Sie erecto corpore, toto gutture 
eminente & paulatim laxato ore hiante, volucres ſuper volantes, tametſi ſublime feran- 
tur, ſua aſpiratione, tanquam amatorio quodam, ad ſe attrahere allicere. P. S. When 
I wrote this I met with, in Biblioth, Britannique, Tom. xii. P. i. p. 136. an extract 
of philoſophical tranſaftions de anno 1734, M. Jun. Jul. Aug. — there is, art. 1. 
treatiſe; called, Conjectures ſur le pouvoir de charmer ou de faſciner, qu'on dafl 
aux Serpens à Sonnettes. The renowned Sir Hans Sloane, as an author, is of opinion 
that the American Rattle - ſnake (and here we attribute the ſame faculty to the common 
Snakes) firſt: bites and wounds the bird, and then, lying under the branch of the 
tree where the bird is flown to, watches, that it may drop down into the mouth of its 
executioner, But in this country they aſſure me quite contrary to what has been 
ſaid, averring the uphurt bird's fluttering in the air over the Snake's open mouth. Nor 
does it to me ſeem probable that the Serpent ſhould let his prey flip out of his mouth, 
to catch it again with-leſs. certainty. , What I have ſet down is what I cannot vouch 
from my own experience; but have it from thoſe that I have no reaſon to doubt. 
In the Hambürgh Magazine we meet with Doct. C. J. Sprenger's famous experi- 
ment made with a mouſe that was let looſe on the ground to a Snake: it made a few 
turns; and ſ eaked a little, and then run direct into the Snake's open mouth, who 
all the while lay ſtill, Might the Newtonian attraction take place here? for 
Paxr II. L 


pointed 


tail; ſo that each head had a moderate part of the body died 


t, called Amphiſbena, with two heads, many heads. 
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many thouſands beſides me may have ſeen it 3 and it is ſtill to be 


Waters nakes. 


pointed tail, with four! legs, covered with: Nales, leſs thun tlie 
ſcales of a herring. This creature is, as well as I can carry it in 
my eye, two German ells long. This I have ſeen, and perhaps 


ſeen at Mr. Stampeel's, an eminent merchant in Hambutgh , 
to whoſe ſore-fathers it was pawn'd for a conſiderable ſum of 
money, by the Konigſmark's family, who got it, among other 
booty, at the plundering ' of Prague. A painting of it is to be 
ſeen at Copenhagen, in the king's cabinet of curioſities, and 
which I can truly atteſt is perfectly done from the original. The 
emblematic Dragon with ſeven heads, which the Scripture: takes 
notice of, has not alone an imagination, but a natural truth for 
its foundation; and I take this opportunity to obſerve it: but I 
have no ground to confirm what the often quoted Ol. Magnus; 
cap. 29. ſays about ſome birch- trees in this country, which are 
ſeen green Winter and Summer, from a number of Snakes that 
have made their neſts under the roots, and ſo keep them warm. 
The fame au.hor ſays alſo, cap. 30. that the Notvegians are ſo 
ſuperſtitious, as to hold Serpents ſacred, and ſet milk to them 
for food 3 but that ſuperſtition is thrown off long: a0 7179175, 
SE © MG. Wo | 
Water Snakes, Vand-ſlanger, which are commonly darł · colour d, 
and are not reckoned ſo poiſonous as thoſe on land, are found 
here every where in freſh water; but that they, according to 
an old ſaying, are many fathom long, particularly in Store Mios 
on Hedemarken, and ſtrong enough to overſet'a boat, I have 


not found confirmed by experience; tho I will not deny the 
poſſibility of it ; in conſideration of what Livy, Pliny, Strabo, 


and others report, concerning the bloody fight of Atilius Regulus 


againſt a Serpent, 120 feet long, which oppoſed the Romiſh 
army in croſſing the ſea Bagrada in Africa, and killed great num- 
bers of the ſoldiers before he could be deſtroyed ; which was 
done at laſt with pickaxes, for he did not regard their arrows. 
Odoard. Dapper, in his African Travels, p. 394, takes notice, 
that in the land of Quoia there is a ſort of Serpents called Mini, 
the bigneſs of which may be concluded from their ſwallowing up 
a whole ſtag. | | 
The great Sea-ſnakes I once held only for a chimera but am 
now fully convinced that they are found in the North ſea, as ſure 
as any other fiſh: it is ſaid, by the people who inhabit the coaſt, 


This is probably ſome artful impoſition ; for there is not known to be any ſuch 
creature in nature. | 5 tha 
t 
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that they are not generated in the ſea, but on land; and when 
they are grown ſo big that they cannot move about on the rocks, 
they then go into the ſea, and afterwards attain their full growth. 
This laſt account I cannot perſuade myſelf to believe, for. the ſalt 
water is not agreeable to the nature of land: ereatures; and the 
Sea - ſnake is d, without doubt, in the ſea, according to 
the nature of fiſhes; and other creatures; of the ocean. | 
If that be, which many of the farmers hereabout declare, 
that they have ſeen ſnakes of ſeveral ſathoms length ; or if there 
be truth in their accounts, who, from uncertain. relations, deſcribe 
the : Lindormen, or great Snake, it is moſt probable that 


creature would ſooner go to freſh waters, in cafe its body could 


not move about longer on dry land. l 
In Ullands pariſh there is a lake of a middling ſize, which is 

ſaid to have in it theſe Snakes; and the lake Store Mios, in 

Hedemarken, is long and deep enough for. the largeſt ſhip. 

Ol. Magnus, Lib. xxi. cap. 27. Petr. Undalinus, in; his De- 
ſcription of Norway, cap. vii. p. 36. and Jon. Ramus, P. III. 
p. 82, affirm, that there are quantities of large Snakes in theſe 
waters, one of which was: ſeen to reach from Oens Land to 
Kongs Landet ; this I'll leave on their authority, and only ob- 
ſerve, that if it is true, the relation is mixed with fables and 
witchcraft, and omens, which ſhould be exploded. r 

The Sea-ſnake's appearance, they ſay, prognoſticates ſome 


important incident to the country; this is idle. Of the ſame ute. 


fabulous kind is, without doubt, the aforeſaid firſt, author's 
relation, L. xxi. c. 27. of a Snake that was found. near Bergen, 
200 feet long, and 20 thick, which, in the night, left his hole 
in the rock, to go out and devour the farmers calves and ſheep ; 
he might as well have ſaid cows and horſes. Of ſuch monſters on 
land we do not pretend to know any thing here; but with reſpe& 
to the great Sea - ſnake, which is a veritable monſter, of the ſea- 
kind, 1 ſhall ſpeak. particularly, when I come to the ſubject of 
the Norway ſea- animals and fiſh. In the mean time, in the 
words of Ewerh. Happelius, and upon his credit I will introduce 
the following relation out of the Mund. Mirab. T. III. L. I. 


39. 


c. 18. Nicolaus Cramius, miniſter; at Londen in Norway, 74; i High- 


* gives, 16 Jan. Anno 1656, of ſuch a Serpent the following German. 


64 account, from the report of Gulbrandi-Hougſrud and Olaus 
« Anderſen, that they had ſeen; in the laſt Autumnal inundation, 
© a large Water-ſerpent, or Worm, in the Spzriler ſea; and it is 
© believed that it had been ſeen before in Mios, and had been 
* hitherto hid in the river Bang. As ſoon as. it reached the 


© ſhore 


Lizard. 


Frogs. 


Snails. 
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<« ſhore of this river, it proceeded on the dry land to the'Speriler 
« ſea; it appeared like a mighty maſt, and whatever ſtood in its 
« way was thrown down; even the very trees and huts: the 
cc people were terrified with his hiſſing and frightful roaring ; 


c and almoſt all the fiſh, in the aforeſaid fea, were devoured” or 


« drove away by it. The inhabitants of Odale were ſo terrified 
ce at this monſter, that none would venture to go to the ſea, to 
&« follow their cuſtomary fiſhing and wood · trade; nor would any 
« body walk along the ſhore. At the'end of the Autumn, 
ce before the waters were frozen, this monſter was ſeen at "a 
&« diſtance, and, by its enormous ſize, ſurprized every body; its 
ce head was as big as an hogſhead, and the thickneſs of its body, 
ce as far as the 22 above water, was like a tun; the 
« length of the whole body was vaſt; it reached, as far as the 
e ſpectators could judge, the length of three Norway Dannen- 
ce trees, and rather exceeded.” This is the account: Sit fides 
penes autorem. unc l 


. 


The Lizard, called Ogle or Fire- been, and often alſo Fire- ſod, 
is here much of the ſame ſhape, but of various colours, brown, 
greeniſh, and ſtriped. | 

The green ones are found in the fields upon the ground; the 
dark in the cracks and holes of rocks. Ol. Magnus treats, 
L. xxi. c. 28. about the ſo called Hagediſſer, which is a large 
Lizard, of which there are many in the caves and holes of the 
rocks, but are not hurtful or pernicious like Snakes. They are 
unknown to me; for what I have ſeen are but ſmall, like the 
Daniſh, and are very different from the Hagediſſer in warm 
countries. * 

Toads, Tudſer, and Frogs, Padder, which we call Froer, are 
here of the known fort, but they are not ſo frequent here as in 
Denmark : I have never ſeen here any of the ſmall green Frogs, 
that will fit on the leaves of trees, and make a noiſe like the 
ſound of a bell. Theſe in Denmark are called Peder Oxes 
Froer *. ; „ Cy 1 12 

. Snails, Snegle : we have peculiar to this country, ſome naked 
Snails, or without ſhells ; theſe are either large and black, or 
ſmall and of an aſh-grey; and are commonly found under old 
timber, that has laid long on the ground. 00 

The common Frogs have this parti i in thi ake 
a leſs noiſe or croaki ig N the DAR det a an te We i my . 
own and others obſervations, they are in ſome places quite umd. 
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We have others that live upon the graſs and upon leaves; alfo 
in freſh water: theſe are provided with a houſe, or ſhell, which 
is brown, ſtriped, or black; they are: very common. A 
We have alſo the ſalt water Snail; which is partly ſhaped like 
a Snake, and a Craw-fiſh ; likewiſe other forts belonging to the 
ſea, which ſhall be treated of in their proper place. N 
SECT. V. | 
The Graſshoppers of Norway, Faare-Kyllinger, which the c:avtoggers. 
Norvegians call alſo Siritzer and Græſhopper, and ſuch ſmall and 
common creatures, do not deſerve here any particular remarks, as 
nothing diſtinguiſhes them from the common kinds in other 
countries. The ſame may be {aid of the Leach, called the Horſe- 
Leach, the common Earth-worm or Dew-worniz and other large 
and ſmall Worms and Maggots, which are called here contracte 
Mak or Mark. i i A a TC 
A ſhort thick Worm, with fix feet, has the name of the Plow- riow-worm. 
worm, or Muld-Oxe, perhaps becauſe he knows how to plow the 
ground; in the furrows of which the eggs are dug or plow d up in 
the Spring, and would produce an immenſe quantity of Worms, 
and afterwards of Flies, if God's providence had not appointed 
the crows to watch, and given them a particular' appetite to 
devour them fo ſoon as they appear. | EW 
At Hardanger 'there 1s 4 Worm that I have not heard of any Slow-worm. 
where elſe ; it is called the Slow-worm, Slæbe, perhaps becauſe it 
moves but flowly; it is nearly half an ell long, and about as 
thick as a finger; the goats eat them eagerly, and they 
don't hurt them. W SO ee e 
The Centipes, called Tuſind-Been, or Skaal-Orm, is half a cenize.. 
finger's length, reddiſh, with many ſmall legs under the belly: 
they live in ſtables and co. houſes, and are a pernicious creature 
to the cattle, if they chance to ſwallow them with their 
provender. 3 $a" es : „ eee ct 
When this 2 the peaſants take one of the ſame kind 
of Worms, pull of the head, and give it to the ſiek beaſt, rolled 
up in a bit of dough. N | | 


SECT, VI, 


The Cluſter-worm, Drag-for, or Orme- drag, is, as far as I Cuter-worn. 
know, a creature peculiar to this country ; at leaſt I have neither 
ſeen or heard of them in Denmark. It is properly a congeries 
of animals; and conſiſts of an immenſe number of ſmall Worms, 
gathered and extended for a great way along the earth, juſt like 
 ParrT. II. M a rope 
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Spider.“ 
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a rope of many fathoms ; and tis a finger and half, or two fingers 
broad. Each Worm is not thicker than a bit of: coarſe thread, 
and as long as an oat- corn; of a watery colour, with a black ſpot 
on the head. Theſe kind of Worms love to be together, and 
are found by millions, continually crawling upon one another, 
yet ſo that the whole company moves continually forwards, and 
leaves a path behind them, upon the bare ground, like a drawn 
line, What this almoſt numberleſs quantity of ſmall Worms 
nouriſhment or ſubſiſtence is, is not to be perceived; and it is 
probable that they prey upon one another, as M. Labat aſſures us 
the American ſerpents or ſnakes do : otherwiſe the great encreaſe 
and number would render the place where they come unin- 
habitable. Concerning the aforeſaid Orme-Drag Jonas Ramus 
ſays, p. 242, that the common people, when they perceive it, 
look upon it as a ſign of ſome good luck, and throw their 
cloaths in the way ; if the Worms go over them. the owner is 
counted fortunate, but if they paſs on one fide, then, by the 
ſame ſuperſtition, they think that he'll ſoon die. The fame 
author is of opinion, that theſe poſſibly may be the Worms, 
of which Juvenal ſays, Sat. II. | 


Non illis prodeſt in pyxide condita Lyde. 


Id eſt aranei genus, quod millenos vermiculos parere & ſterilita- 
tem tollere dicitur. | | 


According to this opinion the Orme-Drag ſhould be the 
Maggot, or a ſort of young Spider, or ſomething of that kind “, 
which I cannot agree to, ſince Spiders, which are called here 
alſo Kongro, item Spindel, then would be in the ſame places in 
the greateſt quantities ; which is not obſerved, but rather the 
contrary, in compariſon to other countries. This, perhaps, the 
damp air, particularly towards the weſt ſide, may occafion; but 
it is certain, that of that ſort there are but few, neither are they 
large ; and we are leſs troubled with their webs in the houſes 
and churches than any where . | 


* The Spider is produced in its own form from the egg. 

+ The learned Hr. Hermand Rugge, rector at Slidre in Valders, related to me 
ſomething extraordinary concerning a very ſmall unknown Inſe&, hardly Digger than 2 
grain of ſand, with legs all round and red: this is fo poiſanous, that if any beaſt 
accidentall ſhould ſwallow one, he would inſtantly die. EE 
f & ne red Spider, common in England, of which the ſame thing is ſaid here, but 

abulouſly. | 
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A ſort of almoſt inviſible ſmall Worms 1s brought hither in the 1 Worms 
Summer with a certain fog, called Haforje, becauſe the Weſt-. 


wind ſets it in from the ocean. ä | 
This Haforje is full of the aforeſaid ſmall Worms, which fall on 
the trees, and all greens, and do a vaſt deal of damage. 4 
| When the honey-dew falls on the fruit or hops, then there 
follows, and doubtleſs ariſes from that, a ſort of ſmall Worms, 
which do a vaſt deal of miſchief alſo ; againſt which the farmers 
make uſe of the following remedy : they take one ant-hillock, or 
more, and boil it in a tun of watcr, and ſprinkle every green 
thing with it that they want to ſave. This honey-dew 1s a 
kind of a ſlimy moiſture, which dries by the ſun's ſudden heat, 
and then a in form of cobwebs ; and propably this 1s the 
riſe of a half fabulous account given in Ewerh. Happelii Mund. 
Mirab. Tom. I. L. II. c. vii. p. 91. in the following words. 


? 


« Pratorius in theſe words deſcribes an uncommon rain, which H German 


&« fell Anno 1655. He ſays in his New World, P. I. p. 245, 
« that advices came from Hamburgh of the 29th of July, that 
c a merchant had reported, for truth, the following fact, which 
«© happened in Norway: i. e. There is a wood, which the day 
4 before was all green and beautiful, and the following day 
« quite withered away, and the leaves were all covered with 
« linnen, like muſlin or gauze; of which the king of Denmark 
« was preſented with 20 ells, and a merchant in Hamburgh had 
„ alſo had a piece in his hands. 
© This we look'd upon as a mere fable at Leipzig, but ſome 
<« inſiſted upon the fact, the truth of it being vouch d by ſeveral 
letters from Hamburgh ; yet it remained a kind of doubt, and 
« people did not know what to believe, till one account came 
« 1n after the other, and cleared up all doubt of this ſuſpicious 
« prodigy; and finally, it was put upon footing of credit, by. 
a conſiderable burgher and merchant's having received a very 
full and particular account, in the beginning of Auguſt, from 
« his faithful friend, a lord of the manor there; which I have 
read, and with aſtoniſhment; viz. from Tundern in Holſtein; 
* and wherein was ſpecified, that at a place in Norway, for about 
« a Quarter of a mile round, there had fallen a kind of a web, 
„which had covered the earth. It is almoſt white, ſays the ac- 
** count, and has the appearance of gauze ; the people in thoſe 
“parts had made apparel of it, and drefſed themſelves in it. 
«© Perhaps God has — it to them as a warning, to make them 
e leave 


* 


— 


Small Worms 
that fall with 
the ſnow. 


Plague. 
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c leave off their pride and vanity, and humble themſelves in 
« their dreſs. Along with the account the ſame perſon had ſent 
« a piece of the ſaid gauze, folded round a piece of paper, of 
« the ſize of a quarter of a ſheet both in breadth and length. 
« This I examined, and found that it reſembled a cobweb in 
« fineneſs, but differed in other reſpects viſibly. It was very 
« ſtrong, and would bear pulling in any part before it would 
« tear ; which our cobwebs wont, for a large fly will tear them. 
« Vide Frantz. in Hiſt, Animal. c. xiii. tract. 4. p. m. 869, $90; 
the ſpeculative ſpeech of Thales to Solon ſetting aſide the blowing 
c it to pieces, and deſtroying it with a bare finger, as is daily expe- 
«© rienced. And further, this Norvegian gauze, when laid out of 
c the hands, would curl up together, and, as often as one had a 
mind, might be ſtretched out without any hurt; which a eob- 
« web will not bear; for when you take that off from the walls, 
C &c. it curls up together like the rind of warm bacon, and is 
« like a thick thread, and ſcarce poſſible to be -unfolded-above 
once, and brought to its former breadth ; not to mention 
many more things, in which it differs.” So far Happelius of 
Prætorius. | of BARS 

Some years ſince it was obſerved in the dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, 
for ſeveral miles round, that there were no leaves on the oak 
trees, they were all conſumed by a kind of ſmall Worms, which 
were afterwards transformed into a flying inſect of a white colour. 
Theſe creatures were all blaſted afterwards, and fell on the ground 
in ſuch heaps, that it appeared like the cherry-tree bloſſom 
when 1t 1s blown, and falls on the ground. | 

To the former claſs, or ſome other nearly related to it, one 
might perhaps refer thoſe ſmall Worms which are ſaid to fall with 
the ſnow in the Spring of the year, tho' that ſeldom ha 
after the trees have budded ; for if it does, the young — 
uſually decay. | | 


1 


It is ſaid that in the Spring ſometimes there falls down with 
the ſnow a ſort of Worms larger, and more conſpicuous: theſe 
are thick and longiſh, of a dark colour, and they do much miſ- 
chief to the greens, and may be counted a plague. 

Anno 1684, which was a dry year, theſe were found in incre- | 
dible numbers, ſwarming together; and where-ever one took the 
moſt pains to deſtroy them, they increaſed the faſter ; they did 
not hurt the corn, but deſtroyed all other kind of green. In 


the year 1909 the ſame ſwarm, which ſeemed an inftrument 5 
| t 


the hand of God, was ſtretched out todeſtroy the cabbage, graſs, 
hemp, and flax, but not the corn, which they ſeemed to have 
orders to leave; ſor they never hurt it. 

The ſevere year, 1742, ſtill freſh in our memories, was re- 
markable alſo for theſe worms, and for their conſequences. On 
Palm- ſunday they were ſeen by many people, as they were going 
to church, lying on the ſnow, and groping for the earth; which 
has been afſured me by Hr. profe or Erich Grave, who ſent to 
me, living at that time in Copenhagen, written atteſtations re- 
lating to it, which I ſhewed his late majeſty king Chriſtian the 
VIth, who was deſirous of knowing the origin of theſe worms, 
but did not much credit that atteſtation, though ſubſcribed by 
ſeveral farmers in Rygge Sogn, near Mos. 

Hr. juſtice· counſellor Detharding, then preceptor of phyſick 
in the univerſity of Copenhagen, held immediately a lecture, or 
diſputation, thereon, which he called Diſquiſitio phyſica ver- 
mium in Norvegia, qui noviter viſi, & c. wherein his opinion is, 
that the eggs of theſe worms, which had remained from the laſt 
Summer in the cracks, and on the branches of the adjining trees, 
fell from thence with the ſnow, and not from the air; and par- 
ticularly he takes the pains, in his excellent method, to demon- 
ſtrate, that theſe worms are not (according to the publick notion) 
any thing new or uncommon, or different ſhaped ; for that, after 
he had examined the make and form of them in a microſcope, 
according to the plate annex'd, he found them to be ex genere 
erucarum, or of the common Caterpillar kind, which the trees 
are full enough of, both here and in other places. 

He ſhews that they, like theſe, have a horny ſhell on the head, 
ſixteen feet, the fix foremoſt armed with ſharp claws, the eight 
hinder on the body flat, to go upon, and two hindmoſt of all 
placed by themſelves; alſo, that they were, in general, ſmooth, 
tho' a little hairy, in ornamental tufts, about the body. 

Firſt, he aſſerts, that theſe erucæ, like other common Cater- 
pillars, change into the ſo called Nymphas, or hide, or cover 
themſelves, a ſhort time, in a roundiſh ſhell, and become in- 
ſenſible ; and then, that they come forth in the ſhape of a butter. 
fly. The only thing in which they ſhew any ſenſible difference 
is, that theſe Norvegian worms were of a black colour, which 
is like the fineſt black velvet. This colour Hr. Detharding is 
of 2 ion they had received under the ſnow, which uncommon 
confinement might this year have effected ſome uncommon change 
in their delicate bodies. | 
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quelques pays ces chenilles ont attaque 
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This is his opinion: but if I am to believe ſeveral ocular wits 
neſſes that have ſeen this Worm inſtantly; when it fell black on 
the top of the ſnow, and have ſeen it come at once, together | 
with the ſnow, from the ſnowy y; the reſt ſeems dubious *, 
All that I have further to ſay is, in the year 17 35, many 
fields in France were viſited with the fame Wormp ace 
cording to Monſ. Reaumur's account, which well deferves to 
introduced here: Elles (les chenilles a douze jambes) nous ont 
pourtant appris en 1735, qu'elles doi vent otre miſes au rang des 
chenilles les plus capables de nous faire du mal. Depuis les der. 
niers jours de Juin, juſq a la fin de Juillet, il a paru un grand 
nombre de chenilles vertes, telles que celles que nous avons de- 
crites cy-deſſus, Mais il a paru encore beaucoup plus de chenilles, 
qui, comme les precedentes, n avoient que douse jambes, & que 
quatre intermediates, dont le fond de la couldur du corps etoit un 
Verd plus brun. Le Verd de quelques - unes tiroit fur le nou, 
&c. Il n'eſt pas aiſe de ſe repreſenter la quantite de ces chenilles, 
qui a paru cette annee aux environs de Paris juſqu a tours en 
Auvergne, en Bourgogne, &c. Elles ont commence par atta- 
quer les legumes ; elles ont ravage preſque tous les jardins pota · 
gers des environs de Paris, appelles Marais, a un tel point, qu'on 
n'y voyoit au plus que des fragmens de feuilles; les plantes 
n'avoient plus que des tiges & des cotez de feuilles, & Dans 
les avoines. Manſ. de 
Nainvillier ecrevit a Monſ. du Hamel fon frere, qu'elles commen 
coient a les manger aux environs de pluvieux, &c. En Auvergne 


3 
9 
— 


&& Bourgogne elles ſe ſont attachez aux chanvres encore trop 


jeunes, ou trop eloignes de la maturite, &c. Memoires ſervir 
a Phiſtoire, des InſeQes, Tom. ii. P. ii. p. 94, ſeq» If there 
be any comfort in what is called fellow-ſüffering, then we ſee 
that France, ſo highly favoured otherwiſe by nature, has, in-this 
reſpect, not any preference. One thing may. ſtil be added from 
the learned Hr. Ole Tidemand, dean here in Bergen, his ac- 
count, viz. That in Stokke pariſh, in: the county of -Jarkberg, 
aſter they had put up publick prayers in the church againſt theſe 
pernicious worms, they were ſeen to gather in great heaps, and 
crawl to the neareſt waters, and drown themſelves; and from 
that time there was not one found. | $11 


Worms in and with the ſnow appears very ſtrange, particularly if we obſerve 
their ſubtil bodies not formed to bear che leaſt cold, which otherwiſe either kills them, 
or lays them in a ſtate of inſenſibility. See, in the mean time; Ariftor. Hiſt. l 
L. v. c. 19. Ulyſſ. Aldrovand. de Inſect. L. vi. c. 9. Th. Bartholin, de uſu nivis 
medic. c. 9. Ewerhard. Happelii Mund. Mirab. Tom. i. L. ii. c. 7. 0 
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in houſesy and are called Mol, that is, Moths 1 eloaths: 


others live in gs. APY" they are known by the 
| name of Kaal Orm, do à vaſt deal of miſchief; others 


re on the trees, and damage the fruit: we have them here 
in great variety, and worthy to fall under Reaumur's examt- 
— this lace is to be obſerved: as the country's peculiar 
property, is, that theſe Worms particularly love our Nor- 
way hawthorn trees, where their web is found fixed ſometimes 
like a fine-gauze; ſo that it ſeems they are ſatisfied with the 
leaves of this ſhrub, for want of - mulberry leaves; and then the 


are not only of various colours and gloſs, as in other places , but 
there is formed, here one very rare and peculiar fort, which is 
quite blue ; of which a friend 'of mine ſent 74 very lately to 
Copenhagen, to be put in the rare collection of Inſects which his 
excellence, the ſecret conference counſellor, count Rabe, has be- 
gun, and is determined to enlarge. | EE e 
Bees, Bier, do. not generate here: our Summers are too ſhort 
for them, but: yet Humble-bees, and other flying Inſects, are 
very frequent. We have common Flies, large 


„ and brown, with ſpotted and ſtriped wings. They are all 
= here, particularly in the Autumn, in ſuch quantities that 
they are very tron in the houſes: And we have large and 


and ſtinging, awake the fleeping : they would be inſufferable, 7 
they were not drove away by ſmoaking the bed- chamber. 

We have particularly a fort of large gnat, called Mehenk, 
which gives the 'moſt trouble. Ol. Magn. obſerves, L. xix. c. 
15. that when the ſouth wind blows in Winter, there comes 
forth from the earth, from under the ſnow, vaſt quantities of 
ſmall Gnats, that ſwarm mightily about, till the north-wind 
blows, which kills them; but they revive, or come to life 


La prodigieuſe varietẽ des formes des inſeftes de differentes claſſes & de diffe- 
rens genres, offre un grand ſpectacle à qui ſcait les conſiderer: Quelle varietẽ dans 
la figure de leurs corps, dans le nombre de leurs jambes, dans leur arrangement & 
dans la figure & ſtructure des ailes, dont les unes ſont des eſpeces de gazes & dont 
les autres ſont couvertes de pouſſiere, de figures regulieres & tes, comme des 
tuiles. Autres ailes ont des ętuis, dans leſquels elles fe tiennent le oo ſouvent plices 
par art. Reaumur L. C. T. i. p. i. p. 17. | 


again, 


Or the Caterpillar kind chene are fore ſmall ones that are found curyit 


Butterflies, which afterwards come forth from their Nymphis, Buerties. 


and ſinall, black, ri. 


fmall Gaats mu more numerous; which, with their buzzing Gass. 


Wood-lice. 


Fleas, 


Beetles. 


Ants. 
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again, as ſoon as the ſouth wind, which firſt brought them, ſets 


in again. 

; hams, in his Fauna Suecica, p. 326. takes notice of a 
fort of Flies, which ate very common in Finmark : Nigra eſt, 
oculi rubent, ſab his linea alba, abdomen nigro & incarno teſſe- 
latum ; thorax tribus canis lineis differt a præcedente, quod 
dimidio minor, quod non uti prior ſub volatu bombos edat, quod 
non ita putrida quærat, quodque aliter generetur, Sola magni- 
tudo in fie externa diſtinctam reddit, Vix eandem ſpeciem cre- 
derem. In Finmarchia Norvegiæ integras domos fere replet ®, 


SECT. X 


Wood-lice are common here as in other places; a well-known 
plague, and particularly if they have their origin in fir-wood, 
of which moſt houſes are built; but which trees, according to 
their kinds, yield them or not, (for there is a difference); the 
farmers can diſtinguiſh whether they will ſwarm, as ſoon as they 
cut into the wood, | | | 

A ſort of ſmall black Inſects, called Froſk, are ſeen in Norway, 
hopping about in the graſs like Fleas; and there are alſo ſome 
other nearly of the ſame ſhape, but not leaping or jumping : 
theſe laſt keep upon the leaves of ſeveral trees, and are in the 
beginning green, but are. afterwards of a reddiſh white : theſe 
find their food there, and they curiouſly carve and pierce the 
leaves of ſeveral trees, and we and roll them up, to put their 
furry web between the two membranes, and lay their eggs. 

Beetles, Skarn Baſſer, called here Tordiveler, are of ſeveral 
ſorts ; and amongſt them we have ſome, which, from their horned 
heads, are called Flyvende, Flying-ſtags, or Stag-horn'd Beetles: 
theſe are found in the woods, and particularly on oak-trees, and 
ſerve, with other Inſects, for food for birds. 

Ants we have of two forts, with and without wings, and we 
have a red, as well as a dark brown one : they are found here in 
the fir-woods in vaſt quantities. There is is ſometimes found 


* The ſpecies thus deſcribed by Linnzus is no other than our common Houſe-fly. 

+ This ſort is mentioned by Jo. Suammerdam, in Hiſt. Inſector. p. 104, ſequ. He 
names fix large, 32 middling, and 127 ſmaller ſpecies ; but ſuch a detail concerning 
the Norvegian kinds in particular, is not to be expected here, either of theſe or other 
Inſects, tho' I could wiſh ſomebody elſe would undertake it; perhaps there might be 
found a great many ſpecies in Norway, unknown to other places. + 

Some are of opinion, that the wings are only the diſtinction of the he-kind, 
Mares alatos dixi, fœminas maximas pennatas, neutras minimas impennes. Neutra 
cohabitant per annum, acervoſque RED Mares & fœminæ quam primum 


prodeunt generant ovaque deponunt. Mox his peractis, expelluntur ambo a neutris. 
C. Linnæus Fauna Suec. p. 306. 5 a | | ö 


in 
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in Ant-hillocks what is called Norſk-Virak, which 1s but little 
inferior to the oriental reſins; this the Ant gathers from the 
reſinous moiſture that runs from the fir · trees, and ſeparates it 
with its feet; it then moiſtens it, and maſticates it ſo long, 
that it becomes a well-ſcented reſin, of which I can ſhow a 
CRETE oper 


Of the Inſects which belong to the element of water, there 
might, with nice examination, I am perſuaded, be found many 
ſtrange and unknown; for what our eyes, without trouble or much 
examination can diſcover, are not near ſo many as are found by 
microſcropes, and from their minuteneſs eſcape the naked eye. 
One ought to be provided with exceeding good magnifying 
glaſſes, or microſcopes, if one would make diſcoveries of this 
kind. | : | 

What I can remember to have particularly remarked, in regard 
to Water Inſects, worthy of obſervation, and any ways uſeful, is 
confined to theſe following kinds. 

Firſt, the little round Beetle: this is ſmall and black, round as Wale. 
a ball, and has a little thin narrow tail ; horſes and cows are often ns 
hurt by ſwallowing this kind in their water. | 

We have alſo an extraordinary, and otherwiſe to me unknown 
Inſect, larger than an Ear-wig, and ſomething like it, but very 
different in the head ; it having two crooked horns bending 
towards each other, which open and ſhut like a pair of pincers; 
and which I, for want of a — name, will call Kniber, till 
ſuch time as we know better; with theſe weapons this little 
animal does a deal of miſchief to the ſmall fiſh. A friend 
of mine, that has a country-houſe a little way from town, and 
near to it a good fiſh-pond, aſſures me, that this little Inſect 
annually deſtroys vaſt quantities of fiſh there, particularly of 
his young carp ; the breed of which, at a great expence, he 
had imported from Germany : he had no luck in attempting to 
breed them ; for not only the ſpawn, but the young ones, are 
deſtroyed when they are grown to ſome bigneſs *®. Almoſt the 
ſame inconveniency is cauſed by a ſort of Water-Fleas with long water-Flea. 
legs; they will ſhoot and leap about upon the water, and then 
duck; and with their ſharp, tho' ſubtil minute trunk, ſting the: 
fiſh, and ſuck their blood ; but they don't keep it long, for, like 


Fs 
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Red Worm 


Bear-fiſh. 
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the ' aforeſaid horned inſect, they diſcharge a red liquor ſoou 


after, through the proboſcis that had ſuck d it in 7. 
On the coaſt of the Weſtern ocean, in the water between the 
many iflands and cliffs near that ſhore, in warm Summer days, 
are found more or leſs, and ſome years immenſe quantities 
of a kind of ſmall, and hardly perceptible Red- Worm, calleg 
Roe-Aat ; they look like the fineſt ſewing filk ; they are hardly 
half the length of a pin, but in ſuch numberleſs quantities, as has 
been ſaid, that they perfectly colour the water; one quart of 
water may contain many millions. When the Worms appear in 
ſuch great quantities they do vaſt damage to the herring-fifliing, 
for the roe of the fiſh immediately rots on their fixing on it, and 
particularly when they are incloſed, or drove up in a creek, as 
fometimes they are, by ſeveral hundred or thouſand tuns together, 
to be rinſed and falted occaſionally; which ſhall be ſpoken of in 
its proper place. | | e 

From theſe Roe Aat it ſhould ſeem that a certain fort of Snails 
get that red colour, which occaſions the excrements of one of our 


coaſt birds, called Teiſten, which lives chiefly on thoſe ſnails, to 
be of a very high red colour; this they drop all along the thore. 
We may probably have Purple-Snails of the ſame Kind as the 
Oriental, tho' not regarded. | ; T6) YEA l 

We have here alſo a kind of miſchievous ſea inſect, called 
Fiſke-Biorn, that is, the Bear ſiſh, by the common people: it 
has a whitiſh, hard and ſhining horny ſhell, divided by twelve 
rings or circles; and on the undermoſt or flat fide it has twelve 
feet. The largeſt of theſe as I have ſeen, and of which I have, 
is about the length of a joint of a finger, but the leaſt not a 


quarter part fo big; and they differ in colour. Theſe vermin 


plague various forts of fiſh, but moſt of any the coc. 

When he hangs to a hook, and cannot clear himſelf by ſwim- 
ming or ſplaſhing, then the Fiſke-Biorn faſtens on him, and facks 
out his juice and fat, fo that the cod won't be fit to eat. Theſe 
Fiſke-Biorne, or the like Inſects, hunt many fiſh about ſo, that 
they ſeek for land by way of ſhelter, about the rocks near there, 
according to the Creator's wiſe and gracious purpoſes: particularly 
the ſalmon is ſerved fo, a fiſh otherwiſe with us difficult to catch. 

If it was not for a number of green and blueiſh flat lice, ſomer 
thing like bugs, which get between his fins, and plague him b, 

+ De pulice aquatico Hr. Swammerdam has very pretty obſervations in his Hiſt. 
Inſect. p. 70 : as alſo Derham in his Phyſico-Theolog. K m. 368. 

a 


The creature intended by this author is the Notonecta, or Boat-fly ; not the Pulex 
Aquat. of Swammerdam, and others. | 
that 
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that he ſeeks for rivers or water-falls, to waſh them off, we 
ſhould ſeldom have opportunities o* ng; at him: by that 
means he falls into the hands of "mankind, to a great advantage. 
The Sea. Beaver ãs another and larger Inſet, peculiar to the ſea. 
It is ſometiniss taken here, and in the Nordland Waters that sen geaer 
run between «the cliffs. and iſlands, near the coaſt of Norway; 
and is ſaid to be an amphibious creature, like the ordinary 
Beaver, of which I have treated before, in the deſeription of land- 
animals. By the plate annexed it will be found to be the A 
ſame that is called in the Mediterranean Hippocampus, and / | 
by the Italians Cavallo Marino, the Sea horſe; but that nam 
here ſignifies quite another creature. Hayv-Bæveren is an hex- 
angular fiſh, reſembling a worm; its head, neck and cheſt 
very much reſembles a horſe, yet fo that the mouth is a kind of 
trunk *; the body more wonderful, being undulated : every one 
of the rings formed by theſe undulations, has on the fix corners 
ſome ſmall projecting ſpines, and with theſe, as well as the hollow 
rings, this creature moves hiniſelf like ſmall Worms, for want of 
feet. The tail, which begins from their broad belly, is, in moſt 
that I have ſeen of them, rolled up, and lies in a fort of circular 
direction on their back: when that is ſtretched out, I believe the 
creature's length may be a quarter of an ell ; and about the middle 
it is as thick as a good large thumb; tis of a greeniſh colour, 
towards the back part a little darker, and looks mighty pretty. 
O. Wormius ſays, that this creature is ſerviceable in 245 cures, 
Muſeo, p. 244. and others. again fay the belly has ſomething 
poiſonous in it. & | | | 

A ſhort and thick Sea-Worm is found here alfo, for which I don't 
know a name; it is about the length and thickneſs of a finger, y,1.n 

ite white, without head or tail, and with only one opening at Worm. 
the end, which doubtleſs ferves for a paſſage. for both aliments 
V7 ͤ ͤ Ä | 

The ſtomach is as long as the Worm, and there is no fign 
of entrails ; the fleſh 1s white and tough, and of a pretty hard 
abb. rt Res e e 

Pere Labat ſays that the Americans eat a Water- worm, which, 
according to his deſcription, very much reſembles this, but is ſome- 
thing larger. be eras dani N 

N Hippocampus nomen compoſitum eſt ex dictione e, qui equum ſignificat, & 


X&{T}, quæ erucam, 7 5 erucam imitatur, non modo corporis flexura, fed etiam 
crculis, quibus ut inſecta diſtinguitur. Willough. L. iv. c. 9. P. 157. 3 


1 This is properly. a fich of the-Syngathus kind; not an Inſdct. 
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To the Inſecta Aquatica I have yet to add that little creature; 
which generates in the Conchæ avitificæ; and, according to the 
general tradition, ſhould be a young Duck. or Gooſe, pf that 
ſort that we commonly call Stok Ender, and alſo 'Vand-Eller; 
and by ſome Angle-Tasker ; which laſt name I rather give them, 
becauſe the ſhell looks ſomething like a pocket. The birds which 
have been ſuppoſed hatched from theſe, generate in the common 
way; I ſhall give an account of theſe in the following chapter 
of birds. That any kind of fowls ſhould grow upon trees, and 


be properly and truly called Tree Geeſe, is a thing which 1 have 


Fable of 
Geeſe ſaid to 
grow on trees. 


narrowly examined into, and find without the leaſt foundation; 
tho' it is here, and in other places, taken on the credit of one 
from another. Hr. Jonas Ramus writes thus in his Chorogtaphi- 
cal Deſcription of Norway, p. 244, concerning this matter : 
It is ſaid that a particular ſort of Geeſe is found in Nordland (one 
may ſay, with a great deal of truth, that thoſe that are ſuppoſed 
to be Angle-Taskers, are found in many more places here on the 
weſt ſide of Norway) which leave their ſeed on old trees, and 
ſtumps and blocks lying in the ſea ; and that from that ſeed there 
grows a ſhell faſt to the tree, from which ſhell, as from an egg, by 
the heat of the ſun, young Geeſe are hatched, and afterwards 
grow up ; which gave riſe to the fable, that Geeſe grow upon 
trees. So far Hr. Ramus, who looks upon it as a fable: but how 
are we to comprehend ſuch an ambiguous way of talking, namely, 
to grow upon trees? This, he ſays, is not to be underſtood to 
grow like fruit growing on a tree“; on the contrary, | his 
opinion is, that Geeſe grow on old piles and timber bulwarks, 
and the like at the ſea ſide; namely, when the Wild-Gooſe has 
dropped or left his ſeed on the piles, &c. which gives ſome 
a ground and reaſon for the belief of it. At the ſame time I 
may inform the reader, that the well-deſerving, and otherwiſe 
not credulous, Hr. Ramus, lived in the eaſt country, full 5350 
Norway miles from theſe coaſts, otherwiſe he would have 
better examined into the origin or riſe of this opinion, and not 
have been ſo liable to miſtake. 12 »2 e 
The truth is this, that on the aforeſaid old timber piles, and 
alſo on the keels of old ſhips, there is ſeen to grow, as by the 
* Michael Meyerus endeavoured to maintain this opinion in a particular treatiſe, 
De volucri arborea; and in a public ſentence, in the Sas at Paris, upon it, it 
was allowed that theſe Geeſe, for that reaſon, were not to be reckoned amongft birds ; 


and therefore allowed to be eat in Lent and faſting ſeaſons. Mich. Bernh. Valentini 
Muſ. Muſeorum, Lib. iii. p. 466. | 2 
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exact drawing annexed: appears. This: peculiar. creature is of * 


about a ages 


s length and half, and an inch broad, and retty 
thick: it is brown and ſpungy, a little curl'd or ſheivell'd, like 
an apple, when it is dry'd ; that at firſt it may be twice the 
length. Its neck is tough and hollow; like the fin 
when it is opened there is _— to be ſeen, but ſmall and 
fine deep black filaments; theſe are like bunches of flax all 
through. IN one end of the neck is made faſt to the timber, in 


manner of a the other, or the end that hangs down, has 
28 


a double ſhe ight blue colour, and of ſubſtance like a 


maſcle-ſhell; but much "lefs about the ſize of an almond, and, 


like it, of a ſharp oval 
there is found in it the lit 
Wild Gooſe. Almoſt its whole 3 which is compoſed of 
ſmall toughiſh membranes, repreſents ſome little crooked dark 
feathers, —— together, their ends running together in a 
cluſter : hence it has been ſuppoſed to be of the Bird kind. At the 
extremity of the neck alſo t 
extreme ſmall Bird's head; but one muſt take the force of imagi- 
nation to help to make ĩt look ſo: this I have conſtantly found 
on many examinations; and in all my enquiries, I cannot learn 
that any one has ever ſeen any thing more; though there are many 
who pretend to appeal to witneſſes for the fact, that have ſeen 
this young Gooſe, as «he call: it. I will allow that they may 
have ſeen in this ſhell a wing Sea Inſect, as it en is, but 
noting elſe. 

When the Duck's eg 
like this, conſiſting of: —— but feathers; they on Ducklings 
come afterwards, in the place of the down, which appears firſt ; 
but here is no down, and there ſeems to be no body, nothing but 
long, crooked, ſqueezed up feathers; with a little point, or ſmall 


_— When this ſhell is opened, 


button; at the end, that may reſemble a head, if fancy will have 


it ſo, as has been Gid. | | 

The opinion of the Geeſe's exted bed is, ſotting all the reſt 
aſide, doubly improbable, in conſideration that the fr conchæ 
anatiferæ are found not only on old timber, floating on the 
water, but alſo on ſmall branches of ſuch ness. as > fiſher- 


men affirm grow only in the deep ocean, from the very bottom, 


at 100' fathom or more. I have ſome of ſuch branches, with this 
ſtrange growth on them Where theſe grow no bird can come; 
and their evacuations, eſpecially the fluid kind, cannot ſink thi- 
ther, or be collected in a ſtate. of prolification. | I-will-not take 
1 me to diſcuſs how 3 to nature ono might call ſuch a 
PART II. ak generation, 


PL bo 


of a glove : 


creature: reported to be a young 


re is ſomething that looks like an 


g is opened, the o young one is never found 
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generation, from the ſemen of the male, without the afliſtancy 


of the female egg; but in the mean time, it is in this caſe ag 


in many other branches of the ſtudy of nature, in which one may 
with a certainty aſſert what a thing is not, though, at the ſame 
time, one cannot poſitively ſay what it is. I remember to have 
heard, though only by report, and that not the beſt warranted, 
that in France, from the like ſhells, yet hanging to their necks, 
have been ſeen ſeveral ſmall Worms crawling into life and liberty. 
Georgius Marcgravius ſeems to have been of this opinion; and in 
his Hiſtoria Naturalis Braſiliæ, Lib. iv. cap. xxu. p. 188, ſays of 
the ſame Sea-worms or Inſects growing on trees, what here fol. 
lows : Reri apiya Braſilienſibus, vulgo Long-neck, Hydrum vo- 
cari poſſe puto. Oriuntur a pice navali, ſubter navem imme- 
diate adhærentes tabulis innumera copia. Corpus autem eſt unum 
aut duos digitos longum, teres, æqualiter craſſum, craſſitie du- 
pla, pennæ anſerinæ. Huic annata eſt conchula figuræ ovalis, 
magnitudine olive, major aut minor, conſtatque quinque parti- 
bus, albi coloris, ſed ubi partes coaluerunt crocei. Non dura 
ſed molliuſcula eſt conchula. In uno latere rimam habet, per 
quam capitulum ſuum exſerit, conſtans multis elegantibus quaſi 
tornatis filamentis, lunatis, ſemi-digitum longis. Color corporis 
eſt fuſcus ſeu nigricans, ut & filamenta capitis. Immediate 
autem pici adhzrent, quaſi corpus abſciſſum eſſet, & aggluti- 
natum abſciſſa parte, nec unquam a navi ſe poſſunt ſolvere, niſi 
vi abſtrahuntur: Multa millia ſæpe uni navi adhærent, præſer- 
tim proram verſus inferius, & navis curſum retardare dicuntur. 
Vivunt multas horas detracti extra aquam. What I have to 
obſerve on this is, that though Maregravius does not allow this 
creature to be a young Duck, but properly a Water - worm, 
yet he is miſtaken to ſay, Oriuntur e pice navali; rather better in 
pice : it is only becauſe the Worm perhaps finds a better opportu- 
nity to ſtick his eggs there. Our Bergen ſkippers ſay, that when 
they come home from a long voyage from Spain, or the Me- 
diterranean, and have their ſhips clean'd, they find a great 
many of theſe creatures hanging in bunches all under the bot- 
toms ; that the pitch does not breed theſe worms is ſufficiently 


ſeen ; for at any time, by ſearching for them, they are to be found 


on bulwarks and piles, which are never pitched; not to men- 
tion thoſe which I have of the ſame kind, hanging upon branches 
of thoſe deep growing ſea-trees, as has already been ſaid. To 
confirm the truth of this, more will be faid in the following 
chapter, and will be found in the article of Ducks. I ſhall further 


quote O. Wormius's words, in Muſeo, p. 257. De harum avium 
| _ generatione 
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generatione variant autores. Quidam more aliarum avium per 
coitum propagari wr gn quidam ex ligno putri naſci volunt, 
alii ex corruptis arboris cujuſdam pomis, alu ex conchis. Quorum 
ſententias & rationes expendere hoc loco, noſtri non eſt inſtituti. 
Ut nihil de iis dicam, qui ſtatuunt, diverſas eſſe aves, que ex 
conchis proveniunt, ab iis, quæ ex putridis lignis aut pomis or- 
tum trahunt. Immo non * qui ex quovis ligno naſci poſſe 
ad ſtruant, dummodo in mari & undis juxta Hebrides putredinem 
concipiant - Juſt as doubtful writes Jul. Cz. Scaliger about this 
Inſet,  Exercit. 59. Sect. 2. and ſays, that on the French coaſt 
they are called Craban. It is a pity that Doct. Grothauſen's Ex- 
amination of this Inſect is not come to light; on which are Hr. 
Frid. Chriſt. Leſſer's words, in his Teſtaceo Theologico, P. i. L. i. 
c. 3. F. 112, p. 442, thus: Anno 1732, the following writing 
was promiſed: Specimen Anatomico-Phyſicum, quo genuina 
magis & accuratior hiſtoria conchæ Pholadis pſeud ex, vulgo 
anatiferz dictæ, quæ anili fabulz, quod anſerum quoddam genus 
in arboribus creſcat, anſam dedit, ratione & experientia Rtabilitur, 
& figuris æneis, ad vivum inciſis, illuſtratur, ad demonſtrandam 
ſummi Numinis exiſtentiam contra Atheos & concelebranda miri- 
fica ejus opera & infinite ſtupenda, in lucem editum a T. W. 
Grothaus. M. D. I wrote on that account Anno 1740, to a friend 
in Copenhagen, who, on the 2oth of December, adviſed, it was 
not publiſhed. The late learned Grothauſen had undertaken, ac- 
cording to account, to write a Natural Hiſtory of all the king's 
dominions; but that good man's death at St. Thomas's, in the 
Weſt Indies, fruſtrated our hopes; M Aas otherwiſe qualified 
for the undertaking, preferable to me, and perhaps any other. 
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Of BIRDS. 
Srer. I. Order an 'divifion. - Scr. IT. Of Amphibious Birds, their nature 
and properties: * Sect, III. Dangerous bird-catching in ſome places. Sxer. 
IV. The Growſe, and ſeveral other kinds. Scr. V. The Dove, and ſeveral 
others. Sr. VI, Ducks, and other Water-foul. SecT. VII. The Falcon, 
and other Hie kinds, © Ster. VIII. The Kite, and ſeveral others. SECT. IX, 
Of ſeveral Sea and Freſb water Bird. "I 


N the Natural Hiſtory of Norway, the deſcription of Birds 

is yet to come, and that of the Fiſh; they make the two 

moſt intereſting heads: and firſt, ſomething; is to be ſaid in re- 

The order of gard to the diviſion and order of Birds into their propet claſſes. 

ing to their Aldrovandus, Geſnerus, Willughbicus, Zornius “, Klein, and 

ler ckeln others, who, ex profeſlo, have treated on Ornithology, or the 

Hiſtory of Birds, in particular writings, claſſing them either by 

their element, or where they take up their abode, their magni- 

tude, or form; particularly their claws and bills, their legs, way 

of ſubſiſting, their ſervices or injuries to mankind : but as I on 

one fide allow that theſe limitted diſtinctions would give a more 

diſtinct idea of them, and would be matter for a treatiſe on the 

ſubject alone, where all the known Birds of all countries might 

have place, and make all the claſſes compleat ; I find „ 

other hand, that which ever of theſe methods of claſſing one 

chuſes, there will be no quite diſtinct, or abſolute ſeparate 

bounds, to be r many Birds, in one reſpect, may belong 

to a certain claſs; but have, in another reſpect, ſomething 

which, with as much reaſon, would range them in another: con- 

ſequently there is no rule without exceptions, contractions, or 
extenſions. 5 „ 555 

For this reaſon, I have not thought it neceſſary to confine the 

reader's thoughts to any of the before-mentioned claſſes, and 

particularly as none would be compleat, eſpecially with enume- 


* This author treats the moſt regular and moſt amply, but is rather too prolix on 
the diſtinctions of Birds, and the limits of thoſe diſtinctions, in his Petino Theologic. 
P. ii. c. 1. from. 1 to b. 81. . e e 
15 | | rating 
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rating of Norway Birds alone, without introducing thoſe from 
foreign countries, which I do not intend in any article, only ſo 
far as it may be neceſſary by way of parallel, or to clear up any 
capital point of my own. | > Fl ef 
I have therefore followed the names in my own language, in 
alphabetical order, and, in the ſubjoined ſhort deſcriptions, have 
faid as much as will ſhew to what claſs each belongs; yet 
nevertheleſs, if any body is deſirous of ſeeing the names of 
the Land Birds, Water Birds, and thoſe of the ſhores, at one 
view, the Land Birds of Norway are the following, according to 
their names alphabetically in that language : Aarfugl, Akerloe, 
Aker Rixe, Allikke, Berg-ugle, Bogfinke, Dompap, Droſſel, Due, 
Egde, Elvekonge, Erle, Falk, Flagger muus, Foſſefald, Gertrud- 
fugl, Glente, Gog, Heibe-hog, Honne, Horſegog, Jerpe, Irisk, 
Knotter, Kiodmeiſe, Krage, Lerke, Natvake, Nordvinds-pibe, 
Orn, Raun, Regnſpo, Ringetroſt, Sibenſchwantz, Siisgen, Skade, 
Sneefugl, Sneppe, Sondenswindfugl, Spurre, Stær, Steendulp, 
Stillitz, Tiur, Vagtel, Vibe, Ugle. | 
The Birds that ſubſiſt only upon fiſh, floating moſtly on the 
water, and ducking under, tho not all equally deep, are the 
Alke and Ducks, tame and wild, of many ſorts, Edder or Eider- 
fugl, Geeſe tame and wild, of various ſorts, the Hav Aare, Hav 
Heft, Hav Sule, Immer Langivie, Lom, Lund, Savern, Skare, 
Skrabe, Svane. | 
The Shore Birds are thoſe which, I have juſt ſaid, haunt the 
coaſt, or live about the water that runs between the cliffs, rocks, 
and iſlands, detached from the continent, and feed partly upon 
ſmall fiſh, ſuch as they can reach with their bill, and partly upon 
inſects, ſhell-fiſh and weeds; the ebb and flood daily produces 
plenty and variety of food for theſe : they dont venture to go 
out far, or where it is deep, and fo are in a manner amphibious. 
Of the number of theſe are the Heigre, Boefiar, Fiær Kurv, Fiske 
Folck, Fiske Orn, Fiskehrage, Jo fugl, Kiald, Krykkie, Laxetite, 
Maaſe or Maage, of various ſorts, Sand Tol, Sand Tærne, Skiee, 
Spave, Strand Erle, Strand Sneppe, Teiſt, Tiæld, Temd. 


8 ECT. I. 


Among the firſt, namely the claſs of Land Birds, are to be found 
but few, but what are known alſo in Denmark ; and I may ſay 
in moſt other European countries, unleſs we except the Tiuren, 
Jerpen and Rypen ; but in the two laſt claſſes of Water and Coaſt 
Fowl, moore has by much the greateſt number, and among 


thoſe, ſome that are little known in, tho' others in common with 
Paxr IL, OY | G 0 beans... 
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the countries lying via. Scotland and the Orkney 
Fxroerne and Iceland; there ate others again that T never coold 
find out any where elſe, as far as my intelligence could reach; and 
this is certainly one of thoſe bounties, not ſufficiently regarded, 
the great Creator has beſtowed on this „ that parrieularly 
the weſt ſide, which, with its numberleſs harbours, creeks, iſlands, 
high cliffs, hollow mountains and caves, is fortified, by the wiſe 
and good Creator, as a particular refuge and aſylum for an incom- 
prehenſible, and indeed almoſt incredible number of Sea and 
Shore-Fowls, which ſometimes are obſerved out at fea, at the 
diſtance of two or three Norway miles®, in ſuch large flights; 
that they obſcure the heavens, and one would imagine all the 
Sea-Fowl of the univerſe were gathered together in one flock +; 
Theſe Birds, with their feathers and down, which are gathered 


and ſent to foreign parts, and partly with their fleſh and eggs 


together, afford the inhabitants a very good maintenance,” beſides 


the extraordinary good graſs that grows after the manure 


General Pra- 


perties. 


eggs to ſell them with great profit, is not uſed in Norway; the reſt agrees. 


leſt by the dung of theſe Birds, on the iſlands, and even in the 
ocean, which frequently looks white, and as if it were covered 
with it and the eggs in the neſts of theſe Strand Birds. 

Not all the eggs, but ſome ſort of them, are as good as hens 
eggs, and great quantities come to market in this town, where 
the bakers in particular know how to uſe them; the ſhells are of 
various colours and ſizes, as ſhall afterwards be obſerved concerning 
each of them, as far as my intelligence reaches; moſt of them 
are white, green, or brown, and almoſt all have black ſpots on 
them; the Water Fugle egg-ſhell is ſomething thicker, and alſo 
the white in a greater quantity, than in others; for which Count 
Aloyſius Marſili, in his Danub. Panon. Tom. v. p. 124, aſeribes 
this reaſon, that the young Sea Birds, which are nouriſhed by 


* One Norway mile is about ſix Engliſh miles. * 

+ The large quantity of Sea Fowl that are in Norway, agrees with what Dr. Harvey 
writes of the Scotch, de Generat. Animal. exercit. xi. with Deuſing. in fine Diſſertat. 
de Anſeribus Scoticis. Eft infula parva, Scoti Boſſe nominant, haud amplius mille 
paſſuum circuitu amplitudo ejus clauditur. Hujus inſulæ ſuperficies, menſibus Maio & 
Junio, nidis, ovis pulliſque propemodum tota inſtrata eſt, adeo ut vix, præ corum 
copia, pedem libere ponere liceat : tantaque ſupervolantium turba, ut nubium inſtar, 
ſolem cœlumque auterant : tantuſque vociferantium clangor & ſtrepitus, ut prope al- 
loquentes vix audias. Si ſubjectum mare inde, tanquam ex edita turri & altiſſimo 
præcipitio deſpexeris, idem quoquoverſum, infinitis diverſorum generum avibus 
natantibus prædæque inhiantibus, opertum videas. Si circum navi imminentem 
clivum ſuſpicere libuerit ; videas in ſingulis prærupti loci crepidinibus & receſlibus, 
avium cujuſlibet generis & magnitudinis, ordints innumerabiles, plutes ſane quam 
node, ſereno cælo, ſtellæ conſpiciuntur. Siadvolantes avolanteſque'eminus ad{pexeris, 
apum profecto ingens examen credas. Haud facile dixerim, quantus geditus quotannis 
ex plumis ovorumque coctorum commercio poſſeſſori accedat ; adeo quod ipſe mihi 
narravit, fidem exſuperat. What Harvey has ſaid of the way of boiling the 'Sea-fowls 


the 


D 
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the white of theſe eggs, are longer in hatching than others, on 
account" of the cold , tho this does not agree with my obſer- 
vations, as will be ſeen in the following pages. Zut certainly 


there is to be ſeen the providence of our great and benevolent God's provi 
Creator, in giving theſe eggs a thicker ſhell, without doubt, 


according to Mr. Anderſon's obſervations, in his deſcription of 
lands, g. L. i. p. m. 46, to prevent their periſhing with the 
cold, | which is owing to their being near the water, and the 
dam's long abſence in fearch of food ; tho' moſt forts of Water 
Fugle live; for that reaſon, in a kind of married ftate, and orderly 
take their 'turns, the cock and hen alternately fitting on the 
eggs; and when tis the hen's turn, the cock often ſtands at 
ſome diſtance' as a watch or centinel, to guard her. Thoſe that 
leave their eggs, and come again to them in the hollow cracks 
and holes of the cliffs and rocks, where hundreds are laying 
together, never miſs their own, tho' a man could not diſtinguiſh 
them. See Zorgdrager Groenlandſcher Viſcher, P. ii. c. 14. 
133. gs 125 
2 The fleſh of certain Water Birds, partieularly the Duck's, and 
that of ſome others, is very fat and eatable ; others, from the fiſhy 
taſte which they acquire by eating fat and ill-taſted fiſh, are not 
very fit for the table, unleſs they are firſt parboiled in vinegar 
others again are pickled by the farmers, and are very good that 
way; by that means other meat is ſaved, and may be ſent to town 
to be fold, But the principal advantage they yield js their 
feathers, particularly the Edder-fuglens, Lundens, and Alkens, 
which are frequent every where on this coaft ; but the fineſt and 
moſt profitable are got in the Nordland diſtridts; they are ga- 
thered and annually ſent down to the merchants in at Bergen. 
- Frideric Martens obſerves in his Spitsbergenske Travels, 
cap. ii. p. 60, that all Sea Birds in the hardeſt ftorms turn their 
heads againſt the wind, that it may'nt ſpread their feathers, but 
rather cloſe them together to keep the body warm. 


How each of theſe different ſorts of Birds are taken will ap- 
pear in the following pages; and as far as I can find, they ara 
obliged to uſe different methods. But firſt I ſhall give the reader 
- * Quia ex ſolo albymine fœtus formatur, longum nikilominus tempus requiritur, 


uſquedum ad perſectionem ſive, excluſionem pervencrit, ob impedimeptum humi+ 


ditatis ſeu frigori f 3 f 
exſtruunt. W guos * in nidis ſuis, que ſemper in, aut cirea aquay 


ſome 
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ſome account of the moſt important and dangerous way of bird 
catching, which is practiſed here more than in any other place, 
and moſtly at Tranen, Varoe, Moskoe, and Ruſt, in the aboyelaid 
Nordland diſtricts, where they keep dogs trained on purpoſe, to 
fetch the Shore or Strand-Birds out of their holes, which are 
almoſt inacceſſible. In this diſtrict one farmer muſt not keep a 
greater number of theſe dogs than his neighbour, that he may 
not prejudice him in his livelihood : the dogs as well as the farmers 
run the greateſt hazard of their lives, and ſometimes periſh by 
unhappy falls; for they either climb up. thoſe exceſſive high and 
ſteep rocks, finding but here and there a hold or place for their 
feet; or elſe they are let down from the top, 100 fathoms or more, 
that they may get into the hollews under the projeQing cliffs, 
and caves formed by nature. At Færoe, which exports annually 
ſeveral thouſand pounds worth of feathers to Copenhagen, there 
is held a Bird-hunt of this kind, which is circumſtantially de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Lucas Debes, who was many years a dean in that 
country; and I ſhall therefore, out of his Færoa Reſerata, p. 140, 
& ſeq. often quoted before, inſert what relates thereto, which 
cannot be read without ſurprize. - - | | 

It is not to be deſcribed, he ſays, with what trouble and danger 
they look for the Birds in the high and ſteep: rocks, many of 
which are more than 200 fathoms perpendicular; and there are 
particular people who, by nature, are — for this kind of bird 
catching, and are called Bird- men: they make uſe of two methods 
to catch them; they either climb up theſe perpendicular rocks, 
or elſe are let down from the top by a ſtrong and thick rope: 
when they climb up they have a large pole, of eleven or twelve 


_ ells in length, with an iron hook at the end: they who are 


underneath in the boat, or ſtand'on a cliff, faſten this hook to the 
waiſtband of the man's breeches who climbs, and a rope round his 
waiſt; by which means they help him up to the higheſt helde, 
or projection, that he can reach, and fix his feet upon; then 
they help another up to the ſame place; and when they are both 
up, then they give them. each their; bird-pole in their hands, and 
a long rope tied round each other's waiſt at each end; then the 
one climbs up as high as he can, and where it is difficult, the other, 
by putting his pole under his breech, puſhes him up, till he 
gets to a good helde, or ſtanding place: the uppermoſt of the 
two then helps the other up to him with the rope, and ſo on, till 
they get to the place where the Birds build, and there ſearch about 
after them as they pleaſe. As there are in theſe rocks many dange- 


rous places they are yet to climb, whilſt they are bound ey 
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NATURAL HISTORY of NORA 
with a ſtfong rope, one always ſeeks a convenient place to ſtand 
ſure, and be able to hold himſelf faſt, whilſt the other is climbing 
about. If the latter ſhould happen to ſlip, then he is held up 
by the other, who ſtands” firm, and helps him up again; and 
when he has got ſafe by thoſe. dangerous places, then he fixes 
himſelf in the fame manner, that he may aſſiſt the other to come 
ſafe to him; and then they clamber about after Birds where 
they pleaſe. But accidents ſometimes happen; for if the one does 
not ſtand firm, or is not ſtrong enough to ſupport the other 
when he lips, they both fall, and are kill'd ; and this way there 
are ſome every year deſtro ye. 

Hr. Peder Clauſon, in his Deſcription of Norway, writes, that 
in former times there was a law in the country, that when any 
one by climbing the rocks fell, and was killed, and his body 
was found, that then his neareſt relation ſhould go the fame 
way. If he could not, or would not venture, then the deceaſed 
was not allowed a chriſtian burial, but treated as a criminal, who 
had, by that means, been his own executioner ; but that law is 
not in force now a day. e DOYOT 101 Bet 
When they, in the manner already related, get up the rocks 
to the Birds, in thoſe places where they ſeldom come, the Birds 
are ſo tame that they may take them up with their hands ; for 
they do not readily leave their young: but where they are wild, 
there they either throw a net over them in the rock, or elſe thoſe 
that are flying away, or come flying in again, they throw their 
poles againſt with à net on them, and ſo entangle them in it. 


This way they catch vaſt numbers of the Lumvifer, Alliker, and 
Lunder. In the mean time there is a boat lying underneath, on 


the ſea, into which they throw their dead fowl, and ſo quickly 
fill the veſſel. When the weather is tolerably good; and there 
is a good deal of game, the birdmen will lie FA. x days together 
in the rocks; for there are here and there holes that they can 
ſafely and ſecurely reſt in; and proviſion is let down to them by 
lines, and others go every day to them with little boats, to fetch 
what they catch. 2 NT n ee ee e 

Many rocks are fo frightful and dangerous that they cannot 
poſſibly climb up them; for which reaſon, they continue to get 
down e they call to ſie; this is the ſecond way 
of ſearching for Birds, and is done thus: they have a ſtrong rock- 
line, or rope, eighty or an hundred fathom long, and about three 
inches in thickneſs ;-one end of this the birdman  faſtens about 
his waiſt in the place of a belt, and .then he 'draws it betwixt 
his legs, ſo that he can fit on it; and ſo he is let down with his 
Px. II. R bird- 
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throw themſelves ſeveral fathom out, and puſh thermſel ves in 


out of his reach, and then he climbs about, and catches the Birds 
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bird- pole in his hand: ſix men at top hold the rope, letting. it 
fink by degrees, but lay 6 piece of timber on the edge: ofthe 
rock, for it to flide on, that it ſnould nat be torn to piecas on 
the ſharp edge of the ſtones: they have another line faſtened ound 
the man's waiſt, which h pulls, fo gre ſigns when he would be 
pull 'd. up, or let lower, ot held ſtill, that he may remain on the 
place he is come to. This way the man is in great danger from 
the ſtones looſening by the rope, and ſo falling 5 which he cannot 
keep off : for this reaſon, he generally has on a ſailor's blue fur d 
cap, which is: thick, and well lined, and in ſome meaſure faves 
the blows the ſtones may give, if they are not too largo; other. 
wiſe it often coſts him his life. Thus they often expoſe them 
ſelves to the moſt imminent danger; merely to get a ſubſiſtenct 
for their poor families, truſting in God's mercy and protection 3; to 
which the greateſt part of them ſeriouſly recommend themiſelves 
before they undertake the dangerous work. There are ſome 
indeed who ſay there is no great danger in it, excepting that when 
they have not learnt the praQice, or are not accuſtomed to it, the 
rope runs round about with them till their heads are turn d, and 
they can do nothing to ſave: themſelves. It is in jtſelf trouble- 
ſome, and requires dexterity; yet thoſe; that have leatnt it make 
play of it; for they know eafily how to ſwing themſelves on the 
line ; they know how to put their feet againſt the rock, and 


again to what place they will ; and when the Birds fit, they know 
artfully how to keep themſelves faſt on the line in the air, and 
to hold the pole in their hands, and with it to catch numbers 
flying out and coming in; and where there are holes in the rocks, 
and where the rocks project over like a cover, in which places the 
Birds gather. Here they will continue (and this is the greateſt 
art) to throw themſelves out, and quickly to: fling themſelves 
in again, under the cover, to the Birds, and there to. fox their 
feet. When one of them gets into theſe holes he looſens himſelf 
from the rope, which he faſtens to a ſtone, to prevent ita falling 


either with his hands, or with the pole, in the ſame manner as 
was ſald before; and when he has kill'd as many as ha thinks 
enough, he ties them together, and faſtens them to the ſmall 
line, and by a pull gives a ſign for thoſe above to dram them up- 
In this manner he works all day; and when he wants to go up, 
he gives a ſign to be drawn up, or elſe he works himſelß up, 
with his belt full of Birds. ; +; 0} 1677 OW ent 


Where 
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Where it happens that there are not e enough to hold the 
large rope, then the bird- man fixes a poſt in the ground, and 
faſtens his rope to it, and fo flides. down, without any help, to 
work in the aforeſaid manner.” Some rocks ate ſo formed, that 
one may. go down into them from the fields; then they take a 
companion with them, and go in after the former manner, ſearch- 
ing about in che holes, and take each as many as their belt will 
hold about their wailt, or as they can carry in a bundle on theit 
backs; and ſo they 
places vaſt ſtrep cliffs, lying undet the land, and yet more than 
Too: fathom above the water, which are alſo very difficult to get 
at. Don theſo cliffs they help one another in the manner afore- 
faid, and they take a ſtrong rope with them, which they faſten 
here and there in the cliff, where they can, and leave it all the 
Sommer : upon this they will run up and down; and take the 
Birds at their pleaſure. It is not to be deſcribed how frightful 
and dangerous this bird catching a to the beholders, parti - 
cularly to confider the vaſt height, and how exceſſive ſteep theſe 
18 im 
any human creature to get into the holes of them, and 
yet more impoſſible to climb up them; and yet theſe adventurous 
le ſcale them. They go ſometimes where they can but juſt 
pitch the end of their toes, or lay hold with their fingers; yet 
this does not frighten them, though there is 100 fathom down, 
or more, to the ſea under them This muſt be dear earned bread 
for theſe poor people; for which they ſo imminently hazard their 
lives, and many, after long practice, ſtill fall a facrifice them- 
When theſe Birds are brought home they eat part of them 
freſh, and part (if they get large quantities) is hung up to dry 
for the Winter ſeaſon. The feathers they collect together, and 
make merchandize of them, to great advantage; and the inha- 
bitants get them in ſuch quantities as God pleaſes to give his 
bleffing to, and ſeaſonable weather for it. The Birds. do not 
come every where in this country, but on thoſe iſlands that are in 
towards the ocean, and have high rocks or cliffs; as at Norder- 
Oerne, Myggenas, Vaagoe, Skuoe, Dimerne, and Suderoe; and 
in dark weather they generally get moſt, for tlien the Birds ſtay 


rocks are; and many projecting over the ſea. It 
fible for 


in the rocks ; in fine, elear, and hot fan-ſhiny days, they are 
moſtly out at ſea; and toward the time of their going away 
they keep towards the fea, and fit on the cliffs by the ſea-ſide ; 
and. then the people go in boats, and catch them with their poles 


After 


and nets. So far Hr. L. Debes. 


carry them home. There ate alſo in ſome 
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any ſatisfadtory intelligence about; and that, as has been faid, 
in alphabetical order, according to their Norway names. 
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Aarfugl, Urhane, Urogallus, or Tetrao minor, the Growſe,-iz 
ſhaped not unlike to a common cock, but black or dark brown 
in colour, and red about the eyes: the hen is much leſs browniſh, 
with black ſpots *. Their reſort is in woods and rocks, and they 
live upon buds of trees, the catkins of birch and the like; their 
fleſh 1s wholeſome and well-taſted, and therefore they are very 
much followed by the ſportſmen, - In the Winter they take care 
of themſelves in this manner; they firſt fill their craw with-as 
much food as it will hold, ſo that it hangs like a bag under their 
neck, whereby they are provided with ſomething to live upon for 


ſome time; then they'll drop themſelves down in the ſoft ſnow, 
and don't ſtay in their firſt hole, but undermine and burrow in 


the ſnow, ſome fathoms from, it ; and there they make a ſmall 


opening for. the bill, and thus they lie warm and comfortable 


together: but the huntſman diſturbs them in their Winter 
quarters thus; he looks out for the place where he finds the ſnow 
appears as if it were ſunk in, and there he puſhes down a pole 
with a ſpread net at the end of it, into which the poor-ſcared 
birds fly, and then are drawn uß. ; 3 53 nan 
Ihe moſt convenient time for ſhooting them is in the Spring 
of the year, early at ſun-riſing; for then the Bird lies on the 
ſmooth and flat ground, from ,whence it is called Leeg-Vold; 
for it is in the nature of it, at that ſeaſon, to be quite heedleſs, 
through its amorous diſpoſition, and with its eyes ſhut it lies 
crowing or chirping for the hen. There commonly lie three 
or four, or more, together; ſo that there is a good mark: if the 
cock falls then all the hens fly away; but if he ſtands ſtill 


17 5 w 


* 


crowing, and appears to be ſtupid, as is ſometimes the caſe, they 


ſhoot again: from the cock's bill at that time runs a ſtrong 
ſcum or froth, which the hens peck up eagerly, and that is all, 
according to the opinion of many, which ſerves for procreation ; 
but others deny the laſt, and ſay they have ſeen them copulate in 
the ordinary manner, which appears moſt credible. - . + 1 + 


Mas a fœmina in tantum differt, ut duorum generum hujuſmodi rerum imperito 
videri poſſint. Immo Geſnero etiam ipſi viſe ſunt, ſays Franciſcus Willugbeius in 
Ornitholog. Lib. ii. cap. xii. $. 11. p. 125. where theſe ſort of Birds are called 


Tetrao Minor. 


eneral account of the Norway Birds, I propoſe/now- 
to enumerate ſeverally all thoſe ſorts that I have been able to get 


K 
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.. Akettos; 4 fort of ſmall Bird, which in the Spring appears on Auel. 


plowed land, and picks up the worms; they look a good deal 
E a Heiloe, (which ſhall be hereafter noticed) but they are 
ſome thing leſs. 1 y I 48 | . n | 


Hone, tho” it muſt not be taken for the Bird to which. we give 


that name in Denmark ; for ſuch fort of Ager-Hons are not found 


in Norway as I know of ®. It is made a good deal like a Sneppe, 
browniſh, with a pretty longiſh neck and legs, but of the 
bigneſs of a Kramsfug]; its fleſh is white, and of a delicate taſte.” 
When the corn is high enough for them to hide themſelves 
in, then they'll ſtay and hatch their young ones there; with their 
bill they make a kind of noiſe like ſawing or cutting ſomething 
hard, which is called to rixe, and from thence the Bird has 
its name. ban Jai OF X33 LEE © ad” R 5 

Allike, Kaa, Kaye, Kaage, Monedula, the Jackdaw, ſomething aui. 
like a ſmall Crow, is called alſo Cornix Garrala, becauſe they can 
be taught to ſpeak a few words; this Bird builds high, and 
gathers in great flights together: by the name they may be 
eaſily confounded with the following, tho they are very different 


from it. Heil 


Alk; this is a Bird: peculiar to this country, and for its ſeathets au. 


very uſeful; tis as big as a large duck, but narrower in the breaſt; 


the legs ſtand cloſer together, and the wings are le. They are 
diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts by the beak ; it is on ſome longiſh 
and narrow; in others thick, ſhort, and bent on the back; it is 
black, excepting at the ends of the wings and tail, which are 
white, as well as all underneath; and from the eyes there goes a 
white ſtripe all down the neck f. They can fiſh and ſwim 
beyond many other, but are very weak at flying or walking, 
becauſe the legs are as if they were upon the rump ; ſo very far 
behind, that it is troubleſome to moys them on land; the Bird 
therefore totters like a drunken man: on this account is the 
ſaying, He is as drunk as an Alk. The wings are of no great 
uſe, and for that reaſon it is eaſily taken on the neſt. They 
always build by the ſea-ſide, on the higheſt and ſteepeſt rocks or 
- 2141} 40-830 37936 13:63 £28 81106, ieee WILLS 
P. S. Lam juſt informed by a good friend, that till about twenty years ſince there 
never were [een any Ager-hons in this country; about that time they appeared like a 
colony, / moſt likely from Bahus-Lehn in Sweden, and perhaps firſt from Skaane. 
. Theſe fixed themſelves here and in Smaalehgene, and ſo on farther.quite to Chriſtiana, 
and ſpread themſelves ; particularly after they were as it were taken into protection, by 
the king's order, and had three years privileges row being deſtroyed. . 348 
115 The Alk's bill is particularly deſcribed by Frid. Martens, in his Spitzbergen 
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wrt cap. ii. p. 64, & ſeq. . where it appears under the name of Papagey- 
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Aker Rixe, or Vagtel Konge, are called here b ſome Ager- Aker Rix. 
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Aſtoniſhin 
Number. 


Various kinds 


of Ducks. 


+ them, and find 30, 80, or 400 pair, fit 


do not grow cold, at the expiration of 14 days 


hatched, and in 14 days more 
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cliffs, hither hoſe bold and ventureſam bird. catchert purſue 


ng interchangeably 
upon one anothers eggs, Theſe reſemble hens eggs, and if 
the young ate 
are fit to go to the ſea with 
the old ones. Their number is ſo great, that L,Debes,-inb[s 
Deſcription of Farce, p. 133, ſays they hide the ſun like a cloud, 
when they fly out from the rocks, and the noiſe; of their wings 
makes a roaring in the air like a ſtorm. It is ſaid in the fame 
place, that they have annually but one young one; but my 
obſervers inform me that they find two eggs in the neſt, and 
that is little enough, in regard to the great number that js 
annually catched and ſhot ; ſo. that our Creator's oeconomy is alſo 
here aſtoniſhing. The Alk is counted the greateſt herxing- 
fiſher, and they will dive, according to our Strand{iddere's 
atteſtations, 20 fathams deep under the water: they have ſame- 
times the misſortune to miſtake, and bite hold of a 6@-hook, and 
ſo are drawn up from that depth as fiſh, +» 43-1 * 

And we have here, beſide the well-known common tame 
ones, various forts of Wild Ducks, and theſe again are divided 
in certain ſpecies; ſome keep in freſh water, and don't ea 
to go to the ſea, excepting in neceſſity. 80me have ſbarp- 
pointed bills, which differ again in colour, being black and 


brown; of which the laſt are ſomewhat ſmaller, and are. often 
tufted. Both farts lay many eggs, more than any other Birds, 


namely, 20 of 25 ; and when the young ones are hatghed, then 
the Drake flies away; and if, by any accident, they become 
motherleſs too, it has been obſeryed, that others of the ſame 
kind have taken care of the poor forlorn young ones, as if they 
were their own ; 2 good leſſon for us human creatures. | 
One of the broad-hill'd Wild Ducks is called Huiin or 
Quiin-Znder, becauſe it whines or ſqueaks in the air, when it 
takes flight. The Drake is black and white, with à tuſt and a 
white ring about his eyes upon the black ; for whigh reaſon they 
are alſo called Ringoyer, and ſhe is brown or greyiſh ; theſe live 
moſtly upon ſnails, muſcles, and the like; theſe are nat ſeen 
longer than the Spring. Some are called Mort-Ender or Fisk- 
Ender, becauſe they live by ducking for ſmall fiſh. Their 
ſhape is like the former, excepting that the Drake is more 
ſtreaked on the back part of his neck ; and there is a feather 
ſtanding out about a finger's length: they lay 12 or 18 eggs. 
There are alſo ſome called Kræk-ÆEnder, becauſe they ſeek for 2 
ſort of berries called Krække-bær; or, according to the gy 
0 
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of. others, becauſe. they. are always making a noiſe, which ſounds 
19 the word P ſmaller than the ſormer; 
in colour brown, and they don t go into falt water; there are alſo 
others which are called Rod -Nakker, which diſſer only by a 
reddiſh colour round the neck. The ſo called Stock- Mnder, and 5:ock Ender: 
by another name Har- Mller, the I which, according to the 
common opinion, grows on trees, are almoſt like the Tame Ducks. 
The Drake is dark grey, and white tufted; with a particular 
feather an the back of his bead, oye ſix inches in Tenge The 
Duck is lighter, grey and white, with 2 ring round her neck, a 
* bill, KY length red: legs, and lays annually 12 or 16 eggs: 
the male and female fit alternately ; they hatch them in four 
weeks. The. third day after the ſhell is quite opened, they are 
taken by the old ones to the waters, and from that time the 
Drake ſhuns them as if they were ſtrange ones. Theſe ſort, or 
the Wild Ender, are on the coaſt iti great quantities; 
and this circumſtance, amongſt others, has occaſioned thoſe 
who have not been better informed of their breeding and origin, 
to imagine that they grow on trees, and have their ſource of or on 
the conche anatiferz, or Angle-Tasker, of which I have treated 
in the former chapter, and have claſſed them with the inſeQs. 
Should any, nevertheleſs, be in doubt of this thing, it is to be 
found, fully examined and determined, in Gaſpari Schotti Phy- 
ſica Curioſa, Lib. ix. cap. xxii. p. 960, & ſequ. where this learned 
Jeſuit, in a full and particular diſſertation, diveſts this fable of all 
appearance of truth. I ſhall only quote the concluſion, p. 976, 
as follows; W | E . eng 2 
Ajo I. Aves Britannicas non oriri ex arborum fructibus aut foliis, 
aut ex lignis navium in mare decidentibus atque in fungos aut 
conchulas degenerantibus. Fundamentum habeo, quod nec ratio, 
nec experimentum, nec auQoritas id perſuadet. Concedo equidem 
ex lignis putreſcentibus in mari naſei vermes, non circa Scotiam 
tantum, ſed alibi etiam: hanc enim unam ob cauſam portus Meſ- 
ſanenſis in Sicilia, qui omnium toto orbe pulcherrimus ac ſecu- 
riſſimus alioquin foret, cedit aliis, quod naves diutius in eo hæren- 
tes a vermibus ibidem natis exedantur. Concedo etiam in con- 
chulis ſupradictis reperiri vermes aviſormes, qui paulatim creſcant 
& avolent, cum id tam multi & oculati teſtes aſſerant. Nego 
tamen aves Britangicas, de quibus hic ſermo eſt, inde habere ortum 
ſuum; quoniam nullus ſupra citatorum Scriptoram id vidit, nec 
vllius alterius oculati teſtis atteſtatio adeſt, ſed omnes meris con- 
eQuris agunt, vulgi opinione .adduQi, ut ex verbis ipſorum con- 
t. Nullum enim experimentum nus docuit, animalcula 
| exigua 
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ece.xigua ex putrida materia generata, excreſcere in animalia bm 

| | grandia ac perſecta, qualia ſunt Britannicz "aves, de "quibug 
| ar v II. Aves Britannicas oriri ex ovis per incubatum, moe 

| - aliorum anſerum. Probatur teſtimonio Alberti Magni, Gerhardi 
a Vera, & Batavorum, qui id oculis ſais viderunt, itemque auQo. 

ritate aliorum auctorum præcedenti g. 12. & 13. citatorum, qui 

idem afſerunt. Quibus accedit Ferdinandus a Corduba in Didaf. 
cal. cap. 7. ubi ait: Multa talia pro veris vendi, vel illud argy- 
| mento eſſe, quod licet plurimi ſeribant, aves Berneſtas nomine in 
| Hebridibus inſulis & Hybernia ex fructibus aut folits arborum in 
| mare deciduis generari, nihilominus id figmentum effe ; cum Hol- 
landi 1569, ſeripto teſtati fint, ſe circa novam Zemblam in has 
aviculas, ova ſua foventes, 'incidifle. © e. 
Apo III. Perſuafionem vulgi & AnQorum contrariæ ſententiz, 
inde ortam, quod annis fingulis innumerabilem pene multitudi- 
nem ejuſmodi avium circa Britannicas inſulas deprehenderint, nec 
tamen ſciverint ubi orirentur, aut unde venirent ; putaverintque 
proinde, animalcula illa alata conchulis aut materiis putreſcen; 
tibus incluſa, excreſcere in anſeres, ut optime notavit Cluſius & 
Deuſingius. A ˖˖˙⸗!˙*—²¹·⅛VWwW—.. 
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Berg Ugle. The Berg Ugle, or the Ugle, with the Bafiar, Boefizr, a 
ſmall Sea-bird, of the ſame kind, and not larger than a Thruſh, 
but otherwiſe looking like the Alk, or Razor-bill, in colour, 
legs, and bill, are common alſo here. They live upon ſmall 
herrings, and are never ſeen but in the midſt of Winter, and a 
few in the Spring, if there comes a ſtorm of weſterly wind; and 
therefore its native place and manner of breeding is unknown 
to me. | Y — | 3 
Bogincke, The Bogfincke, or Brambling, a well-known ſmall Land Bird, 
is very pretty, of a dark colour, variegated with red, white, and 
grey ſpots; the bill is ſhort and thick; they are here but ſcarce to 
be ſeen, of the Fincker, or Finch kind in general. Jacob Klein 
reckons, in his lately publiſhed Hiſtor. Avium, p. 96, ſeventeen 
forts, which differ in colour, and other reſpets. 
Brokfugl. See Heilo © e ee 
knubane. The Bruuſhane, or Ruffe, is ſomething leſs than a Pigeon; it 
takes its name from loving always to buz, and with his bill he 
fights with his own Kind, and then raiſes his long feathers round 
his neck, that they ſtand like a ruff, The female of this Kind is 
called the Reeve, * HH HH ny 3 RA NE 12 
Dom- 
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. Dom-Herre, or Dom- Pap, the Coccothraus, perhaps ſo called Dom Hense. 
in popiſh times for their] melodious voice, reſembling an organ, 
though not loud enough to fill the choir of a cathedral; where =» 
the canohs ſing their Horse. Some call them Coccothrauſtes ſa n- | : 
guinea. Of the ſame family there are mar y ſorts in other places, | 
which I do not know any thing of here. Its body is beautifully 
variegated, red, black, and white on the wings; and grey on the 
back ; the hen is only of a blue- grey: the ſcarceſt are thoſe that 
are green, with red tufts of feathers on the h edv. 
The Droſſel Turdus, the Thruſh, which is called here Troſt, 
and by a common name, which comprehends many ſpecies, Krams, 
or Krametsfugl; the difference in the Norway Droſſelaes, from 
the Daniſh; conſiſts, as far as I can find, only in this, that ſome 
are greyiſh, with white feathers under the breaſt, ſome of a dark 
brown, and. ſome quite black. Theſe are called Soelforter. 
Some are dark grey, with a white ring round the neck. Theſe 
are called Ringe Troſt, the Ring Owzel. Jac. Klein, preferable 
to other writers, has 1 l 


Droſſel, or 
Krametsfugl. 


f a particular deal of trouble to 
find out the characteriſticx marks of each kind of Bird in his 
eneration; and reckons, L. C. p, 65, & ſeq. not leſs than thirty- 
fix diverſe forts of Thruſhes; yet I am of opinion that one may 
in this, as in other things, multiply ſpecies without occaſion, 
and thereby confuſe one's ideas, inſtead of clearing up or eſtabliſh. 
ing them; for between ſome of theſe the difference is ſo ſmall, 
that I look upon it to be rather accidental than ſpecifick. In the 
Autumn here are a great many Kramsfugl, particularly when 
there is a good ſeaſon of berries, which, with other products of 
foreſts, are known to be their food. Eh dan 
The Due, or Pigeons, tame, and ſeveral others, are frequent Due. 
here, but Turtle-doves are not found with us. We have Wood 
Pigeons, and particularly about the rocks, in conſiderable num- 
bers. Willughby ſays, Ornitholog. Lib. ii. p. 136, that the 
are ſomething larger than common Pigeons, which they athorwito 
are very like: in this country it is the contrary, for they are 
rather leſs. On the iflands at the ſea-fide in Ryefylke there are 
found a fort of wild Pigeons, which are like the tame, excepting 
that they are all of one colour, with blue ſhining feathers on the 
neck. They build their neſt in the cracks of rocks, and are not 
ſo ſhy as the Wood Pigeons. | A ts 
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The Wild Duck, Edder,, Adder, ar aonttated by Ar- 


land, Faroe *, and elſewhere, in great 
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along the cnaſt, as well as in Iceland, Gmen- 
quantities." The feathers 
r a os pr e 
Dun, make annually a good lively to people in any places, 
I think this Bird deſerves an exaQ deſcription, eſpecially as they 
are not known any where elſe than in the North Sea. 

In ſhape and ſize it keeps a medium betwixt the Goole and 
the Duck, ſo that ons may, with equal reaſon, call ita ſmall 
Wild Gooſe, or a large Wild Duck. The Cock on the upper 
— is black, mix d with dark green, which, about che neck, is 
ſomething lighter; under the eyes white, mix d with light geen; 
the breaſt is black; under the belly and wings it is of a light 
rey, on the tail, which is but ſmall, it is of a dack gien and 
ining hue, On Faroe, according to L. Debes, the cocks are ſame- 
times white, and, when they are young, are Like the hens, which 
are ſomewhat les than their mates, and are afterwards all over 
brown and grey mixt The bill and feet are of the Gooſe kind, 
but of a duſky yellowiſh colour, and in the hens ſomething 
darker. They dive under water like Ducks, but much dee 

they will go to ten or twelve fathom deep, and they: live, like 
other Sea-Birds, upon fiſh, ſhells, and ſca-weeds, - In che Winter 
they are almoſt always on the ocean, and they ſeek the coaſt in 
the Spring in large numbers, to make their neſts in the clitls, 
and on ſmall iſlands, either among ſtones, or among the tufts of 
buſhes, and large ſea-plants. They lay five, or, at moſt, fix 
eggs, of a green colour, and as large as a Gooſe-egg, in ſhape 
ſomewhat longiſh f. * pas / 


* This agrees with what Buchanan writes, de Rebus Scoticis, Lib. L. of the Scotch 
Bird he calls Calca; of which alſo Robert. Sibald. in Hiſt. Animal. Scot. Lib. ii. 
p. 21. relates the ſame of this Bird and its feathers. It is not ſeen before the Spring, 
and it is thought that this Bird, along with a great many other Sea-fowls, I Akers, 
places in the Winter; but whether they go, according to the opinion of ſome, to 
America, I will not determine. Whilſt I am writing of this, a xt of 
mine at Sundmæer acquaints me, that they have been nevertheleſs ſeen there in Winter 


on the out-iflands, in the ocean, living upon what they find among the fand, chat the 


waves throw up from the bottom. Concerning their place of retreat, I cus find no 
account to be depended upon. | 

+ Mr. Anderſon ſays, in his Deſcription of Iceland, p. m. 44. that they have told 
him that theſe Birds lay a vaſt many eggs. If a ſtick of half an ell's length be put 
in the middle of the neſt, which ſometimes is done, (becauſe the eggs are much 
eſteemed) the female ſtill continues laying her eggs more than her cuſtom, and does 
not leave off till the top of the ſtick is covered, that ſhe may lay upon them; 
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If the finſt ſive eggs are ſtole away, then the Bird lays again 
but only three, and in another neſt; if theſe are Toft, then ſhe 
lays one more. ' Four weeks the mother fits alone vn the eggs, 
and the cock ſtands watching underneath in the water; fo that if 
any human creature or beaſt of prey approaches, he gives her 
notice by crying hu hu, and then the covers her eggs with moſs 
and down, which ſhe keeps ready prepared, and comes down to 


Her mate on the water; but he does not receive her very kindly ; Severe mate. 


and if her are loſt by any accident, he gives her blows 
with his wings, which ſhe muſt take patiently; and after this 
he entirely deſerts her, and the is obliged to join the flock of her 
kind, under the ſame diſgrace. A few days after the young ones 
are hatch'd they are taken by the mother to the ſea, and are not 
forſaken even in the greateſt diſtreſs : ſhe has been ſeen, in time 
of danger, to take her young ones on her back, to fwim the better 
away, when they could not come after her. One of my corre- 
1 nts has feen; that as the Ravens and Crows hunt out for 
& Birds neſts, to ſuck out their eggs, or eat the young ones, 
it has made them ſometimes build half a mile farther up in the 
country, that they might find a better hiding-place for their neſt ; 
and then, when the young ones are to go to the ſea with their 
mother, ſhe lays herfelf down, for them to climb on her back, 
and carries them away by an even flight, as 

Tho? it be not ſuffered to deſtroy theſe Birds, on account of 


their fine down, but only to gather it off from the neſt, yet they Elder donn. 


are too often killed by the inconfiderate 3” but the feathers and 
down which is plucked off the dead Birds are not near fo good as 
that ſhe pulls off herſelf from her breaſt. This ſhe does the laſt 
eight days ſhe fits, to make the young ones a Toft and warm bed. 
The dead Birds down is greafy, and Niet to decay, and is not 
near fo light as the down of the neſt, when it is cleanſed from 
the ſtalks of herbs, and other mixtures. It is fold, when pure, 
for two rixdollars per pound, and is a good livelihood to many of 


ſoft, and ready to ſpread itfelf, that two handfuls ſqueezed to- 
gether is enough to fill a down quilt “. | 

That this Edder-down is unwholſome, and particularly, that 
it gives the epileptic ſickneſs, is contradifted by Th. Bartholin. 
in Medicma Danor. domeſtica, P. 65: Neque vanus nonnullorum 
whereby ſhe becomes _ faint and low. This account ſeems not right, according 
or * 8 on t is coaſt, where they generally find but five, ſeldom the ſixth, 


e like a feather-bed, which they uſe in that country inſtead of quilts and 


2 i; 


rumor 


the people who hve about the coaſts; for it is fo Vght, warm, 
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Egde. 


Elve-Konge. 


Erle. 


Falk. 
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rumor nos terrere debet, epilepticos inſultus ex uſu harum -plu- g 


marum timentium, quod periculum necdum ullus, - qued ſeiam, 
incurrit. The Edder's, as well as many other Strand Birds exe, 
are brought in here to market, by thats farmers that live near 
Bergen; and they are ſaid to be very good and well · taſted: but 
on the contrary, the fleſh taſtes fiſhy ;: ſo that none of theſe Bind 
are eat, except by the poor, that ſacrifice taſte to neceſlity ; 1 
one may mend the taſte in ſome meaſure, if they are Para 
in vinegar, or ſoaked in vinegar before they are 
The Egde, Nightingale, is a ſmall Land Bird, ſomething like 


a Lark: it is peculiar in this; that in Summer it lings 11 nigut 


long without intermiſſion. 
The Elve-Konge, or Owzel, is * called, W it e 


baunts rivers, pleaſing itſelf with fluttering over running water, 


and jumping from one ſtone to another: it's make is ſom 
like a Thruſh, black, and with a white ring round his neck. 


The Erle, or Ring Erle, is ſomething like the former, but of 
a blue grey on the back, a black head, and a little white on the 
ſides ; the hen is more grey : it is only ſeen in the Summer, and 


18 faid to lie in a ſtate of inſenſibility all the Winter.. 44908 
© Ck oh, ETSY 


The Falk, or Falcon, which J. Klein, p- 47, dinge e incor 


27 different ſorts, are found the fartheſt north, of the beſt and 
moſt uſeful kinds for hawking : I have nothing to do with thoſe 
which are annually exported from Iceland, and not without a 
conſiderable charge; and then are ſent far about to foreign 
courts, I ſhall only 'obſerve, that here in Norway, particularly 
in Oſterdalen; and alſo in the dioceſe of Chriſtiantiad, and par- 
ticularly at Jedderen, there is found extraordinary good Falcons 


for the ſport ; they are grey and white, and are of ſeveral kinds, 


large and Call : to catch them we generally uſed to have people 
come from Germany and the Netherlands annually. Theſe expert 
Falconers ſeparate themſelves about the rocks, and generally ſtay 
about a month, or ſomething longer, that they may each of them 
get a booty. They catch but few, from which we may judge 
of their value, which will anſwer ſo long a journey ®, They catch 
them in nets, under which they put a pigeon for a bait. Here by 
the ſea ſide, particularly at Sundmoer, are ſeen what we 

F iſhing-Falcons : : they have their principal living on the water, 


* This Falcon-catching is farmed to the Brabant people, 1 a certain __. to 
whom his majeſty has ous it, 
5.54 b ut 
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bat deſttoyvalſs' on Go rocks N the Bind chat build 
there. 2 
The Pizr-Kurv, or Fiere-Mous, called alſo OtckadGaioppe, 
Strand-ZBrley4is:a ſtnall mouſe- grey Bird, living about the coaſts, 
an big ax'a ſmall Thruſh, with à long bill and legs; it builds its 
neſt in — eracks of the rocks along the coaſt, and lays ſeven or 
eight gr tted eggs; it lives on worms and weeds: Some- 
titties ele vin: ſueh great flocks, that one may kill at one 
ſhoot 40 or 30. On the water t 'll fit fa ſecure, that one may 
foe” wil Reeus of them: len is not deſpicable in 
taſte.” 


he Fizr- Kurv. 


be Plagger-Mous or Aſrenbalke, the Batt, vhich is called here Flagger- 


Skindrenge ge, is very common it put Wen e among Quadrue | 
pedles, inſtead of Birds. 


Flag - Sperte! See: 


The Foſſefald, or Water-Wageail, 1 wolicds black nal white Foſſefald, 


Bird, that ſeeks his habitation near cataraQts, /'or water-falls, 
which they do not leave even in the Winter. J. Ramus gives an 
account, p. 246, that they burn and powder theſe Birds for a 
remedy for horſes in many diſorders. 
The Fugle-Konge, Regulus, or Wr 
we know of in this country : tis brown and yellowiſh under the 
belly p the feathers look as if they were wool, or as if it was 
covered with cloth: it lives chiefly about ſtone walls “, and in 
barns,” Of this Bird tis ſaid, that it ſeats itſelf on the back of the 
Eagle, and fo flies up with him ſo high at it otherwiſe could 
not poſſibly ſoar; From thence; /perhaps, he has the odd name 

of King of the Birds; for he ſeems to diſpute the title with 
the Eagle himſelf, who is pro the king of Birds. Our 
farmers call the Wren Peter: afl, that is, after dinner meat; 3 
becauſe he is ſeldom ſeen in — - " 


en, incho-finblleſt Bird chat Fogle Kong 


The Gaas, or Gooſe. . —— 28 in e cos 


plates. Of Wild Geeſe we have two forts, particularly in Summer 
time, by the ſea fide. The firſt, from their colour, ate called 
Graa-Giæt, 
Rad-Gres, becauſe they hoid a wDderſal kind of counſel in 
theit flight; of which thereafter They are only in the Summer 
in Nordland, tlie furthermoſt part of Tonheim's dioceſe; and 
are ſer to fy by "here, towards the north, ubout Whitſuntide: 
when they are weary in their journey, and light upon the cliffs to 


- * Theſe ſort of walls uſed inſtead of hedges, es and other 
ſtones, laid looſe one a-top of the other, and aro * 


Par ws U reſt, 


Gooſe ; alſo Trappe-Gizs, ” and of ſome alſo Gri-Giz. 
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reſt; ſome may be ſhot ; ſome alſo, by fogs or bad weather, mY 

bewildered ; and Wen. from faintneſs, or ſome other acl 
are left behind till Winter * - when the flocks return Lem 
Nordland to France, where ſome - people are of opinion that 
they winter; tho”. I won't alledge it for a certaintys for ad to 
theſe ſort of Birds of paſſage, their breeding and other circam- 
ſtances are not rightly known to us in theſe part. 

Strange liglt. Thoſe that are catched and ſhot here are fat and well · taſted: a 
moſt remarkable thing with reſpect to theſe Graa-Gizs is the regulas 
rity and order they keep in their annual flights and peregrinations 
both hither and back again. This has been confirmed by 
witneſſes, Each flock conſiſts of 30, 40, or more; nd they 
fly partly in two lines; and toward the hindermoſt end th 
ſtand pretty far from one another, but the foremoſt go cloſe 
together, and form a pyramid ; ſo that they cut the air to make 
it eaſy ſor the reſt: but as the foremoſt are ſooneſt tired, it is 
obſerved, from time to time, that the 'three foremoſt at "the 
point retire behind, and other three come forwards ; ; and ſo they 
continue to cut the air, taking turns for the foremoſt place; and 
thus alternately, a whole or half a day, they go on in regular 
order, and without turning out of their direct line, unleſs when 
one grows tired, and then, perhaps, it muſt ſtay behind. This 
is certainly a ſingular thing in natural hiſtory, a bw: may give man- 
kind a good leſſon how to help one another in ſociety. Some 
thing of this kind is affirmed concerning the Deer, An — 
in droves paſs a river. 

Fager-Gaas, Another ſort which ſtay longer with us, is what we call the 
Fager-Gizs ; they are a clean and pretty Gooſe ;- they have a 
white ring round their neck: they ate called alſo Urges, 
becauſe they live in Urer, or heaps of ſtones, under the rocks along 
the ſhore. They are bigger than a Duck, but leſs than a Gooſe: 
the general colour is a mixture of whits, blue, brown and 
black; they are greeniſh on the head, and the bill and feet 
are red; the fleſh is not ſo good as that of the former: we know 
not where they ſpend their Winter; they come here in the 
beginning of April, and are not ſeen after Michaelmas-day. 

Wben the eggs are taken or deſtroyed, the cock beats the 
hen with his wings, and makes her cry diſmally. In the ſab- 
terranean holes, where they lay their eggs, there.is two openings; 


A friend gives me an account, that the Graa-Gaaſer breeds alſo on the iſlands 
near the ocean in Ryc Ike, tho* not in any great number. In Jedderen is a water 
where thoſe Geeſe which loſe their feathers, or that could not follow the flock, ſtay 
al the Summer, and with a little trouble may be catched in great quantities. 1 


ho Bi ſo 


2 
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ſo that if the one hole is not ſtopped. up, it is in vain to look for 

the Bird at the other. RT 9 47 bv 44 t 
The Gooſe in this kind is viſibly leſs than the Gander, and has 

got the ring about her neck, which makes the Gander moſt 
igel, : road} cho ect bad 0A hens 43 oi as 

5 g Giertrudsfugl, or Gertrudes-Bird, is black, with ſome cierm.. 
red on the neck, near the head. It lives in wood, and is called ** 
by ſome Ulykkes-Bird, becauſe it is commonly looked upon as 
ominous, and of bad ſoreboding. In theſe things the commona- 
lity in former times had great belief. | 3 255 
The Glente, or Kite, is a known Bird of prey, which parti- cle. 
cularly keeps to houſes and yards, and kills the Chickens, 

The Goul, or Gagl, is a middle kind of Bird, belonging to cu. 
the water: it is ſomething like a large Wild Duck, but much 
fatter and delicater in fleſh, and is beſt roaſted. In June they 
come in flocks, like the Wild Geeſe, along the country going 
north; they are eaſily ſhot, becauſe they do not turn, but keep 
a dire& line, and fly low, not much above the water. In Snorro 
Sturleſen, p. 229, it is ſaid, A Gagl for a Gaas is but bad pay- 
ment. | | 4 4 

The Gog, otherwiſe, for his noiſe, called the Hukkuk, the coz. 

Cuckow, is ſhaped nearly like a Hawk ; it is ſomething leſs, and 
of a blue-grey. It is faid that they are lazy, and muſt have a 
ſmall Bird always in company, with them, that brings them their 
victuals: it is pretended by ſome, that the Cuckow the following 

ear becomes a Kite, juſt mentioned, and falls firſt of all upon 
his benefaQor ; and from thence it is called the ungrateſul Cuckow®. 
They are not ſeen farther north than Saltens Fogderie. 


S8 ECT. HR. 


The Hav-Aare, is ſhaped like a Duck, but is ſomething larger, R, Aue. 
and the bill is ſhorter; it is quite black, excepting ſome white 
feathers at the end of the wings, which look pretty. They dive 
deep ſor their food, and they are difficult to ſhoot at. They lay 
ten or twelve eggs, and take turns with their mates to fit on 
them. | | | met An: 457 

The Hav-Heſt, is a Sea-Bird, not larger than a Moor-hen: it 5 
is ſhort and thick, with ſmall wings, and feet like a Gooſe; a 
ſmall bill, and high cheſt, of a grey colour. They ſnort like a 

* Againſt this common ill report, which particularly Plinius, Lib. x. cap. 9. 

m. ho. — oe the Cuckow - it i 71 124 — Zaki in W ene 


Theologie, P. ii. c. 13. $. 13. p. 716. who ſays, the poor Bird is done injuſtice: 
who has ſeen it? Nay, he is an unarmed Bird, and has neither claws nor bill to do it 


with. 
228 harſe 


Heſt. 


76 


Hav * Sule. 


hey do not come nearer land than w m 
the farmer obſerves when the fiſh-ſeek the” narrow and ſhallow 
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horſe when he fetches breath; from whehce the Bird Hag the 

name; as well as that its motion on the water reſembles the 
trotting of that animal, with heaving,” and” violent puſbing; ſo 
that when they appear in large flocks, they make the ſea roat 
even in ſtill weather. On land no body has ever ſeen them, and 
they do not come nearer than half a ſcore miles; ſo that th 
are only ſeen by the fiſhermen that go out to fiſh for turbut "og 
the main; though in ſhallow water theſe Birds come about the 
boats. in eluſters,' to get the intrails that are thrown over. If 


they ſtrike at any of them with à ſtick or a ſtone, 'that they fall 
or Are ſtunn d, h 


en the others gather about the Bird that is hurt, 
and never leave off pecking him till he revives : but that he 
ſhonld revive, as pretended, though quite mangled, is a mere 
fiſhermin's fable, | * * 1 ft [4 175 * | 
I have never found ſo much '#8%one of this Hay-Heſt among 
other Birds, in any other writers; and therefore the * 

ſent me by Mr. Hans Strom, chaplain to the pariſh of Borg 
on Sundmoer, is certainly the more worthy to be introduced: 
but I have this to obſerve on the occaſion, that the thick and 
round head in the drawing is too mch like an Owl, and ſhould, 
by a more exa@ drawing, rather approach the likenefs of a 

cuckow's head; bat broader: | rn 
The Hav-Sule, a large Sei-bird,* which ſomewhat reſembles 1 
Gooſe: the head and neck are rather like thofe of à Stork, ex- 
cepting that the bill is ſhorter and thicker, and is yeHowiſh ; the 
legs are long; atcroſs the back and wings the colour is à light 
blue; the breaſt and long neck are white; towards the head it is 
green, mix d with black, and on the top thete is a red comb: 
the tail and wings are both diſtinguiſhed by ſome white feathers 
at the ends, and are large in proportion to the body : when the 
wings ate fpreat! from the end of one to the other they meaſure 
fix feet. This Bird is eatable either roaſted or ſalted: the Scots 
call - it Gentelman. It is a Bird of paſſage, or of the wandering 
unſettled ſorts It ĩs not ſeen in this country before tlie latter end 
of January, or beginning of February, when the herring-fiſhing 
begins, and then it ſerves ſor a ſign to give notice of the ſeaſon. 
hun half a mile; thus 


waters, At Eaſter theſe Birds ure not fest afiy more, therefore 
ph ar b apy about their breeding. They are ſo ſtupid, 
at by.laying: a few herrings upon a:ficating-board; they may 
be inticed to the boat, and killed With ch 169 
i 2 + Sixty Engliſh Miles. 2 
ng iles The 
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The Heire, the Heron 
volet, becauſe it flies high, fays J. Klein, Hiſt. Av. p. 122, 
where he diſtinguiſhes them into fourteen ſorts. We ſhall only 
take notice of the Norvegian Heron: it is the large blue Heron, 
a conſiderable Bird, whoſe body is like an Eagle's; the neck, bill, 
and legs like thoſe of a Stork, excepting that the feet reſemble. 
thoſe of a Gooſe, and on their heads uy * a tuft of 3 
they lay three ſpotted eggs, of the ſiae of a Gooſe - egg, and 
ſhape of a Mot Bente: they Build their neſt in the higheſt trees, 
or in the cracks of the ſteepeſt rocks : the male and female change 
turns to fit upon the eggs, which are batched in three weeks; 
they do the ſame in bringing up the young, in three more; and 
then they can feed themſelves. They do not only ſeek their food 
in freſh water lakes and marſhes, 2 alſo. along the ſea-coaſt, 
where; with their long legs, neck, and bill, they ſhew the fame 
readineſs as the Stork, to catchall crawling and water inſeQs, that 
are not larger than what they ean ſwallow down their narrow 
throats. The Heron has only one ſtrait gut, which diſtinguiſhes 
it from other Birds. Ardea id habet ab omnibus avibus diverſum, 
quod inteſtinum excum unicum & ſimplex obtineant ſingulæ, cum 
alix aves geminum nactæ ſint, according to J. Klein, L. C. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that all my correſpondents unanimouſly aſſure 
me that a Heron may eat a Snake or an Eel three times over, 
which is hardly ſwallowed before one ſees the head or body 

out again from the Bird's fundament, and then immediately 
the Bird turns about, and ſwallows it a ſecond or a third time, 
before he will relinquiſh it. Its long legs are a great help to it 
to get its proviſions: on theſe legs are a very few fine hairs, 
which play ſoftly in the water; and that motion, it is ſaid, entices 
the fiſh, who are not aware of the devouring beak above. 


The Heiloe, called alſo Myreloe, becauſe they live chiefly in Helo. 


ant-hills, or in broom-fields, differs from the Akerloe' (which, on 
the contrary, ſeeks the plough'd land) chiefly in ſize, which is 
viſibly ſuperior ; on the back it is green, and it is variegated 
under the breaſt with black and white ſpots : its fleſh is delicate, 
much like the Thruſh kind : they are Birds of paſſage, and 
towards the Winter they aſſemble together in large flocks, and 
ſo fly away. Some are of opinion that they ſtay here all the year, 
hiding themſelves in the high rocks; but this is uncertain. 


Herodias, Ardea vel Ardua, quod alte Heire. 


77 


The Horſe-Gog, or Roſgauke, ſo called perhaps becauſe they Horte gos 


live in cracks of rocks, or among great heaps of ſtones, from 
whence the ermin animal has the Norvegian name. The Horſe- 
Gogen is about as large as a Wood-Pigeon; its note is not at 

PART, II. X all 
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all like the other Gogs, or Cuckows, but reſembles the bleating 
of a Goat, and is therefore by ſome called Jord-Geed, or Ground 
Goat: it is moſt heard in the night. Some call it alſo the Fog- 


Bird, becauſe it is oftneſt ſeen in miſty. weather. 
The Hoeg, or Hawk, a n and hurtful Bird of prey: 
is 


there are three ſorts of them in this country; the largeſt 


Goſ-Hawk, which is ſtrip'd with green, and ſeems nearly related 
to the Faleba 4 : this live upon Growſe, Chickens, and Piano 
It will not meddle with a dead carcaſe, as if it were of a. more 
noble kind than other Birds of prey. * oſten keep about 
the freſh water, and watch to tatch the fiſh that come within 
their reach. Another ſort, are leſs and of a brown colour, called 
Spurre-Hoge, becauſe they do not carry away any thing but ſmall 
Birds; and there is ſtill a leſſer ſort of the ſame colour, called Muſe- 
Hoge, becauſe they, like the Owl, devour. the ground or 
— 3 mice. They ie in the air till the mouſe comes in their 

, and then drop down at onee upon it. 

he Hons ; the cocks and hens in general of this 50 ies, which 
is one of the moſt extenſive among the Bird kind, are found 
here of every ſort as in Denmark or Germany, the Peacock not 
excepted. Pheaſants are the only kind which I do not remem- 
ber to have ſeen here, though I dou 't doubt but that they might 
— bred in Norway, as well as in other places, with expenſive 

lations *. 

T hat the great India Hons, the Turkey kind, commonly call d 
Kalkunske, but more properly Calecuticke Hons, ſhould thrive 
here as well as in warmer countries, one would not believe, if 
experience did not convince us; yet it is true, that they do not 
grow quite ſo large as in other places | 

Of Agger-Hons I have already treated. 


His Excellency Count Rantzau, our former Stadrholder, in his time kept Phea- 
* but with what ſucceſs, or whether they left behind chem any young, I have 
not 1carnt, 


— 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Continuation of BIRDS _ 


SzerT. I. Of the Francolin, the Lumme, and others, SzcT. II. Of the Black- 
cap, the Larke, the Lamme, the Pope, and others. Ser. III. Of Gull of 
ſeveral kinds; of the Eagle, and many others, SxcT. IV. Of the Raven, 
 Cormorant, and others. SECT. V. Of the Lapwing, the Magpye, and 
others. Sect. VI. Of the Starling, the Stork and others. Sect. VII. 
TE of the Wood, and others. SecT, VIII. Of the Quail, the Owl, 
— 504755 | 4 | 
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an excellent Land Bad be ſerves the Norvegians inſtead of 
Pheaſant and Moor-game ; and is called 12 the Norvogian 
Ager-Hone, and differs very little from the Bird of that name 
in Denmark, but it is ſomething leſs, and almoſt like a Pigeon or 
Partridge ; but in feathers and colour it is more like the Wood- 
gam; it is variegated in ſtripes. For its white, ſound and tender 
fleck, and its delicious taſte, I prefer it to all kind of Fowl I know 
of. The fowler entices it to him by blowing in a pipe, that ſounds 
like the yoice of its mate, In the dioceſe of Aggerſhuus and Tron- 
hiem, where they are in great numbers, they don't prefer any 
thing to the Jerpe — 1 On Kolens mountains they are in 
abundance ; and, according to Schefferi's account, in ſuch vaſt 
numbers as cannot be counted. Willughby, who is not in the 
wrong by counting them a ſpecies of Ager-Hons, ſays, that the 
Italians, who have them from the Sicilian and other high moun- 
tains, call them Francolini, quaſi Franca, i. e. Liberi ſeu immunes; 
becauſe they know theſe Birds are a fort of prohibited game, being 
reſerved for the nobility only. And again it ſtands in the fame 
claſs, namely Ornithologiee, Lib. II. F. ii. p. 125. Hzc avis 
vel cadem eſt noſtræ Lagopodi alteri, Regdame dictæ, vel ei 
affinis. Differt ſaltem, quod caput habeat criſtatum. Bellonii 
autem Attagen criſta deſtituta eſt. Ego ſane eandem crederem, 


niſi locus obſtaret. - Noſtra enim juga montium altiſſimorum 
ſeptentrionalium incolit, cum Aldrovandi Attagen in Siciliæ 


Regionis 


ERP E, or, as ſome reſs it, Hierpe, the Francolin, is Jerpe. 
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Imber. 


menti multi 


212 ol 
the Immeren is never ſeen to come aſhore, excepting 
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Regionis calidz montibus ſatis abunde reperiatur. Verum nullus 
dubito, quin avis illa, quam Bellonius & Scaliger hoc nomine 


tibus 1 quamque onius ad plana deſcendere negat, lago- 


N in Alpibus 1 Pyrenæis & Arvernienfibus 1 


odi noſtræ omnino eadem fit. Et forte etiam Aldrovandi non 
diverſa fuerit, cum utrique tum Bellonianæ avi, tum Aldroyan- 
g E. mune fit, 8 Aldrovan | 


dinz Francoloni nomèn commune andi attagenem 
ſuam monticolam eſſe ſcribit. Nec refert, quod Sicilize, ubi inve- 
nitur, regio calida fit, montes enim Siciliæ, præſertim Ætna adep 


frigidus eſt, ut per maximam æſtatis partem nivibus fit opertus, 


&c. Caro 1 7 avis laudatifſima" eſt, facilis concoctionis, nutri 


veteres obtinuit. 


The Imber, Imbrim, Ember, or the great Northern - Diver, 


optimi, unde & pr imum dignitatis gradum apud 


is a pretty large Sea-Bird, a little bigger than a Gooſe : it has 
a long Neck, the upper part black, as well as the bill and feet; 


but from the breaſt downwards tis white : there are alſo ſoms 


white feathers at the extremity of the rings and tail. The 


wings are io ſhort, that they can hardly raiſe themſel ves wi 


them; and the legs ſtand ſo far backwards, that they are not | 


fit to walk with, as to paddle themſelves aloog "the water. 
Hence ariſes that ſtrange account in which'every body agrees, that 


* 
- 


before Chriſtmas | from whence the fourth Sunday in Advent” 
called by the pedple in general Immer, or, according to their wa 
of expreſſing, Ommer-Sondag. On enquiry, how th 
and opportunity to hatch their young, I have been informed they 


lay but two eggs, which is very likely ; for one never ſees more 


than two young ones with them. Under their wings in their body 


there are two pretty deep holes, big enough to put one's fiſt in: in 
each of theſe they hide an egg, and hatch the young ones there, 
as perfect, and with leſs trouble, than others do on ſhore. Relata 
refero, ſed conſtanter & a plurimis relata. Hr. Lucas Debes, whom 
I conſider as a pretty cautious writer, does not look upon this 


1 - 
FF 


to be improbable, where he, in his Deſcription of Faroernes, p. 


128, & ſequ. treats of that Bird. He obſerves that the Immeren, 


according to the opinion of ſome, is not the Isfuglen or Halcedo, 
which Franzius, in his Hiſtor. animalium facra, deſcribes to be 
of quite a different form, and indeed a little Bird. It is. ſaid 
the young ones are eaſily enticed aſhore, and killed; but the old 
ones, which are moſt valued on account of their fine feathers and 
down, know very well how to guard themſelves againſt 8 


* 


1 find place 
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for they duck quick under water, and then come-up again in a 
moment. Several ſhot may be diſcharged to the place where 
they are expected to appear, but ſeldom with ſucceſs. Thoſe 
that will kill them muſt aim at their hinder parts, that the ſhot 
may go in under the feathers ; for they grow ſo thick, and are 
ſo very ſoft, that the ſhot is damped, and ; loſes its force, if 
they are'ſhot in the . *. As far as yet have found, this 
wonderſul Bird ſeems to be quite unknown in foreign parts; for 
neither Aldrovandus Geſnerus, Willughbeius, Zornius, or Klein, 
ſay any thing of it: they are likewiſe unknown to many of our 


— 7 


Norvegian writers. 


* 
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Jo-Fugl, Jo-Tyv, or Jo-Thief, becauſe he robs other Birds, The Jo- rugl. 


is called alſo Kive. It is in ſhape like a Strand-Maage, tho' of a 
darker colour; and is an enemy to thoſe Birds, tho' not a very 
dangerous one, as may be concluded; for he only ſtrives, in his 
purſuit after them, to get their prey from them, which he is too 
lazy to catch for himſelf ;-or if he can't get that, he'll take the 
other Birds dung, from whence the Dutch call him Strunt-Jager. 
As ſoon as the other drops it, tis inſtantly catched up by the Jo- 
Fuglen, and with that he is ſatisfied without any further demand: 
this I am aſſured of by many that have obſerved it. The Jo- 
Fuglen appears in Norway early in the Spring, and is not ſeen 


aſter Autumn. Its eggs are like the Maagen's, but ſomething 


darker. See Frid. Martens Spitzbergenske Travels, c. ii. p. 63. 


The Irisk is a pretty little ſinging Bird, very well known: tis tris. 


found in Oplandet, but not the right genuine ſort, as has been 
obſerved by the beſt judges. Near Bergen there is a fort of 
Bird called Knotter, which is different from the Irisk only in the 
note ; in other reſpects they are quite alike. 512 | 


SECT. IL 


The Kizld is a Land-Bird, tho' of that ſort that lives always Ki. 


about the ſea coaſt, and it never goes on the water but to fave 
itſelf by ducking a little while under water. It is in ſize and 
ſhape much like a Pigeon, with a long narrow red bill, and red 


Being thus ſhot- proof, perhaps is the origin of this Bird's Iceland name, which is 
Himbryne, as if armed with a heavenly coat of mail: otherwiſe there is aſcribed 
another origin to the name, tho not ſo juſt, when it is ſaid in Muſeo Wormiano, p. 
303. Mergus maximus Farrenſis, Ferroenſibus Helbrimer, Iſlandis Himbryne, quaſi 
lorica cceleſti induta. Ejus P rationes ita reddidit D. Stephanus Olavius: 
Himin cœlum loricam vero Brynia ſignificat, juxta illud poetz : Brynia gefur ey fei- 
gufior. i. e. Lorica non dat morti vicinis vitam. Ratio nominis a colore, ut exiſtimo, 


petita eſt. - - Voluerunt Iſlandi hac nominis Fe ſignificare, aves haſce 
pulcherrima colorum varietate & diſtinctione, uſque ornatas eſſe, ut dici poſſint 
cœleſtem quandam loricam induiſſe. „ be 4 
Par II. e legs: 
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Kiod-Meiſe. 


Krage. 


Krykkie. 


Langivie. 
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legs: his upper part is black, and he is white under the belly and 
ws 1 The male and female take their turns to hateh-their 
young, which is done in 14 days, on the bare elif; the egg are 
ſtreaked ; they live on ſhell-fiſh and ſea-weeds; they come in 
the Spring, and are not ſeen after Michaelmas-day. The farmen 
fay they fly over to Scotland. "12 1.8 "he CHEM 

The K1od-Meiſe, or Muſvit, the Black-eap, called by ſome 
Tallow-Ox, is one of the ſmalleſt Land-Birds; tis almoſt like 
the Wren ; the body is black and yellow, and tis white under 
the belly, with a black cap on his head. They pre, the houſes, 
but are hated and perſecuted ; for, according to his name, he is 
ſuch a lover of meat, that he watches every opening or hole to 
get into the farmer's pantry, and falls upon the meat, and 
will eat his way into it like a mouſe : even when the meat 
hangs up to be ſmoaked, they can hardly preſerve it from 
theſe Birds; they are catched like mice, in a trap. f 

The Krage, Kraako, a well-known black and grey Bird of 
prey: it lives upon carrion, and ſuch other foul: food. It is faid 
to warn other Birds of their purſuers; for it ſmells gunpowder 
at a diſtance, and follows the bird-ſhooters with its ſhrieks, 
and often fruſtrates their hopes. The fox is their moſt dangerous 
_—_ for he ſteals upon them when they are afleep on the 


On the ſea coaſt theſe Kragers live upon fmall fiſh and worms, 
common along the ſhore, and particularly on muſcles; but they 
can't open the ſhells, otherwiſe than by flying high with them, 
and dropping them on a rock to break them in pieces. 

The Krams-fugl. See Droſſel. . ä 

The Krykkie, is a Sea- bird, much like a Maage, with a yellow 
crooked bill, and ſmall red feet; under the belly it is white, and 
above it is grey, with a brown ſtreak along the back: it comes 
with the Summer, and takes its leave in Autumn. 

The Langivie, Lomgivie, or Lomvifie ; for the name of theſe 
and other Birds differ greatly, according to places, and their dia- 
let. Theſe, which are of the Gooſe kind, have black running 
a-croſs the back and wings, but they are white under the belly: 
they are called otherwiſe, by way of excellence, Stor · fuglen, be- 


. 


cauſe they are amongſt the largeſt of the kind of the Sea-birds, 


and fly high, to lay their eggs on thoſe. rocks by the ſide af the: 
ocean in Nordland, particularly at Trænen and Veroe, where 
they afford a comfortable maintenance. to the inhabitants, though 
got with a great deal of trouble and danger, by elimbing: thoſe: 
ſteep precipices after them. Willughbeius ſays, L. iii. p. 1 
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that they are companions of the Owks and others, but are ſimpler, 
and eaſier catch d. The hen lays but one egg at a time, ſhe 
hatches-it in four weeks, and in all that time does not ſtir from 
it: ſhe is fed by the cock till the young one is three weeks old, 


and then the mother takes it with her to the ocean on her back. 


Of theſe kind are frequently found ſevetal hundreds in a place, 
lying cloſe together, that the rock is covered with them. When 
the mother ſeeds her young, then they fit up backwards, and 
ſhe ſtretches her neck under her wing, to reach the young one's 
bill. If it is the firſt time that the fowler comes to the place, 
ſo that the Birds do not know his intentions by experience, then 
they'll fit and ſuffer themſelves to be killed; but if they fly 
away, and come again, then each young one knows how to find 
its mother's wing, as each bee does its cell, though there 1s no 
difference in their make. 26h 

The Lax-Tite, is a Water-bird, in pe - 
but with long red legs, and a red bill. This has its name from 
this — that it, particularly in the Spring, 
when the Salmon comes up the rivers, follows that fiſh, and feems 
pleaſed in its company, hovering on the water where it paſſes: it 
is a kind of a to the ory xd | 


The Lerke, the Lark: of this bird we have here two forts, Len- 


one called the Singing Lark, which we find only in Summer: 
this is of a brown colour, and builds in heath, and among ſmall 
buſbes, but is hard to be _ is the Korn Lerke: 
this is ſomething larger, and it is ſeem ofteneft in the Winter; yet 
both forts are ſeen ſometimes in large flat countries, and alfs on 
fome of the. lands. | 3 


The Lom, Liom, Lum, the Northern Diver, which OL Wor- "FOR 


mius, in Muſeo, p. 304, calls Colymbum Arcticum, is a Water- 
bird, not quite fo large as the before deſcribed Immer, or Ember, 
but otherwiſe like it; but yet more like the Razor- bill (which 
has been before deſcribed). excepting: that the neck is thicker, and 
the bill is ſharper. Its bigneſs may be known from this, that they 
ſometimes weigh two pounds. They are all over of a mouſe-grey, 
and ſomewhat lighter unden the breaſt: tho? their wings are but 
ſmall, yet they fly pretty well; but they walk extremely flow, 
and with difficulty , becauſe: their legs' ftand: ſo far back wards, 
under their tail, as: they do on the Immeren and: Razor-bill ; 
* From this Bird's j i in hi pon, c. 30, 
r 
but that I will! not ine. In the ſame place he talks off Wormii Mergis, of 


Halv-Znder, whoſe” pointed bill albne diſtinguiſhes it and Others f . 
— | pointed bill guiſhes it and many others from the 


u 
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nce like a Skade, Lax-Tite. 
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therefore it builds its neſt in the ruſhes, or on the fides of freſh 
water lakes; but fo cloſe to the water, that the dams” can roll 
themſelves down into their proper element from the neſt, without 
the help of their legs. Though they live by freſh waters, ſtill 
they fly to the ſea alſo, to ſeek for food. There, as well as in 
the former place, they live upon all kind of ſmall fiſh, worms, 
and inſets, which they ſeek for by ducking twelve or ſixteen 
fathom deep in the water. The hen lays two dark brown eggs, 
and fits alternately with her mate to hatch them; This is done 
in four weeks, and if the water riſes fo high that it gets into the 
neſt, one or other ſtill continues _— on them. When this 
Bird is in a ſportive humour it makes a frightful ugly noiſe, Juſt 
like the cries of a human creature in imminent danger, and calling 
for relief. It makes another very different noiſe, which is a fignal 
to the farmers for fine weather, after a great deal of wet and 
ſtormy ſeaſons : at theſe times they are ſeen to fly up pretty high 
over their neſt. The Lumme's ſkin 1s drawn off with down and 
all, and is uſed to line caps with, and 1s reckoned better than 
ſwan-ſkins. After this was wrote, there was publiſhed a Work, 
call'd Olai Wormii Epiſtolæ; in the ſecond part of which there is 
found, ſab Ne. PCCCCLIX p. 1021. a letter to him from Ab- 
ſolon Chriſtophorus, treating particularly of this Norvegian Bird; 
from which I ſhall quote the moſt important part of what is faid 


thereon, to illuſtrate and confirm further what has been delivered 


here. Conſultis itaque Iſlandis interpretibus, geminas vocis Loom 
ſignificationes, alta jam a multis annis oblivione in Norvegia ob- 
rutas ac ſepultas didici. Aiunt enim voce hac & anxiam cujuſque 
rei curam, & ſummam inſuper calliditatem denotari. _ 
utrumque nomen huic avi peperiſſe tanto certe crediderim taci- 
lius, quanto plura & majora utriuſque nobis præbeat argumenta. 
Hujus quidem, dum pedum ad inceſſum uſu deſtituta, nidum 
adeo prope aquam ſibi ſtruit, ut ex eo in vicinam aquam ſe devol- 
vat facillime demittatque rurſumque nidum petitura, infixo terrę 
roſtro, quod aduncum habet, molem corporis ſublevet, deſectum- 
gos ita pedum utcunque ſuppleat. . Illius etiam non ſpernenda 
unt documenta: quam enim fit pro nido atque pullis ſuis anxia 
& ſollicita, exemplo erit, quod quoties largiores imbres præſen- 
tiſcat, toties, ne torrentium repentino confluvio intumeſcens ſtag-· 
num, alluvione ſua nidum inveſteſque pullos inundet ac ſuffocet, 
metuit, huncque metum querula ſemper voce atque ejulatu teſta- 
tur. Contra vero, cum fries cceli ſerenitatem & clementiam 
prefagierit, lætis quaſi acclamationibus ſibi atque pullis ſuis gra- 
tulatur. Atque ex diverſa colymbi noſtri vociferatione, ru ici 

, © noſtrates, 
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noſtrates, diverſas cœli aeriſque mutationes augurantur. Quando 
enim futuros nimbos querulo ſuo, hui, hui, hui, predicit, dicunt 
vulgo: De verte Bæteraff, di Loomin quia ſaa. E diverſo, cum 
ſerenitatis ſuo, Karloa, præconem agit aiunt ruſtici: Bi fær braat 
Turre ſive Torre, di Loomin roopa Turkeraff. Sic enim piſcatores 
ejus vocem æmulantur, propterea quod voce hac ſudum illis, aeris 
qualitatem, paſſeribus marinis eorumque ſegmentis ſoli exponen- 

is ſiccandiſque aptam natam, pollicetur: id quod etiam Turkeroff 
Norvegis ſonat. Ova porro ſingulis annis terna vel quaterna 
parit; magnitudine anſerinis pæne paria, coloriſque fere praſini, 
ſed maculis quibuſdam ſparſa atque pita. Terna quidem commu- 
niter parit; quartum vero, niſi unum ei ſurreptum fuerit, nunquam 
addit. Cauſam hujus ternarii numeri (cum duos tantum excludat 
pullos), adferunt hanc, quod unum quotannis ovum, tributi aut 
decimæ quaſi nomine, neſcio cui, in nido relinquere debeat: quod 
cum plurimis aliis avibus ipft commune eſſe; receptiſſima in vul- 
gum fert opinio. Eſſe autem hanc avem ex earum numero, que, 
ſtatis anni vicibus; in loca calidiora abeunt, exque iis ad nos re- 
deunt, documento eſſe poteſt ejus non ſibi ſub adultum prope 
ver ad nos appulſus, cui rei fidem adſtruit inveterata penitus ſim- 


plicium animis ſuperſtitio. . Creditum enim eſt plebecula, fi quis 


ejunus nunciam reditus ejus vocem primum auribus hauſerit, eum, 
intra illius revolutionem anni, quodam propinquorum cognato- 
rumve privandum eſſe. Quæ itidem de Cuculo longum tenuit 
ſuperſtitio. Ulterius modus, quo apud Norvegos Iſlandoſque ca- 
piatur, nobis oſtendendus. Apud Norvegos quidem ſatis tutum 
ipſi eſt hoſpitium, quippe qui illius carnem aſpernantur, rati in- 
ſuper. nefas elſe (de ſtolido hoc vulgo intelligendum), avem, 
olim ſanQam habitam, violare; ſaniores tamen emunctæque naris 
homines, vel ſclopis, (quod tamen raro ſucceſſu fieri ſupra monui), 


eam petunt, vel retibus piſcatoriis forte involutam, caſu mag is, 


quam ex inſtituto capiunt. Iſlandi autem, præter modo dictos 
modos, gemino eam aſtu circumveniunt. Vel enim binos ad ip- 
ſum nidi aditum palos humi defigunt, quibus intermedium quen- 
dam laqueum ita aptant, ut petitura nidum avis laqueo collum 
inſerat, inque certam venatoribus prædam cedat : vel ſtagnum an- 
guſtiore ſui parte, linea piſcatoria trauſmittunt; cujus extrema 
duo venatores, ad ſuum quiſque ſtagni latus tenent, illaque ſum- 
mam aquæ ſuperficiem leviter ſtringentes ; avem prænatantem pe- 
detentim inſequuntur, quæ inſidias eluſura, crebris urinationibus 
profundum petit, ſed eiſdem magis adhuc impeditur ſeque in- 
volyit. Illa enim ſe ſub aquis occultante, eo reQa piſcatores, la- 
queum umbilico linez..alligatum dirigunt, quo havriendi aeris 
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Lund, 


middle. ſiz d Sea-bird, fomething larger than a. Pidgeon, black and 


which they careleſsly fly; this way they catch ſometimes 200 in 
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gratia avem emerſuram eſſe, previe in aqua ebullitiones mon- 
rant; atque ita capiti extra aquam exſerto laqueum induunt. 
Queres, quem in uſum eam noſtri homines aueupentur? Canem 
quidem minus in delieiis habent; exuvias autem, pectorĩ capitĩ- 

contra injurias hyemis muniendis, appetunt & conquirunt. In- 

gnem enim dictis corporis humani partibus, ob plumarum deli- 
catam mollitiem ac denſitatem, operam præſtant. Capiti quidem 
tale ex iis faciunt tegmen, quali valgus anlicoram imum 
utuntur, vulgus a Kabbutz ſua lingua vocat. Pectort᷑ fementum 
longe ſaluberrimum prebet, adeo ut vel cujus apud dis 

ong 8 En 

tiores exuviæ multo in pretio, nihil cedat. | 32, "Di 
The Lund, or Lund-Talle, the Anas Arctica, or Pope, is a 


white, and on account of his beak, is called by ſome the Norve- 
gian Parrot; for it is pretty large, and hooked like a Parrot's, 
tho' thinner and broader, and ftriped prettily with yellow, red, 
and black. This bill is fo ſharp, that when he bites any of the 
bird-catchers he takes off a large piece of fleſh; his claws are 
alſo very ſharp, with which, and his beak, he defends himſelf 
againſt the Raven, his enemy, whom he holds by the throat, 
and will carry him out to fea, and drown him, before he looſes 
his hold. This Bird builds his neſt, (in which it les on its 
back) not always alike, but according to the ſituation of the 
place; for if it be low, then it will make a flanting hole in 
the ground two or three ells deep ; but if it be rocks and cliffs, 
then the Bird looks for holes between the cracks and open- 
ings: ſometimes alfo it builds between great ftones, that are 
broke out, or looſened on the ſides of theſe rocks, and where 
it is the moſt difficult to get at them. The farmers have parti- 
cular dogs, broke on purpoſe for their fervice, to go in, 2 
out the firſt they can lay hold of by the wings, where they are 
together in ſcores, or ſometimes one or two hundred together: 
their way is, that when one is laid hold of, and drawn out, he 
bites faſt hold of his next neighbour, and draws him with him; 
and all laying hold in the ſame manner, that they muſt all be 
drawn out, and killed. If the hole be not very deep, or the 
rock not ſo ſteep but that the bird-catcher can get at it, then 
ney . a long ſtick to drive them out; this has a ſharp hook at 
the end. 

Lucas Debes writes, p. 13%, that on Farroe alſo catch 
theſe Birds, when they come from fea and ſeek their neſt, with 
a net ſpread on a pole, and kept open with a croſs ſtick, into 


2 day. 
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a day The Lund lays but one egg at a time, which is as 
big again as one would imagine, in 
its body; and is of a browniſh colour. If this be taken away 
from her, then ſhe lays — 3 time to reat the 
young one to perſection by ng it fiſh, ſo that __ 
monly periſh ; and the — — the fl ght when t 
comes, namely, Joſt before, or juſt after Ola day, when — 
all together leave theſe parts, after having been here from the 
beginning of the month of April. What time they remain in 
Nordland, particularly on Roſt and Vrroen, where they are 
ſound in the greateſt numbers; or whether they winter there, I 
do not know. They are a very eleanly Bird, for when they 
leave their neſt, they clean it, and ſerape away all the RED 
and then ſtrew graſs over it, that they may find it the next 
in proper order : they are very valuable for their feathers, w h 


are exported, particularly from Nordland, in vaſt quantities, and 


bear a are reckoned the next in 
neſs and Diſs 40 the Edderfog} 4, Mr. Peder Daſs 0 
this Bird, in his Nordland Trompet, p. 82, pretty fully : 
Franc. Willughbeius, who ſpeaki 
this Bird, together with many other of the Sea-Birds belonging to 
this country are found, ſays, that when there happens on their 
—_ in the Autumn, to come ſtormy and bad weather, ſo that 
cannot move away, many periſh with hunger and fatigue, 
— the found dead in heaps by the fiſhing- men: there have 
been found alſo ſome of them under water, — y as if aſleep, 
or in a ſtate of inſenſibility; and when drawn — the fiſher- 
men, has come to itſelf, and flew to land again. From this one 
may conclude that the Lunden, like the Swallow, may lie in a 
trance, or ſtate of inſenſibility, under tha water. See OE 
Lib. iii. cap. v. p. 245. 


_ 


SE CT. II. 


The Maage or Gull, called here Maaſe, is a well-known Strand- Mage. 


Bird of varions ſperies, yet all of one genus; ſor they all live 
upon ſmall fiſh, infeQs, ſea-weeds, or the like, indeed on any 


» This 22 makes me almoſt think that our Norvegian Lund is not ſo 
N by day as by night. It is, without doubt, the ſame Bird that Pere Labat 
ribes in his Voyage = Ines de PAmerique, Tom. ii. p. 349. calling it Diable or 
Diablotin ; the other NN as alſo his time of ng from his abode, and che 
trouble he gives to catch him in the cracks of the ſteep rocks, all agree. 
+ Many of the Nordland farmers, that have flares in a rock, make it their chief 
maintenance, and even grow rich and conſiderable in cheir ſtation, if they keep 


dogs; tho' their neighbours will take care pt ſhalf not, by keeping too many, | 


ws hs them of their advantages ; neither is this ſuffered by the government. ha 
thing 


to the bigneſs of 


ing of the Scotch Iſlands, = | 
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Norwinds- 
Pibe, 
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thing that is ſound on the ſurface of the water, or along the coaſt ; 
for it is not the cuſtom of the Maagen to duck under the water 
ſor its food; his gullet and craw are ſo large, that there has been 
found ſeven herrings in one of them at once; his beak is long, 
and ſomewhat bent at the extremity ; and upwards towards the 
head there are two longiſh noſtrils ; his legs are but thin and flen- 
der, but his wings are ſtrong. The difference of the ſeveral kinds of 
Gulls is this, that ſome are of a light grey colour, and large, 
which are called Graa-Maaſer ; theſe have a yellow bill and red legs, 
and are of the ſize of a common hen. Some differ only by being 
blue and white, with ſome black feathers on the hinder part. 
Some are black on the wings and back, which are called Swarte-. 
bager; of this is that called the Scare crow. Others again 
are ſmaller, and of a blueiſh colour, which are called Sze-Unger : 
they build their neſt near the water, particularly on the ſmall 
iſlands and cliffs in the ſea, which are covered with ſuch numbers 
of them, that they appear quite white“: their eggs, which are 
not deſpicable food, are taken away in large quantities. Each 
female lays three eggs; they are very large, with great black 
ſpots ; they fit alternately on them, and hatch them in about 
14 days: the birdmen catch them with an angling-hook like 
fiſh; the fleſh is not uſed, and they are skinned with the 
down on, which is very thick, and makes their ſmall body appear 
much larger than it is 7. When the Gull is coming into the 
water betwixt the cliffs and iſlands, and the main land, then the 
farmer knows it is time to make uſe of his nets to fiſh ; for moſt 
kinds of fiſh come here in ſhoals, which this Bird purſues 
wherever they go. 


Muſvit. See Kiodmeiſe. ' * ſn 
The Natvake, a ſmall Bird, which, no doubt, has that name 


from its watchfulneſs, and making an odd kind of noiſe all night; 
it is otherwiſe not much known to me. 

The Nordwinds-Pibe is ſomething leſs than a Starling ; of a grey 
colour : it has, without doubt, this name from a noiſe that it 
makes, as is obſerved, when the North wind is to blow ; this, if 
true, muſt come from an extraordinary ſenſation he feels in his 
body at that time. | 


* Sometimes the Eagle viſits them to feaſt himſelf, but then gather together 
to defend themſelves, and with a loud ſhriek and noiſe ſcare . of Birds, and 


often put him to flight. 1 

+ A N ſort of Strand- Maager, which are found about Greenland; but as 
far as I know, not here: they are called by the Hollanders Mallemokke. See Ander- 
ſon's Deſcription of Greenland, 5. xxx. p. m. 168. A 


Tho 


ie 
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The Nodde-Skriger'is of the ſize of a Pigeon; in colour it is Nodde 


blue and white : it haunts the oak and hazel tres de 
Om, the Eagle, Aquila, a well-known, large, ſtrong and on 

majeſtic Bird, is held amongſt Birds as the lion amongſt the 
beaſts, for king, J. Klein reckons, p. 41, eight ſorts of Eagles, 
of which two only are known here, namely, the Rock-Eagle, 
and the Fiſh-Eagle; the firſt is alſo called here the Slag=Orn :' it 
is ſomething leſs than the other, and ſpotted with grey; it haunts 
the higheſt places in the country, and kills hares, ſheep, lambs, 
and the like animals, as well as Birds; and if one may believe 
the farmers accounts, they add, that he will attack a deer ſome- 
times: in this enterprize he makes uſ of this ſtratagem; he 
ſoaks his wings in water, and then - covets them with fand and 
gravel, with which he flies againſt the deer's face, and blinds 
him for a time; the pain of this ſets him running about like a 
diſtracted creature, and frequently he tumbles down a rock, or 
ſome ſteep place, and breaks his neck; thus he becomes a pre) 

to the Eagle. Many have aſſured me, that the ſame device 
practiſed by this Bird on horſes, particularly the old and worn 
out; and I have both heard, and read in-foreign authors, many 
accounts of their carrying away children of two or three years 
old, but never believed ft, till a very worthy man, who was 
well acquainted with the fact, aſſured me of the following incis 
dent. In the year 1737, in the pariſh of Norderhougs on Rin- 
inge, a boy of about two years old had got out into the 
feld to look for his parents, who were at wor retty near the 
houſe, but not near enough to ſave this child from an Eagle, 
who ſtuck his talons into him, and flew away with him, Which 
the poor parents beheld with inexpreſſible grief and anguiſh. 
Hr. Anderſon, in his Deſeripti Iceland, 6 xxxviii. p. m. 
38, ſays, that children of four or five years old have been taken 
away by the Eagles; which the learned anonymous Icelander, 
who has illuſtrated the Daniſh tranflation with his comment, 
doubts, p. 282, in regard to the age. Ray * gives an account 
of a child of a year old, in the Orkney iſlands, that was carried 
away four miles by an Eagle to his neſt, where the mother found 
it unhurt, and took it away; many more ſuch inſtances may bo 
— 


N 


met with in authors, as a warning to careleſs parents. 
_* Quz infantulum unius anni pannis involutum arripuit (Am mater teſſelas uſſi- 
biles pro igne allatura, momento temporis depoſuerat in loco Hautonhead dicto) eum- 
que deportaſſe per 4 millia paſſuum ad Hoyam, Qua re ex matris ejulatu cognita, 
r illuc in navicula profecti ſunt, & ſcientes ubi nidus eſſet, infantulum illæ- 
um & intactum deprehenderunt. Ray. Prodom. Hiſt, Nat. Scot. | 
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from the otters, and frequen 
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— - The Fiſk-Orn, or Fiſh-Eagle, is of a light brown colour, and 


exceeds the former in ſize. This does not diſlike a dead carcaſe on 


ſhore, but lives principally on fiſh, which it often watches t take 


tly ſeizes, on the ſurface of the water. 


It will eat alſo the and entrails of fiſh, which are left in 


or heaps; after the cleanſing and ſalting of filh; and fall to the 
ſhare 


re of many other Birds and Beaſts; but when the Eagle comes 
all belongs to him alone. When this Bird flies out at ſea to 
ſtrike a 1 with his talons, he ſometimes happens to lay hold of 
ſuch as are too ſtrong for him, and they will drag him down to 
the bottom; this has been particularly ſeen more than once with 
the Helleflynder, which is called here Queite, and will be 
deſcribed hereafter. This is ſo large, that it will ſometimes fill a 
caſk : the Queit's high and prominent back makes him appear, in 
the eyes of the Eagle, much leſs than he really is: When the 
Eagle ſtrikes his talons into him he cannot ' eafily get them 
out again, becauſe of their crookedneſs and length; fo that the 
fiſh drags him down with him; and the Bird makes a miſerable 
cry, keeping himſelf up, and working with his wings ſpread 
as long as he poſſibly can, tho' in vain; for at laſt he muſt yield, 
and become a prey to thoſe he intended to devour. - This thay 
ſerve as an emblem to many ſtupid and inconfiderate enterprizers. 
I have been told that our Sundmoerſke fiſhers ſometimes catch'this 
kind of fiſh with Eagle's talons in the backs of them, and covered 
over with fleſh and Bt : this is a mark of the fiſh's conquering, 
as aforeſaid ®, And I have been alſo told by ſeveral very credit- 
able people, from their own knowledge, another' unfortunate 
expedition of the Eagle ; which ſhews that this nughty king of 
Birds is often in the wrong, and extends his attempts beyond his 
E among the fiſh. An incident of this kind happened not 
from Bergen; where an Eagle ſtood on the bank of a river, 
and ſaw a large ſalmon, as if it were juſt under him; he ſtrack 
inſtantly one of his talons into the root of an elm juſt by and 
partly hanging over the river, the other he ſtrack into the ſalmon, 
which was very large, and in his proper element, which doubled 
his ſtrength, ſo that he ſwam away, and ſplit the Eagle to his 
neck, making literally a ſpread Eagle of him; a creature other- 
wiſe known only in heraldry. TE? © 25 tlie 3V5f1 
The crocodile plays his perſecutor the tyger much the ſame kind of a trick, when 


he has ſtruck his claws in creature's eyes; according to Hr, Condamine, in his 
Voyage on the Amazone River, See Hamb. Magazine, Vol. yi. 3d St. p. 256. 
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| Raage. See Allike, 

Ravn, the Raven, 3 is "hy as in EA ag 
known. to be a voracious and hurtful Bird with us: it not only 
deſtroys other Birds, and their eggs, but alſo lambs and kids. For 
this reaſon, according to Mr. L. Debes's account, it was uſual 
formerly, and is fill at Faroe, that each farmer, on St. Olai's 
day, is obliged to bring a Raven's head with him, or forfeit four 
Killings. The ſame author alſo ſays, p. 125, that in this coun- 
—— ſote, tho few, that are white; and ſome 
half white and half N Theſe Birds are cally taught to 


ſpeak. 
* 3. p. 248, of the 


Willughbeius gives an; ante Lib. iii. cap. 


W 4 * 
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Sea Raven, with feet like a Gooſe, called the * which Cormoran. 


are found on the Scotch iſlands, and conſequently here; for we 
have all kind of Birds in common with them; though I have had 
no particular account of this Bird from my obſervers.” He ſays of 
theſe, that they are tamed and ö manner as the 
Otters, to catch fiſh for their maſters uſe, of which the Cormo- 
rant brings aſhore a pretty deal to ther, and then caſts them 
up. This Bird's way of catching is to fill his craw with 
them, and throw them up when he comes aſhore, for the family's 
uſe ; ſo that they do not look very tempting to eat. We have 
the Nig ht Raven alſo here, which differs by his e N in 
the ni ne, and 1s thence. ieee | 

Reyn 8 poe. See Heiloe. | 
 Ringetroſt. See Droſſell. „ 

Of the Rype, or Fartridge, we. have. in Norway 0 forts, „. 
namely, the Field Rype, which lives very high in the rocks, and 
is leſs than the other, and the common ſort; they are both much 
about the ſize of a Pigeon, which they alſo reſemble, excepting that 
their legs are covered with feathers ; — they are therefore called 
Lagopus, i. e. Hare- rabey The common Partridge, which haunts 
the low vallies or dales, is ſomething about the fize of 

a ſmall Chicken. Both forts: are 9 in the Winter, in the 
2 ſpeckled, and in the Summer grey ; W here! gn 
quantities, yet ſome years more than others ®, 


When nel fade bene with the eaſt S from the hi mum. 
tains down into the vallies, then we here, in the dioceſe of 


| dev of Partridges; but if the firſt ſnow comes with a weſt or ſouth- welt wind, 
n it carries hw up towards the rocks, and we don't get many that year hereabour. 


They 


9 


God's provi- 


dence. 
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They are ſhot, or catch'$ja nets, or under a heavy board ſet up 
for that purpoſe : they are brought to this town in the Winter 
by nas By: 4 and are put up half roaſted in fickms, and ſent 
away to other countries: their fleſh, next to the Growſe and 
Francolin, is the beſt of any Wild-fowl we have, eſpecially When 
they are ſhot ; for when they. are. ſmothered,” the blood te. 
mains in them, and they neither look nor eat well. Iu the Sum- 
mer they live upon berries, tops of trees, and other greens; but 
in the Winter they. do as has been ſaid of the Growle. They, 
ſeek covering and warmth by burying themſelves in the deepelt 
ſnow, where they ſit in great heaps together, taking a magazine 
of food with them in their crops, by ſtuffing them as full as they 
can with elm and birch-tops, ſo that their breaſts ſtand out, and 
makes them look as big again. With this ſtore they ſupport 
themſelves till the following Spring: This particular I have from 
Ol. Magn. L. xix c. 33. It was BS alſo to Derham, and is 
quoted in his Phyſico Theologic. Lib. iv. c. 1 3. as an inſtance of the 
Almighty and Wiſe Creator's care, for thoſe things that otherwiſe 
would periſh. The Partridge is a national and peculiar Norvegian 
Bird, and belongs to them perhaps rather than any other country, I 
muſt obſerve that they are frequent, tho* not in ſuch abundance in 
Pruſſian Courland and Switzerland.. Mr. Jac. Klein, whom 1 
have often quoted, ſpeaks of them, in his Hiſtoria Avium, p. 
173, thus: Lagopus, Fiælripor, Snieripor, Tetrao tecticibus 
altibus intermediis nigris, _ albis, Linn. F. Suec: Schnee-Hen, 
Haſſel-Hen, with Hare's feet, paulo majores ſunt 'attagenibus 
noſtris, plantis pedum quoque villoſis, prout pedes leporum. 
Ejuſmodi ut in Curlandia, nec non in Pruſſia, haud procul a ciyi= 
tate Tilſit, immo in Alpibus Helveticis alliſque. Nonnullas die 
20 Jan. 1747, ex Pruſha acceptas habui, quarum alteram totam 
albam, præter roſtrum, inferam caudam & ſex ſcaphos remigum, de- 


 linearicurabam, Un gues habent latos concavos, &c. Utrum in Pruſſia 


verno & autumnali temporibus ſimiliter colores mutent Lagopi 
proprie dicti, pro certo affirmare non auſim. They are alſo found 
on the Pyrenean mountains, and in the Summer fly up the hills 
in queſt of the ice and ſnow, which they love. This is at- 
teſted by Gaſparie Schotti, in his Phyfica Curioſa, Lib. ix, cap. 
48, p. 1009, Reperiuntur Lagopodes in Alpibus & Pyrenz1s 
montibus & in ſummis jugis. In frigore, nive & glacie delec- 
tantur, ut ubi locis inlerioribus liquantur nives, altiora & ſoli 
averſa petant loca, in quibus nix perennat. Latent homine con- 


Dr. Shaw deſcribes the African Bird which he calls Kitaviah, ſomething like Ry- 
pen, though of a quite different colour, See his Voyage du Levant, Tom, 1. p. 327. 


which ſwim 
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& cavent motu ſe Tante ſimplieitatis ſunt, ut a 
venatoribus diſpoſitam lapidum ſeriem tranſire not audeant, &e. 
The laſt words put me in mind, that in many ather places they 
make fone wills without mortar; whick the Partridges will not 
gu dvr; bot here in Norway the farmers make a kind of a fence 
in the fnow, of ſurm, at the ends of which they put their ſnares, 
into which-the ly Birds run, and ads eugbt. 

The Hawk is a great enemy to them, and they are ſa frightned 
by tliat Bird ſometimes, that they fly into the hands of men; 
hut they do not find 'themfelves * better protectect. 


82 N 8 E C T. V. a 5 

The Bandtierne;' is = Norvegian Bird, unknown to me; which Sndtere 
J. Ramus, amongſt others, only names, p. 249. | 

| The Sandtal, ot Lapwing, called alſo Tendelob, is, without $.nu, 
doubt, the ſame as is otherwiſe called by a ſhorter name, Ten. 
This laſt, of which I have a circumſtantial account, are a: ſort of 
Strand Gulls, tho very different from thoſe ſorts before defcrib'd'; 
they are not near ſo large, and are moſt like the ſmaller kind. 
Ia colour they are ſomewhat like a blue Gull, white underneath, 
with ſame black ſeathers at the extremity of their wings and 
tail; and on their head they have a mighty pretty little black 
crown, 2 red longiſh bill, ſmall red lege, and, juſt above thelr 
— ü 0 ĩͤ „8 * ered 
This Bird remains here but a ſhort time, namely, from about 
Midſqmmer-day until Autumn, and lays in the mean time three 
grey ſpotted eggs, like Pigeons eggs: in Bight days the young 
are hatch'd, and in a very few more are fully able to provide for 
themſelvest by which we ſee how nature according to 
time and opportunity. Their food is inſets and ſmall fiſh, 
high in the water, or run in upon the flats: 
they do not take them with their bill, but with their wings, 
which are of a conſiderable length; and they do it in this man- 
ner: they fly ſeveral fathom high, and draw their wings toge- 
ther, and then drop down ſuddenly upon the fiſh like à ſtone; 
then they graſp their prey with their wings, and carry them 


= priſoners. | 
5 g he Sayorren, 18 4 pretty 0 bs drags in body 2 and neck Savorren. 
not unlike the Growſe, but belonging to the Gooſe. or Duck 
kind; for they are Whole focked. We have no very exact 
account of them, for they are not ſeen. longer in theſe {eas than 

the month of January and beginning of February; they then, 
Paxrt II. B b | like 
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Sieben- 
ſchwantz. 


Siiſgen, 


Skade. 


bour has a greater right than other Birds of prey, and knows 


an entrance in the 1ide. They are very fond of their young, 


"neſt again, they will fit upon them till they die: if their tongue 
be lit, and they are taught a little, they'll not be ſhort of the 
Parrot in talking. The Skov-Skaden, or Wood-Magpie,: are 


voice of other Birds and beaſts. If any one comes near their neſt, 
they'll boldly fly full in their face to prevent the taking away 
their young. | do Hit aa 


« diſtant northern parts; and, like other Juniper-Birds, have only ſtraggled hither.” 


4 
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like other fiſh-hunters of their kind, eome to ſiſh ſor the Winter 
herrings, at the beginning of theſeaſon. © oo nies 
| Sey-Unge. See Maaſe. „% Rt mah ane Ji r 
The Siebenſchwantz, as it is commonly called, I believe to be 
the Sieden or Seidenſchwantz, which Hr. Klein, p. yo, reckons 
to be of the Thruſh kind, and calls them, among others; la 
Grive Bohemienne, like thoſe of Fabro, called Micro-phcnix, 
| rhaps becauſe we ſee but one at a time. This Bird probabl 
1 the name of Siebenſchwatz from its long tail, adorned with 
fine ſhining feathers, red, blue, and yellow, which makes them 
extremely pretty: it is called alſo the Bohemian Chatterer, 
Almoſt at the end of each feather on the wings, which other- 
wiſe are of various colours, there is a ſmall red bright ſpot, 
like red ſealing aan ee e 
The Siiſgen is a ſmall dark coloured Bird; we have them in 
great abundance, and particularly where there are pine trees. 
The Skade, Skizre, Skior, Pica, the Magpie, a common well- 
known Bird, which hardly needs to be deſcribed : it lives about 
houſes, and is therefore called in this country Tun-Fowl, that is, 
a domeſtic Bird. They feed upon carrion; and if they lay hold 
of A very. young kid, which they do ſometimes, the farmer is 
afraid to revenge himſelf, being of opinion that this his neigh 


APs 


how, to retaliate an injury. They build their neſt in trees, 
Fact carefully, of ſmall ſticks, and the like, with a cover, and 


and of their eggs: if one boil the eggs, and put them in the 


here grey and white, ſpeckled or ſtriped, with ſome red feathers; 
they do not go near the houſes, as the others, but mimick the 


This fine Bird, whoſe food is juniper-berries, is reckoned, by Hr. Joh. Heinr. 
Zorn, to be originally of this country ; and from hence to have gone into Germany : 
** The name Bohemelein is founded upon a groundleſs opinion it is an exotic 
Bird, and comes from Bohemia, which is ſuppoſed as much its original native 
« place as this; tho', in their paſſage through Bohemia, and on account of food, 
< they may like to ſtay there, yet *tis moſt probable they come from the more 
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The Strand-Skade, which lives near the water, and feeds on 
ſnails and oyſters, has red legs, but no back- toe: this is ſuppoſed 
to be the Hzmantopus of Pliny... 
The Skarv, the Columbus, or Loon, is a pretty large Sea- Bird; Skar. 
tis larger than a Duck, and has legs and feet like them, excepting 
that the outermoſt, toe is much longer than the reſt: on all the toes 
it has long, crooked, and ſharp claws; theſe, as alſo the whole body 
of the Bird, are black; the legs ſtand further out on each ſide, 
than on the Duck or Gooſe ſo that they ' ſtraddle à great deal 
wider: their neck, tail and wings are very long; on the top of 
their neck there is a green bright feather. We have three kinds 
of them; the firſt is called Top-Skarv, becauſe it has a tuft'on 
his head; this does not come into the rivers, ' but keeps to the 
outermoſt iſlands. The other ſort are larger; and theſe are 
diſtinguiſhed by a large white ſpot; like a crown piece, on each 
of their black thighs, which gives them the name of Huiidlaaring, 
White Thighs. The third fort are without any ſuch diſtinction; 
but they are leſs than the firſt, and larger than the laſt : this Bird 
keeps near the ſea on the ſteepeſt rocks , and lay three ſnow. 
white eggs like Gooſe eggs; they fit upon them, by turns, three 
weeks: theſe eggs have this particular quality, that they cannot be 
boiled hard, but always remain liquid, The young are white at 
firſt ; they . don't grow black till after the third week; and 
then they live with the old ones, which are mighty expert at 
catching ſmall fiſh, and dive, as the fiſhermen ſay, very deep, even 
20 or 30 fathoms, to fetch up all kind of ſmall fiſh, of which one 
ſometimes finds ſuch a number in their craw when they are killed, 
that it is impoſſible to conceive it; and till more ſurpriſing it muſt 
appear, yet nevertheleſs it is ſtrictly true, and ſtands confirmed 
by. many that have made their obſervations, that tho' the -Loon's 
neck is long and lender, and it would be difficult to thruſt down 
two fingers into it, yet the Bird can ſtretch the muſculous parts 
of his throat ſo wide, as to ſwallow a [flounder half a foot 
broad, ſuch having been found in his ſtomach. When the Loon 
comes aſhore he ſtretches himſelf upon his legs againſt the wind, 
that he may be thoroughly dried ; 'but as this ſeldom happens, 
we call, in this country, any body that is wet, flovenly, and 
_ difagreeable, a Loon; or if they . their cloaths but ſeldom 
dry, we ſay, He is as wet as a Loon, © 


As theſe Birds harbour together in great numbers, the farmers uſe this piece of 
art to catch them: in the evening, when they are all got together, they take their 
boats and row under theſe rocks, and make a large fire; the ſudden heat and ſmoak 
intoxicates them, and they drop down in heaps, and are eaſily killed. 1 


The 
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$krabe, 


Snee.fugl. 


Sneppe. 
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they are very fierce when any one 
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| The Skrabe is e middle-fize# Ses. Bird; "fo/called, bectnſe it 
or digs "itſelf 2 Role down inthe ground” or in | 

and ſand betwixt the ſtones, to make its neſt” Me dhe Goo 
Arftick Duck. It lies there, not a6 other Birds, bit "its" 
bot on its back. Lyeas Debes gives arr ncconne, 5. 1375 wn 
on Farroe, where this kind are moft frequent, the”; ent 
their young ones, of which hive annvally u one, and 
ſay that it is fatter than a fed Gooſe 3 which is the more reritirks 
ablę, becauſe it is fed by the mother only at nights, and dos 
not ſee her all day. Any thing farther” I'do-not know er this 
Bird. 
The Skue, or Black Diver, is in make and form Ube u TO 
Gull, and tis ' coaE- black” like 2 Raven. It lives in the mmmner . 
has been ſaid of the Jo fuglen; not by fiſhing for it, for he f 
not able to dive; bat by robbing other Birds of what they — 
caught: he purſues | them one after another, beats them with 
his wings, and does not leave them till they let flip what the) 
have got, and he catches it in the fall; how they manage wi 
their young T have not been able to learn; ; but all agree that 
proaches their neſt;*and are 
not afraid to lay hold with their beak; ànd give hard blows with 
their wings. The fowlers therefore are forced to make: uſe of 
knives ſometimes to Aeſeas themſelves, against Wand the Birds 
fly, and are killed. 


The Snee-fugl, or water lugt, the nde hic 0 delled 
inſt 


becauſe they appear at the latter end of the Winter, or agi 
the Spring, when there is much ſnow, and are not ſeen any 
flying about when the Summer afvancey ; they are al 
the country. They live in the cracks of the higheſt rocks, a 
upon worms, flies, and inſects. "THE form of this Bird is liks a 
large Gull, or ſomething-la tis black and white: the hen 
is' more inclinsdls'ts , the bead is large and — * OF3 

The Sneppe,' or Snipe ; "called alſo Scalo dale keen | bel, on 
account of his long beak, is of a middling ſize, as big again 2s 2 
Chaffinch, and excellent to eat when it is fat: ſoms call them 
Myr-Snepper, becauſe they live in moſſes and on heaths. "Theſe 
are brown, and have a little black on the back. The Wood 
Snipe is much of the fame kind, but is reckones better for 
food, and wholeſomer. The Strand- Snipe is the leaſt; tis of a 
light colour, and almoſt like a Gull; it lives on "ſhell-fiſh, 
worms, and ſmall fiſh along the coaſt. Each of theſs kinds may 
be divided again into three or four forts, yon the difference is but 
ſmall, and what I am not enough acquainted with. The _ 
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is/ a'Bird' of paſſage; it comes in the Spring, and goes away in 


n Go 


- The Solfort; or Miſſel-Bird,-1s a ſmall Bird, ſomething like a selon. 
Thruſh or Starling, and is of that ſpecies : it is reckoned deli- 
cate food, like the reſt of that kind; they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by ſinging on Summer evenings till midnight. and +; 
The Spette, Tree-pikker, or Trae-hakker, the Woodpecker, speue 
is a middle fiaed Bird of various colours, with a very ſtrong beak, 
and in it a long and pointed tongue, of a peculiar ſhape, the 
end of which is hard, and like horn; the beak is fo ſharp and 
ſtrong, that the Wood=pecker can bore a very deep hole with it in 
a tree. They build their neſts in hollow trees; their feet have 
four long toes, of which two ſtand forward, and the other two 
uĩte backward; they live chiefly upon worms, maggots and in- 
„that they find under the bark of trees: they hunt them 
about, and kill them with their * a tongue; with 
which they can exactly hit the ſmalleſt prey: There are many 
forts of Wood-peckers, differing only in colours; as the green, 
the black, and the yellow Wood-pecker ; the two firſt have red 
as it were on their heads. it 404.4 
The Spove, or Godwit, is a Land bird of that kind, that fre- Spore. 
quent the ſea-coaſt without going into the water. They watch 
along the ſhore to catch the ſhell-fiſh and other ſmall fiſhes that 
are * up. It is a middle-ſized Bird, almoſt like a Partridge; 
brown and grey, ſpeckled under the breaſt, and has long legs 
For a Bird of its ſize; theſe are like a Stork's: it has alſo a very 
long and crooked bill, longer than the Snipe's. They build 
their neſt in the open country, not far from the ſea, and lay 
three darkiſ eggs, about the fize of a hen's, which the male 
and female ſit on alternately ſor 14 days. They come in the 
Spring and go away in Autumn, tho' late, when the firſt ſnow 
| : | | 1 . * f % R ' 


: The Spurce, the Sparrow, is here, as in other places, more spare 


common than the farmer could with. . The grey Spurrer, which 
uſually kgeps near the houſes, are called here Huus kæld: the 
yellow and , greeniſh fort lives moſtly in the woods ®. The 
white Spurrer, of which Aldrovandus, in Ornitholog. Lib. xv. 
©, 10. ſpeaks, are alſo found here in the Winter in ſome places, 
A perſon of judgment aſſures me that theſe are not properly of the ſecond kind; 


and that they are ſeen in great numbers in the Winter; they are called in Germany 
Emmerling, and build their neſt in ſmall buſhes. 2 4 
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Stær. 


steendulp. 


Stillitz. 


Stork. 


Svale, 
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tho that diſſetence probably is only a change of their colo ut, 
as the Partridges and hartes become white in Winter; but 1 
ot know any more of this, than what Olig. Jacobæus, in 
b Regio, Set. ii. p. 12. writes: In quibuſdam Norvegiz | 
Nis tempore hyemali paſſeres omnes niveum colorem induere hon- 
. 27 01 29S? ACT 2 ws” 0 + at 
The Stxr or Star, the Starling, is in ſhape like a Thruſh; it 
is black and ſpotted ;- this fort appears uſually in great flights, and 
builds its beſt in barns or ſtables The Starling two broods of 
young in a year; and in the Winter they remain with us in a 
ſtate of inſenſibility. l ee 
The Steendulp, or Steenſquette, the Water-wagtail, ſo called 
becauſe it builds its neſt among ſtones, is a ſmall grey and white 
Bird, ſomething like a Sparrow: it is called by ſome Quick Stiert, 
becauſe it is always wagging its talilill. 
The Stillitz, the Goldfinch, is a well-known pretty little 
Bird, admired for its ſinging, and frequently kept in a cage. 
The Stork, does not properly belong to this work, becauſe it 
is not a native of this country, and bat few Norvegians have ever 
ſeen one, eſpecially eaſt ward. Some perſons tell me they have ſeen 
Storks weſtward, but then perhaps only a ſingle one, and never 
to make any ſtay, or build their neſts; ſo that they have proba- 
bly been ſtray'd ones, that by accident had left the flock *,” _ 
Strand Erle. See Fier Mu unn. 2% % 
Strand Skade. See Skade. * 98 
The Svale, or Swallow, is very well known by its building 
about houſes. Hr. Jac. Klein, in his Hiſtoria Avium, juſt pub- 
liſned, p. 195, & ſeq. has given a long diſſertation concerning 
the Swallows place of habitation in the Winter: he has inſerted 
ſeveral well-atteſted accounts, that perſons have found them at 
that ſeaſon in the water, which does not want confirmation in 
this country ; for almoſt every body knows that towards the 
Winter, after they have chirped about a little, or, as we fay, 
ſung their Swallow-ſong, they fly in flocks together, and plunge 
themſelves down in freſh-water lakes, and commonly amongſt 
reeds and buſhes; whence, in the Spring, they come forth again, 
and take poſſeſſion of their former dwellings. Our fiſhermen in 
* The ſcarcity of this Bird in Norway, one may ſay is, like the reſt of God's works, 
wiſely contrived ; for this country has leſs occaſion for them than others, and they 
would find leſs to live upon, becauſe here, as has been ſaid before, are fewer Snakes 


and 2 creatures. This reaſon is juſter than Dr. Owen's jeſt of the Stork s 
averſion to thoſe cities or towns in Germany where they do not Fay the clergy their 
ge, 


7 
- 


tenths : Il rapporte, que les cigognes ſont favorables au clerge, car ne veulent point 
ſejourner dans aucune ville d' Allemagne, ou l'on ne paye point de dimes aux Eccleh- 
aſtiques. Biblioth. Britan. Tom. xix. p. 180. ; "ro the 
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the Winter ſometimes, by accident, fall upon whole flocks of 
Swallows in this ſtate, and bring them up by ſcores, and even 
by hundreds together: they find them coupled two and two 
together, with their legs entangled, and bills ſtuck in one ano- 
ther; and they appear all together like a ſtrange maſs, If they 
are brought into a warm room they will begin to move in 
half an hour, and in a little while will flutter, and fly about ; 
yet this untimely and unnatural reviving does not laſt longer than 
an hour at moſt, and then they entirely die. In Olaus Magnus's 
time this experiment was well known in this country, and is 
deſcribed in his Hiſtor. Septentr. lib. xix. cap. 11 *. 


The Svane, the Swan, is a ſtranger in this climate, and is properly Sane. 


no Norvegian Bird, and therefore never ſeen in the eaſt coun- 
try, where the rivers are always frozen up in the Winter; but on 
the weſtern fide, where I (Part i. chap, i.) have obſerved that the 
Winters are much milder than in Denmark, or many parts of Ger- 
many; and where the ſea is always open and unfrozen, there 
are Swans, particularly in Sundfiord, near Syane Gaard, and 
thereabouts, :tho' not in any great number; for they are but the 
offspring of ſome few ſtragglers, which the ſevere Winters of 
1709 and 1740 in particular, drove hither. to ſeek for open 
waters; at which time the cold was ſo ſevere, that even in 
France the centinels died on their poſts, the vines were kill'd by 
the froſt, and the Birds dropt down dead out of the air; the 
whole Eaſt Sea was at that time frozen over; ſo that people travell d 
from Copenhagen to Dantzick upon the ice, as ſecure as if they tra- 
vell'd on land; but all the ſalt waters in this country were, at that 
time, open; and alſo at Bergens-Vaag God's wonderful providence 
brought us at that time many Water-fowls, before unknown to us, 
and amongſt them Swans. This muſt appear wonderful to a philo- 
ſopher, who would certainly never be perſuaded to look for fluid 
water in the North, when it was frozen in the South 


Sondenwinds-Fugl, the South-wind Bird, ſo. led becauſe, it Sondenwinds- 
is never ſeen but when the South-wind begins to blow, as the s 


before · mentioned Nord winds Pibe prognoſticates the North- wind; 
ſo that theſe two ſpecies of Birds ſerve here as a living Weather- 
glaſs, forming their prognoſtications not from deep conſidera- 
tion and concluſions, but from the greater or leſſer - preſſure 


_ * Nevertheleſs this inconteſtible truth has been lately, and without the leaſt founda- 
ton, contradicted by George Edwards, in his Natural Hiſtory of Birds. See Biblioth. 
Britannique, Tom. Xxili. P. i. p. 212. | 8 

+ InDr. Nic. Horrebow's Account of Iceland, juſt publiſhed, we read with ſurprize 


. © 


that Swans are found there in great numbers in the Summer, in freſh water; and in 


the Winter in the open ſea, f. 44. 
we of 
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of the air on their bodies; juſt as the cat's ſcratching che trees 

rtends a ſtorm. Not to mention the many almanacks 

have about their bodies, to tell thetn when bad weather is 
coming. The fmall Bird which has occaſioned this digreflion 

is alſo called Haren. It is black, larger than a Starling; and 

has a very ſharp beak. Whether it is known any where elſe 1 


ws 


cannot ſay; but I have not met with this, nor ſeveral other 
Norvegian Birds, amongſt the ſeveral writers of Ornithology.” / 


I Fern, , x 
| Tærne. See Sandtærne. „ t e ee 
Teil. The Teiſt, is a Sea- bird of the eatable kind, and is very well 


taſted : it is ſomething leſs than the Razor- bill, and has red legs; 
and a red bill, which laſt is moderately long. In the Summer 
they are black, with half their wings white; and in the Winter 
they change to a light grey, and that ſo ſuddenly, that in a few 
Winter-nights one may immediately perceive the difference: 
they lay two grey ſpotted eggs, like a Pigeon's. The male and 
female fit upon them by turns, for fourteen days: they build in 
hollows and cracks in the rocks, near the ſea, Hr. Ramus ſays, 

p. 250, that the Teiſten's dung is of a deep red colour, and they 

live upon a kind of ſhell-fiſh, which they get along the ſea- 
coaſt, which poſlibly occaſions that red colour. It is that kind 

of ſhell-fiſh from which purple was firſt produced. It is pro- 
bable that theſe purple-ſnails might alſo be found here in great 
quantities, if they were ſearch'd for. See further, Cap. ii. H. 11. 

of the inſect called Roe Aat. | | 
Ten. See Sandtallen, or Tendeloben “. . 
Tield. The Tield, called alſo Glib, and by: ſome Strand Skade, tho 
this name perhaps is given to two different ſorts of Birds. The 
Tielden pretty much reſembles the Loon: it has a long yellow 
beak butting out towards the end : the feet are half cloven and 
half webb'd, like thoſe kind of Birds that live upon ſuch prey as is 
caught both on land and in water. They come early in the 
Spring, and by their cries fright other Birds. This Bird is a 
great enemy to the Raven : it flies againſt him with violence, 
and ſticks his thick and ſharp bill into him; this makes him 
ſet up a melancholy noiſe, and take to flight; for this reaſon the 
Tielden is the farmer's favourite, and is treated as a protector and 


»The three names, Tærne, or Terne, Tedn, and Ten, belong, without doubt, to 
one and the ſame Bird; for the eaſtern and weſtern dialect makes it appear ſo in other 
things; as when they, according to the Daniſh manner of expreſſing, ſhould ſay, 
Jern, Horn, Korn, Barn, they ſay, in their way, Jedn, Hodn, Kodn, Baadn. 
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weleoms gueſt, that muſt not be abuſed, Their manner of breed. 


ing is unknown to me. 8 . 
The Tiur, Peer; Toddet, Urzgallus Mejor, the Cock of the Ti. 
Woed, is z large Wood-bird, in the general appearance not un- 
like an Eagle, and is the largeſt of all the oatable Birds in this 
country. It reſembles a wild Turkey- cock, eſpecially in the 
bil! and feet,” tho + the: claws! are ſomewhat more crooked : 
this is to be underſtood. of the cock, who: is black, and ſome - 
times: of a dark-grey, and has fome-red abont the eyes. The hen, 
Roy, is much leſs, and is browniſh, with black ſpats* : 


called : 
they generally are found in great woods, where they live upon 
juniper-berries:and fir-tops : this may be perceived by the taſte of 
their fleſh, which is otherwiſe very tender, and an excellent diſh 
roaſted: it hat from this food that reſinous taſte for which it is ſq 
remarkable. In Winter they bury themſelves in the ſnow, like the 
Partridge and'Growſe, hut not deep; not do they ſtay! there in 
the night. This is the reaſon that they are deſtroyed. by. the 
ö 
have alſo a dangerous enemy in the Goſs-hawk, which they do 
not oppoſe, tho they are much larger. When they are about 
breeding it is ſaid the cock ſwells, and raiſes his feathers like a 
Turkey- cock, and makes a ſort of cracking noiſe with his bill. 
Some writers make no other difference betwixt the Cock of the 
Wood and the leſſer Tetrao, than that they are a larger ſort of 
the ſame ſpecies, and call this Urogallus, Tetrao Major. By the 
Venetians, Gallo di Montagna. Angl. Cock of the Mountain, or 
of the Wood. | 
Trza-Pikker. . See Spette. 
Troſt. See Droſſell. 


SECT. VIII. 


Vagtel, Coturnix, the Quail, a ſmall, delicious, and ſcarce v.. 


Bird: it is found in ſome places in the eaſt country, and alſo at 
Jedderen ; but here I have not ſeen them. 


Vibe, the Plover, a well-known Bird, of a middling ſize, vibe. 


of a brown and grey colour, and diſtinguiſhed by a tuft on the 
back part of his neck, and by the uncommon noiſe which be- 
trays his neſt when he wants to conceal it: there are not manyof 


* Grygallum majorem Geſneri & Aldrovandi hujus avis fœminam eſſe exiſtimo, 

ina enim in hoc genere avium, colorum varietate & pulchritudine mares excel- 
lunt. Em vero Geſnerus putaverit, in nullo animalium genere fœminam mari pul- 
chritudine anteire, præſumpta hac opinione deceptus in utroque urogalla ſeu Tetraone 
majore ſcilicet & minore diverſum ſexum pro divexſa ſpecie habuit & deſcripſit. 
Willoughb. Ornitholog. Lib. ii. c. 12. $. 1. * 
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Berg Ugle. 


chem hereabouts; what we have are: ay 4 in anten 


| rea eat round red eyes. It lives in the rocks, and makes a fright. 
1 
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and Borreſyſſel. 
The Ugle, the Owl; of this Bird ve have two ſorts, nariiely, 


the Berg, or Stone Owl, which is large, and grey ſpeckled, with 


noiſe, ſnapping at the ſame time with his bill like a Stork. 
The Kat Ugle, is ſomething leſs than the former, and its head 
is more like a Cat's than a Bird's. This feeds on mice, and other 


Nach vermin, great quantities of which are found in their neſts; 


for this reaſon the prudent farmers willingly afford them an habi- 
tation in their barns: : they are however hated here, from a 
ſuperſtitious notion people Rave: that it forebodes death in the 
family where they happen to take up their'abode. They lay two 
eggs, and if they are chang'd ſor hen's eggs, the Owl will hatch 
them, but eat the young, when they find they are not of their 
own kind. If the Owl and the Cat happen to quarrel and fight, 
they do not leave off till one or the other is killed; fo this 
their enmity 36 not the leſs for their being in ſome degree of kin. 
Thus we fee, according to the Norvegian proverb, Friends are 


the greateſt foes: : the CR friends 8 7 become the greateſt 
Sues. a 
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CHAPTER v. 


Concerning FISH and FISHERIES. 


Szcr. I. The breeding of Fiſh, and their abundance in the north ſea. 8er. II. 


General obfervations on Fiſhes. SecT. III. The order and divißon of the 


kings. 'Sze&r: IV. Of the Eel; Lamprey, I | 
Of the Rg, Bite , Bleak, Bream, Anchooy, and others. Sxcr. VI. 
Of the Flourider and Plaiſe kind, and ſeveral others. SzcT. VII. Of the 
Shark, its various kinds, the Turbot, and others, Spor. VIII. The Whale, 
its various kinds,” the Whiting, Stittleback, and others. Sect. IX. Of the 
Sea-Fox, Carp, Sea-Cabues, and others. | | 
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NARA is as plentifully ſupplied as any country in the 
world with Fiſh, both of the falt and freſh waters: and as 


to the firſt, namely, the Salt-water Fiſh, I am in doubt if an 
place can equal us and Iceland, if we except North America, and 


rticularly Terre Neuve; where the French, in this century, 
1 eſtabliſhed a rich and advantageous Cod and Salmon: fiſhery, 


Pereb and Gurnurd. Sker. V. 
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not inferior to our Norvegian one. Under the thick and CON= Fiſh breedin 
tinual flakes of ice, which cover the North ſea, from the Soth eee. 


degree to the pole, ſeems the proper abode of the beſt kind of 


fiſhes, or their native country. There they breed in peace, arid 


are protected from the devouring Whale. The lungs of this Fiſh 
are formed like thoſe of a land-animal, and therefore he muſt 
often fetch breath; conſequently he does not venture to go Him- 
ſelf far undet the ice: yet the other ſpecies of Fiſh, particularly 
the Herring, %c. which will be deſcribed hereafter as the moſt 
_ conſiderable, ſeem inſtigated by the Creator to come forth into 


the wide ocean for the ſervice of mankind * ; and as ſoon as that 


: 


ö F 1 N hem 
* Thoſe kinds of Fiſh, which are oviparous, or generated of ſpawn, come annualiy 


near the coaſt, and without doubt continue there ſome time; that they may, in the nar- 
row channels and creeks, diſcharge their ſpawn with greater ſafety than in the wide 
ocean : for experience teaches that they come in full-roed, but go out to ſea thin and 
ſhotten. And what is moſt remarkable, that on their departure they ſwallow ſmall 
ſtones, to fill their belly, as it were to ſerve as ballaſt, in the room of the diſcharged 
ſpawn. When our fiſhermen find ſmall ſtones in the bellies of the Fiſh, they take in 
theſe ſhallow waters, they conclude that they are preparing for their departure, and 
go ſeyeral miles out at ſea, on the ſand banks, to caſt their nets. Some are of 

opinion, 


* 


Peregrina- 
tion, 


Numbers. 
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happens, towards the end of the year, the Whale, and his aſſo- 
ciates; the Porpoiſe, Grampus, and the like, ſtand ready to 
execute God's d „bich is to hunt, and terrify theſe ſmall 
Fiſh, and to ſend them where they are wanted. How this is 
done will be explained hereafter, in the article of Herrings, and 
the Whale, therefore, I ſhall not detain. my reader at preſent with 
thoſe patticulars : they are, indeed, very remarkable; and of 
ſervice to ſhew God's wiſe and affeQionate ceconomy. I ſhall 
now in the firſt place obſerve, . that as moſt kinds of Fiſh 
love beſt to be in the coldeſt waters, they are therefore. mare 
healthful and fine in Winter than in dummer; and are found not 
only in the yp quantities towards the north pole, but are 
alſo much fatter and finer there. When they, as has been 
obſerved by their annual ſpawning, are obliged to emigrate, 
and are on that occaſion driven about in inexpreſlibly large 
ſhoals by the fiſh of prey, which are God's inſtruments decreed 
for that purpoſe, they are ſent farther ſouthward ; by which 
they loſe ſome of their. ſtrength and fat. This happens in 
the long voyage they take; and they ſometimes approach 
the coaſts before they recover of their fatigue. When they 
grow better the females diſcharge their ſpawn, and the males 
their ſemen ; by which they are again weakened and emaciated 
for ſome time. The firſt inhabited land from the north pole, 
that theſe emigrants or ſtrolling fiſh-colonies tonch upon, next to 
Iceland“, is Finmarken and Norway; as alſo the north of 
Scotland, and the Orkneys. In theſe places they are found in 
ſuch multitudes, particularly the Herrings, Mackarel, and ſome 
other kinds of Fiſh, that it will appear incredible to my readers, 
who live in other countries, to whom I ſhall ſeem to have tranſ- 
greſſed the bounds of probability; tho I have not been able, 


Opinion, that the Fiſh ſeeks the creeks, ſhores and ſhallows, for the ſake of freſher 
water, than that of the ocean, which is ſuppoſed to promote their breeding. The 
manner of their ejecting the Spawn, db to ſome obſervations, particularly 
with regard to the Salmon, is ths; namely, the Fiſh bends itſelf quite crooked 
on one ſide, by which means the roe ſquirts out at the excretory duct: and when 
a ſhoal of females have thus diſcharged the roe, then the males come and dil- 
charge or eject their generative fluid in the ſame manner over it. ' 

* In Iceland there is a great deal of fiſh catched, particularly of the Cod kind; 
which may be known by the annual ſhip-loads that are ſent to A and 
Gluckſtat: and it is certain, that as Iceland lies near the place of their firſt departure, 
there might be caught ten times as many, if that country was not in ſuch want of 
wood, and conſequently of boats and ſhips. This conſideration ought to remind 
the Norvegians to take more care of their woods than they do at preſent here on 
the weſt ſide, Was it poſſible that we could deſtroy all our woods, then certainly 
our fiſheries would likewiſe be deſtroyed ; for ſo many boats, and the ſeveral 
aging planks which are annually required for that fire: would become too 

ar, ; | b 


in 
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articles, to expreſs myſelf ſufficiently to convey a juſt idea of 
the vaſt multitudes that have been obſerved here. When I 
firſt came hither I could not believe it myſelf, till I was con- 
vinced by oculat demonſtration, as well as the teſtimony of many 
ſubſtantial witneſſes. „ Bug an _ © = 

There is no country in Europe fitter for the ſtudy of Ichtyo- 
logy, or ſor enquiring into the natural hiſtory of Fiſh, than 
the dioceſe of Bergen, and the manor of Nordland in the dioceſe 
of Tronbeim. Wben we obſerve the pains that Bellonius, Ron- 
delet, Salvian, Aldrovand, Geſner, and beyond them all, Wil- 
8 4 took, to give 'a ſufficient acconnt of this important 
part 


the ſtudy of nature, we cannot help wiſhing that ſome 
of thoſe learned and indefatigable perſons, had been at theſe 


3 to make their obſervations, where they certainly would 
to 


ve made more im t diſcoveries than the reader has 

expect from me; for it would require the whole life of an 
accompliſh'd man. I only write in general a Hiſtory of the 
Natural Curiofities in Norway, and conſequently cannot enlarge, 
as might be wiſhed, upon every article in particular; mach leſs 
can I, as the learned authors before-mentioned have done, enter 
upon the anatomy of every particular Fiſh; yet, nevertheleſs, I 
hope that thoſe, who hereafter may endeavour to bring this 
knowledge to a greater perfection, will find more of the effen- 
tial articles collected in this narrow _— than in man 
larger, and otherwiſe more particular deſcriptions. What 
here relate for a certainty may be A upon, and will 
be found, on the niceſt examination, to be every where ſtrictly 
true: where I have been under the | leaſt doubt, I have not 
politively affirmed the circumſtance. u $433 £ ay 


SECT. Il. 


Before I begin to treat of the ſeveral Fiſhes in particular, I 
ſhall quote a few lines out of Rollin's Treatiſe, entitled, 
Phyſique des Enfans, or the Study of Nature, for the Service of 
Youth, which conduce to the 45 of our Great Creator, my 
principal end. In chap. ii. concerning Fiſh, he fays, © How 


105 


General pro- 


« kinds of Fiſh of various fizes do the waters produce] I con- . 


„template all theſe, and it ſeems to me, that there is nothing 
* but a head and tail; they have no hands or feet, and their 


From Karſund near Stavanger, quite to Tromſen in Nordland, are, wich God's 
bleſſing, annually catched ſuch vaſt quantities of Herrings, the ſeveral kinds of Cod, 
and other valuable Fiſh, that this Commodity alone brings in, on a moderate 
calculation, a million of rix- dollars, and ſometimes more. 


PART II. E e c head 
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„ head has no free motion; If I was to draw-any concluſions 


from their form, I ſhould think that there wanted every 
« neceſſary to ſupport life; yet, with ſo few external parts, 
« they are more active, quicker, and more ingenious, than if 
&*© they had many hands and feet. They know ſo well how to 
« uſe their tails and fins, that they ſhoot forward like an arrow 
« from the bow, and rather fly than ſwim. - Fiſh devour. one 
c another continually ; how, therefore, it might be aſked, can 
<« theſe inhabitants of the water ſubſiſt! But here God's provi- 
% dence has allotted means, and orders it thus, that their 
ce breed and encreaſe ſhall be wonderfully great, and that their 
« fruitfulneſs ſhall by much exceed their neceſſity of devouring 
cc each other; ſo that thoſe which are eaten by others, are always 
« very ſhort of thoſe which ariſe from the next brood *.- When 
I conſider how the ſmall Fiſh eſcape from the large, by whom 
« they are looked upon as a prey belonging to them, to hunt 
« as they pleaſe, I ſee the weak are much the nimbler ; and are 
ce always prepared to fly in places where the water 1s ſo ſhallow, as 
ce not to allow the large to follow them; ſo it ſeems that the 
«© Creator has made up for their weakneſs by giving them ſo 
© much circumſpection. How comes it that Filh can live, and 
«© even be ſo healthy and fo well in ſuch waters, that I could 
«© not bear a drop of in my mouth? How do they, in the midſt 
c of ſalt, preſerve their fleſh from taſting of it? How comes 
« it that the beſt and. fitteſt Fiſh for the uſe of mankind 
„ approach the ſhore, and, as it were, offer themſelves to our 
« wants; when, on the contrary, others, that are not fo uſeful, 
„ keep farther off f? Why do Herrings, Mackarel, &c. all 
* which, in the time of their increaſe and growth, live in un- 
„ known places, at certain ſeaſons appear in our ſeas about the 
c coaſts, as if to offer themſelves to the Fiſhermen, and even throw 
* themſelves into the nets, and on the hooks? Why do many 
„% Fiſh, as the Lax, Oreder, Aal, &c. crowd themſelves in 


For that reaſon there are but few Sea-animals, as the Whale, Porpoiſe, and 
Grampus, that, according to the manner of land-animals, bring forth their young 
alive ; the moſt are oviparous, or ſuch as breed from ſpawn : and contrary to Birds, 
which lay annually in each neſt a few eggs, each of theſe has annually many 1000 
N to caſt on the 2 ge ſea. The author of Biblioth. Britannique, T. xix. 

. 1. p. 177. is not entirely of Mr. Rollin's opinion in this ref with regard to 
God's all rn and — deſign. ve Wed by | | 

+ In this the glory of God's providence is moſt remarkable ; we ſee each Fiſh in its 
kind has, at certain fix'd ſeaſons of the year, a particular inclination to approach the 
land; and this always at a time when they are the fatteſt, and not emaciated by 
breeding : as the Salmon in the Spring, Mackarel after Midſummer, Herrings in the 
Autumn, Cod in the Winter, &c, | 


« heaps 
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« heaps up the mouth of rivers, to go ſtill further up, that 
« the land may participate of the benefits of the ocean, which 
“ lies far off? Whoſe hand but thine, O Lord, guides them 
« fo wiſely! tho' thy great care is ſeldom received with due 
« thankfulneſs.” So far Mr. Rollin. 


What I have before obſerved. concerning the dividing and 


namely, that altho ſuch a method tends to give a clearer idea 
of them, yet there ariſes from it greater confuſion ; for many, 


nearly allied in one reſpect, may have relation to another claſs in 


ſome other particular; ſo that theſe frequent exceptions render 
that method in itſelf uncertain, and liable to great perplexity. 
For this reaſon I ſhall here again follow the order of the alpha- 
bet, diſtributing the Fiſhes of Norway according to their 
names. Nevertheleſs, there are certain Fiſh and Sea-animals, 
which are ſo entirely diſtin from the reſt of the inhabitants of 
the watery element, that one cannot conveniently mix them with 
the reſt : for that reaſon I have taken theſe laſt out of the pro- 
poſed alphabetical order, and put them each by themſelves in 
two chapters. Theſe are firſt the different kinds of Fiſh, which 
are ſurrounded with a ſtony or hard ſhell, wherein they live as if 
in a houſe, that grows with them: and, ſecondly, the various 
Sea-monſters, as they are called, or noxious. animals in the 
North ſea; of which ſome have hitherto been held in doubt, 
and looked upon as chimeras. Theſe laſt, I hope, from this 
time, will have ſome credit with thoſe that have not 
thrown off all hiſtorical faith. When thoſe two claſſes are 
ſeparated, then the reſt will follow one another, according to 
the order of the alphabet, as has been ſaid above. 


Aal, the Eel, Anguilla, is a long and round Fiſh, very well aa. 


known every where; it is beſt and fatteſt in freſh waters, but it 
ſeldom grows there above 24 or 30 inches long; but, on the con- 
trary, the Norway Sea-Eels, which are leaner, are four or five ells 
long, and are much like a ſnake, according to the Latin name 
Anguilla, which ſignifies a kind of ſnake, or ſomething allied to 
that ſpecies ®. They thrive beſt in muddy waters, and are 


* A friend of mine has told me, that he has ſeen an Eel two fathoms long, 
and, when cut up, an ell wide; his people took it to be a ſnake, and would not 


cat it, 
fond 
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fond of fleſh of any kind; but that they ſhould generate in 
theſe waters, without being produced from eggs or ſeed, which has 
been ſaid ; as alſo, that there is no difference of ſexes amongſt them, 
appears to me improbable ; tho an old opinion, and received by 
moſt natural hiſtorians. Francis Willoughby is himſelf in doubt 
of this matter: he ſays, in Hiſt. Piſc. Lab. iv. cap. iv. p. 110. 
Anguillam neque marem eſſe neque foeminam, neque prolem ex 
ſe generare tradit Ariftoteles, & alibi nec per coitum. procreari, 
nec parere ova, nec ullam captam unquam eſſe, qu aut ſemen 
genitale aut ova haberet, &c. Rondeletius, vidiſſe ſe anguillas 
mutuo corporum complexu coeuntes affirmat, neque putare fe 
partibus ad gignendum neceſfarits prorſus deſtitutas eſſe, inferi. 
ore enim ventris parte, & vulva in foeminis, & ſemen in mari- 
bus reperitur, fed pinguedine multa circumfuſæ ha partes non 
apparent. This opinion of Rondelet, which has been rejected 
by many, is confirmed by our Norvegian fiſhermen ; who ſay, that 
out of the Eel's belly are ſeen ſometimes young Eels hanging, as 
if in their birth. Is are catched here in the night, as they are 
in Denmark, partly with hooks, and partly with a Kind of 
buckets, wide at the entrance, and runs, down ſloping, and fo 
contrived within, that they do not eaſily find a paſſage out; in 
theſe they put Herrings, or other Fiſh, by way of bait. Eel- 
fiſhing is not of ſuch conſequence, as to carry. on a foreign 
trade with. 

The Aalequabbe, or Lamprey, is generally not above twelve 
inches long ; otherwiſe it is very like the common Eel, except 
that it is remarkably different as to the head and mouth, which is 
very broad, and much like a frog's. In this, inſtead of teeth, 
there are two ſharp bones like knives or ſciſſars; about the 
middle of the belly is a white ſpot, the reſt being brown. The 
have as little roe as the common Eel, and they bring forth their 
young alive: this is a fact beyond doubt. 

The Aaſkizr-Niot, the Gurnard, is a ſmall Sea-fiſh, not above fix 
inches long, of a brown colour, ſpotted with a ſhining white, with a 
head almoſt ſquare and ſharp at the end. In taſte 1t is not unlike 
a Mackarel ; it is catched with a line, and when taken out of 
the water is heard to grumble and ſnort, which is very different 
from all other Fiſh. pe” 3 

The Aborre or Perch, Perca, is a well-known Fiſh; it is found 
in the freſn - water lakes in Norway, particularly eaſtward, large 
and fat: it is called here by ſome Tryde, by others Skibbo. 

Ankertrold. See the following chapter, Krake. 
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The Berggylte, the Rock-fiſh, is a ſalt-water Fiſh ; it has ſcales Berggytee. 
and fins likea Carp, and is of a reddiſh colour : *tis called by ſome 
the Norvegian Carp; it is commonly from nine to twelve 
inches in length, and about ſix broad. This Fiſh is fat and 
well-tafted, but tis better cold than hot: they are generall 
caught under the perpendicular rocks, or projecting cliffs, wit 
2 hook. 

The Blaaskaal, the Blue-fiſh, called alſo Blaaſtak, alſo the Blau. 
Sio ne, is like the Bergylten in every thing, excepting that | 
it is leſs, and is of a blue and green colour, with pretty ſtripes, 
ſuch as are upon a Mackarel. | 

The Blankenſteen is a Sea-fiſh, ſo called for its filver-colour'd Blankenſteen. 
bright ſcales; in ſhape it is very much like a Herring, but it is 
ſomething longer, and narrower towards the tail: it is alſo 
caught with a line, but not in any great quantity, and is not 
much regarded. | | 

The Bleege, the Bleak, a well-taſted Fiſh, frequent both in picege. 
ſalt and freſh water, tho' moſt in the laſt. In ſhape and ſize 
it is like a Dace, but it differs from it in the unſpotted ſilver 
colour. | 

The Braſen, the Bream, Brama, is well known, and found in Bras, 
the eaſt country. 

The Briſling, Encraſicholus, the Anchovy, is properly of the z:nirg. 
Herring kind, but much leſs; the largeſt is about four inches in 
length; tis broadiſh, fat, and delicious; they are caught every 
where in the warm Summer months, in ſmall maſh'd nets ; ſome- 
times they take an incredibe quantity at a draught. They are 
not only eaten freſh, but are ſalted, and put up in barrels with 
ſpices, and ſent to ſeveral foreign countries, where they are 
called Anchovies, and they pay a good price for them. Theſe 
only differ from a ſmall Herring by the roughneſs of the belly, 
| when they are ſtroaked with a Finger, from the tail upwards. 

The Brigde, the Fin-fiſh, is a large Fiſh, 40 feet or more in Bug.. 
length ; ſome account them of the Whale kind, others of the 
Porpoiſe. Their liver alone yields ſeveral casks of train oil; on 
their back they have a high, round, and ſharp bone, with which 
they tear open other Fiſhes bellies ; and they are covered with a 
kind of hair, ſomething like a horſe's main ; they are often ſeen 
about the fiſhermens boats, who are as much afraid of them as of 
the moſt dangerous ſea-monſter. Sometimes they are caught, tho 
ſeldom, and that is when they get into a creek, and entangle 

Paxr II. F f them 
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themſelves in the fiſhing-nets : tho' they carry the nets away, 1 
are ſo encumbered by them, that one may caily ſtick _ 
with a ſpear. 
The Broſmer, is a good ſea-fiſh, of a moderate fine; with a 
ſhort and round head, and a ſüppery kin, like an Eel, but the 
fleſh is firm, and a enble to eat; the roe alſo is counted very 
. ſay they live very much amongſt the 
ſea-ſhrubs, and feed on them. They are caught, moſtly in the 
Summer months, in deep water, with lines. They are ſalted 


down, or dry'd, and then exported. Perhaps this 1s the ſame 


Fiſh that is called 5 in France, Brame de * the 3 but 
I only gueſs fo by the name. | +; i 3 3 


S E C T. VI. 


Elveritze, a ſmall F iſh, which has its name from ri rivers Ke wv 
they are generally catch' d. 

Fiſke Kong, King of the Fiſhes : two kinds of Fiſh are called 
by this name ; one is of the Cod, and the other of the Sea Bream 
kind. This laſt is not much different from the ordinary ſort, ex- 


5 that it has a lump as big as a man's fiſt on the head, which fan- 


ciful people ſuppoſe to be beform'd like a crown; from wheace the 
fiſhermen have taken the liberty to call him King of the Fiſhes. 
Flynder, the Flounder : of this Flat-Fiſh, which includes 
a great many branches, we have here chiefly four forts ;, namely, 
The Hellebut, or Plaice (not the large Helle-flynder, which 
is called here Queite, and will be taken notice of hereafter): 
this is a pretty large and roundiſh Flounder, fat and fleſhy, 
with red ſpots on the ſkin. 2. The Krobbe-flynder, ſome- 
thing leſs, black and rough, or full of ſmall prickles : this has 
very firm fleſh. 3. The Sand-flynder : this has ſcales on the 
{kin, and is grey on one fide, but, like the reſt, white on the 
other, or under fide. 4. The Flirer : theſe are the leaſt, but 
the beſt taſted of all: they are partly caught in nets, partly 
with fiſhing hooks, and ſometimes they are ſtuck with a 
ſmall bearded lance, which is done thus: when the fiſhermen 
row their boats over ſandy ground, where the Flounders are ſeen 
in clear weather lying in heaps together, they drop a line with a 
heavy lead to it, under which the little lance is fix d, which, 
by the weight of the lead, ſticks in the Flounder, fo that he muſt 
follow the line up: by this method they ſoon fill the boat with 
them. In Nordland and Sundmoer this F ih is found in the greateſt 
perfection; it is dry'd and exported with a good profit. Th. 
Bartholinus mentions (in his Hiſt. Anatom.) a remarkable F _ 
er, 
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der, marked with a croſs. on one fide. © Paſſer piſcis 1650, a piſ- 
catoribus Bergis Norveg. captus, ſignum crucis craſſioris in ventre 
gerebat r idque in ſumma cute. Ad uſum menſæ, 
culinæ D. Jani Schelderupii, Epiſc. Bergenſis, affinis mei hono- 
randi, inferebatur. Sed ancilla, viſo crucis ſigno, perterrita, cul- 
trum ſuſpendit, piſcemque illuſtrem plurium curioſitati reſerva- 
vit. Anguli crucis & latera æqualia, ſuperficies plana & cum 
cute æqualis, &c. in exſiccato piſce diſparuit fere crux. Cent. ii. 
Hiſt. 33, p. 225.” Yet it is not uncommon to ſee upon Floun- 
ders, Plaiſe, Square Fiſh, and other Sea-Fiſh ſkins, the figures 
of ſtars, circles, ſquares, and other marks, which give them 4 
a particular aſpect. * Li 5 9-0 
Floy-fiſk, or Flying-fiſh, is ſo called from his flying above the Floy g 
water: the largeſt I have ſeen are hardly a foot long. This Fiſh 
has a pretty large, tho' thin and light head; the mouth I have 
always found open, perhaps to catch the air, and lighten them- 
ſelves in ſome degree with it; the body is ſmall, roundiſh, and 
runs tapering towards the tail : it is nearly like a large Herring 
in ſhape. Beſides the uſual fins, they have under their necks 
three broad and pretty long ones, of a different and more ſubtil 
ſtructure: theſe are nearly as thin as a fly's wings, but they are 
ſtrengthened with half a ſcore rows of bone, running between 
the two membranes. On the back part of their neck they have 
alſo a wing, or flying fin, about fix inches long, quite erect ; 
and lower down the back, another ſhorter, but broader. © Theſe Privilege for 
wings are the gift of nature to fave themſelves with, when pur-* 
ſued by thoſe that are too powerful for them. They are ſeen in 
their flioht to raiſe themſelves ſeveral feet above the water, and 
purſue their- courſe the length of two. or three gun-ſhot, then 
they muſt drop, becauſe their wings grow dry, which are of no 
uſe to them any longer than they hold moiſt ®. 
I do not know whether thoſe Norway Flying-fiſh, which were 
preſented me at Bergen on Sundmoer, may be accounted the ſame 


If it was not for the natural property of the wings, which makes it impoſſible 
for them to fly far, then I might agree with thoſe expounders of Scripture, who 
are of opinion that the great quantity of Selavim, which, in Numbers, Chap. xi. E 
v. 31, is generally tranſlated Quails, and which were brought by a great wind from'the 
ſea to the camp of the Iſraelites, were not Birds, but Flying-fiſh, according to Rudbeck's, 
Ludolf's, and Zeltner's opinion; to which kind alſo the foregoing 22d verſe ſeems to 
allude; as alſo what directly follows, in the 32d verſe, that they were ſpread, and hung 
up about the camp; which ſeems to agree beſt with the manner of curing Fiſh that is to 
be dry'd: if it be ſo, then we muſt firſt obſerve that thoſe Oriental Selavim have 
more —_ in the ſtructure of their wings to ſupport themſelves in a long flight, 
than our Norvegian Flying-fiſh. | | 
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with thoſe Gaſp. Schottus, in his Phy ſica Curioſa, Lib. x.'Cap. 2x. 
m. 1127, calls Hirundines Aquaticæ, Vand Sualer, Hirundo 
aquatica a Græcis vocatur xo, a maris Adriatici accolis & a 
Siculis Rondela, Rondola, Rondinella, ab Hiſpanis Peſce volador. 
Volant extra aquam ne piſcium majorum præda fiant; demifle ta- 
men quemadmodum aves e flumine aquam hauſturæ. Volantes 
fepe vidi in mari Siculo & Tyrrheno, manibus tamen nunquam 
contrectavi. Volant quamdiu alæ hument; cum ficcantur ſtatim 
decidunt.“ 8 | e 
The deſeription that he adds from Geſner and Rondelet agrees 
in moſt things with our Norvegian Flying-Fiſh, yet it differs in 
few particulars; whereas he gives his Vand-ſvale Squamas A ſperas 
rough ſcales; on the contrary, our Norvegian Fiſhes have a 
ſmooth skin, and no ſcales, unleſs they are very ſmall, or kept 
till they are dry; they have never come to my hands freſh out of 
the water, and therefore I cannot ſay for a certainty of what 
colour they are. He ſays the Italian fort are of a dark red, and 
ours ſeem to be of a dark blue. LIT 
The Forrelle, is a well-known and well-taſted Fiſh, ſomething 
different from the Orreten, partly becauſe it 'is leſs, and partly 
that between the black circles on the skin there are ſome red ſ 
They are caught moſtly here in ſmall rivulets; but when th 
grow larger, they go into the lakes, or deeper waters, - 
Graaſey. See Sey. ” 4 M o a d 
The Gedde, are here very large, and well - taſted, yet I have 
not ſeen any ſo large as thoſe which Undalinus, p. 36, ſays are 
found in the lake Store Mios, on Hedemarken, namely, ſive or 
ſix ſeet long: the ſame lake may be reckoned to be the beſt 
ſtored with Fiſh of any freſh water in the world; and there are 
not leſs than twenty-three kinds of fiſh that frequent it. 
A Fiſh called the Gorkyter is mentioned by Mr. Ramus, p. 
25 2, but it is quite unknown to me, tho I have enquired very 
carefully after it. Poſſibly tis the name that puzzles me, for that 
differs according to places. 


* 


Giors, orSan- The Giors, or Sandert, is an excellent, and not an exotic, tho 


dert. 


Guld Lax. 


a ſcarce fiſh: it is found in the freſh- water lake, Store Mios, 
before mentioned. TY 
The Guld Lax, Trutta, the Trout, is a ſmall well-tafted Fiſh, 
in form almoſt like the common Fiſh, of which I ſhall ſpeak at 
large in its place, under the name Lax: but this is very ſmall, 
ſeldom above nine inches long, and the mouth is proportionable. 
Theſe are ſo much leſs than the Salmon, that they are caught in 
nets, 
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nets. In Nordland they make a ſort of diſh of them, cutting 
the fleſh” into long flips,” and drying them; which is more 
delicate than that of Helle-flynders; or elſe they pickle them, 
and eat them as they do pickled Herrings. EE 
The Haae, the Shark: this is a very extenſive tribe; the f. 
ſeveral kinds are very different in ſize, like the dog-kind, which 
creatures they alſo reſemble in fierceneſs and voraciouſneſs, deſtroy- 
ing other Fiſh. Hence the Shark is called Canis Carcharias : but 
they moſtly reſemble the dog-ſpecies in this ; viz. that there are 
ſome very large, even ſeveral fathoms in length, and ſome very 
ſmall, about two feet when full grown: but before I deſcribe 
each of theſe ſorts in particular, I ſhall ſpeak of them in general ; 
namely, firſt, that they have no bones, properly ſo called, ex- 
cepting that of the back, but only a cartilaginous or griſtly ſub- 
ſtance, inſtead of bones: in the ſecond place, they do not, like 
moſt kinds of fiſh,” eje& their ſpawn, but are viviparous, and, 
like the Whale, bring forth their young alive, five or ſix at a 
birth, from a ſort of umbilical opening. In its belly are a kind 
of eggs, as large as a hen's ; but they are ſoft, and have no white. 
They hang together as it were by a thread, and ſerve for food 
fometimes for the poorer ſort *. In the third place, their skin is 
hard, rough, and full of a vaſt number of ſmall prickles ; their 
fins are large, broad, and thick, which goldſmiths, ivory-turners, 
carvers, &c. make uſe of to poliſh their work. The Gulhaaen, 
one of this kind of fiſh, which ſhall be preſently deſcribed, 
has not ſuch a rough skin, but in that particular is like other 
Fiſh. The fourth obſervation I ſhall make is, that the mouth of 
the whole tribe of Sharks is not placed like that of any other 
kind of Fiſh, but underneath a aw . ſnout, which juts 
out, deſigned, as it were, to prevent their deſtroying other Fiſh 
in too great quantities; for they are obliged to turn upon their 
backs when they would devour their prey, unleſs it happens to 
ſwim juſt under them. This wiſe contrivance of Providence G54. provi. 
tends, no doubt, to the preſervation of other Fiſh in ſome Mea- nee. 
ſare, becauſe the Shark is the fierceſt and moſt voracious of all 
the Sea-fiſh F, He bites very keenly, and has a vaſt appetite : 
"Parr I 7 G g be 


be young Shark lies in a different poſture from that of moſt Fiſh of the vivi- 
parous kind in its mother's womb, and a communication by a ſmall tube, with 
the egg above-mentioned, and receives its nouriſhment from it to the time of its birth. 

+ Mr. Derham entertains the ſame opinion of God's-providence in this A 
in his Phyſico-Theolic. B. iv. c. 14. ſpeaking of the Shark, or the Canis W 
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its whole body, and grows gradually narrower, till it ends in a 
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he. devours every thing that falls in his way, particularly 
the Mackarel, and is extremely fond of human fleſh *, I am 
therefore inclined to agree with thoſe who are of opinion that 
the large Fiſh which ſwallowed Jonah was rather a great Shark 
than a Whale, whoſe narrow throat ſeems very improper to ſwal- 
low a whole human body. After theſe general obſervations, I 
ſhall briefly treat of each kind of Sharks in particular. 
The common Shark is of a middling ſize, ſeldom above three ' 
or four ſeet long, and has a ſharp bone on the back part of its 
neck, like a boar's tusk : its skin is of a grey colour, and their 
fleſh not ſo delicate as to be coveted for the table, | unleſs when 
there is a ſcarcity. of other proviſion, and then they flea it, and 
dry it in the ſmoak. The beſt part of it is the liver, which 
makes the beſt ſort of train oil. In the Spring, when the Her- 
rings and Cod appear on the coaſts, the Shark, together with 
other Fiſh of prey, drive them before them, and ſo execute the 
will of the beneficent Creator. Sometimes theſe Fiſh come in ſuch 
large ſhoals, that they interrupt our regular fiſheries ; for one 
has hardly thrown out the hook, before a Shark faſtens upon it, 
and diſappoints the fiſherman, who was in expeQation of a Cod. 
The Gul Haae, or Haae Gule, differs from the laſt mention'd 
in the ſmoothneſs of the skin, as has been obſerved before ; as 
alſo in colour, which is a bright yellow. Hence it has the name 
Gul Haae ; 1. e. the Golden Skark. It differs remarkably from other 
Sharks as to its tail, which, in the other kinds, reſembles that of 
a Salmon, excepting that one of the points is ſomething longer 
than the other ; whereas the tail of the Gul Haae is longer than 


point. On account of this tail it is called by ſome the Sea-Rat, 
of which it has ſome diſtant reſemblance, eſpecially when the fins 
are bent down under its belly, and have the appearance of 
legs. The head is very large, and the mouth like that of the 
other Sharks. On the back part of the neck it has a ſtrong and 
ſharp bone, about four inches long, bending backwards : but 
the moſt remarkable thing in this Fiſh is his double generative 


he ſays, * Take my worthy friend Dr. Sloane's obſervation : It hath this particular to 
** 1t, with ſome others of its tribe, that the mouth is in its under part, ſo that it muſt | 
turn the belly upwards to prey. And was it not for that time it is turning, in 
** which the purſued fiſhes eſcape, there would be nothing that could avoid it; for it 
is very quick in ſwimming, and hath a vaſt ſtrength, with the largeſt ſwallow of 
any Fiſh, and is very devouring.” Sloane's Voyage to Jamaica, p. 3 | 
* Concerning the inhabitants on Viiſiden, or Bahus-Lehn, Petrus U inus aſſerts, 
P- 24, what one would hardly think credible z namely, that the Sharks (which were 
then very numerous in thoſe parts) are ſo fond of human fleſh, that they have killed 
ſeveral fiſhermen. Bed, 


member ; 
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member; ſor, as I have before obſerved, this whole tribe is 


not oviparous; but bring forth their young alive. This has his 
genitals in their proper place; but whether they all have them 
double I do not know: but as for this kind I can affirm, from 
my own obſervation, that the male has a double penis, and the 
female a double womb. If the liver of the Gul-Haae be put into 
a glaſs veſſel in a warm place, it will diſſolve to an oil, and 
this is an excellent unguent for all wounds and bruiſes. An 
experienced apothecary aſſured me, that he prefers this unguent 
to all other remedies which his ſhop affords, for external 


applications. 
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The Sort-Haae, which may likewiſe be compared to the Sea- son Haze | 


Rat, differs from the former in ſize and colour, for it is much 
leſs than the Gul-Haae ; and is coal black on the back, and of 
a blueiſh colour under the belly, Hence it is called by ſome 
Blaa-Mave, and by others Morten-Blanke : the tail and the liver 


are like thoſe of the Gul-Haae ; but the latter is drier, and does 


not yield ſo much oil. So much for the ſmall Sharks; I now 
come to treat of the larger ſort ; namely, 


The Haabrand and Haae-Kierling, or, as the Norvegian Haabrang, 


peaſants call them, Haae-Kizring, are a fort of hermaphrodites, 
or of both ſexes, according to the opinion of ſome writers ; 
tho? I will not affirm it for a certainty. The Haaebranden is 
but 14 or 15 feet long at the moſt; and is formed like the 
other Sharks : it is of a black colour. The fleſh of this kind 
is good for nothing ; the liver produces train oil, but inferior to 
that mentioned above. 


The Haze-Kizringen ; this is a third ſort, larger than the pre- Haze. 


ceding : it is 19 or 20 feet long; ſo that it is as much as a ag 


horſe can carry, even after the liver is taken out, which is 
almoſt the only valuable part of it, and often yields two casks 
of train oil, and ſometimes mores This may ſeem an extra- 
ordinary quantity, but Iam aſſured of the truth of it, by thoſe 
who make it their buſineſs to extract it. They alſo cut off from 
the belly of it ſeveral flips of fat, which are dried and ſold to 
the Uplanders, who live moſtly on coarſe cheap food. The skin 
is tann'd and prepared by the peaſants for horſe-furniture, like 
the sk in of the Szlhunde. They catch theſe with a hook, which 
they bait with a piece of ſtinking carrion ; there muſt be an 
iron chain of about four or five feet long faſtened to the hook, 
or elſe he'll cut the line, as they ſay, with his rough skin, which, 
as I have before obſerved, is peculiar to the Shark, or more pro- 
bably with his teeth. | : | 
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Hax Meren. The Haze-Meren is till larger, of the ſame ſhape and make 


Hav-Heſt. 


Helle- 
flynder. 


with the preceding; of à blue and green colour, like a Mackarel. 
The tail of this kind is more than two fathoms wide; by which one 
may form an idea of the fize of the body, which, according to 
the account of many eye-witneſſes, is eight or ten fathoms long; 
for which reaſon this ſpecies is by ſome reckoned of the Whale 
kind, but it is traly and properly a Shark ; eſpecially as it is a 
cartilaginous Fiſh, and has no bones, excepting one in the back, 
and that but ſmall in proportion to its ſize. The liver is but 
little bigger than that of the Haze-Kizringen, with which this 
Fiſh is confounded by ſome ; but thoſe who are judges eafil 
make a diſtinction. This Fiſh is ſtuck with a harpoon, and will 
ſometimes accidentally fall into'a Salmon-net, and carry it off; 
but he is often ſo frightened that he dares not ſtir, and is killed 
without much trouble, and dragged on ſhore with ropes, as 
they do the Haae Kizringen. They tow it behind the boat if 
they want any thing more than its liver ; otherwiſe they take 
that out, and throw the body into the ſea. This Raue. Wirth 
ſeems to be the ſpecies which Willoughby ſpeaks' of, Lib. iii. 
g. i de Piſcibus cartilagineis longs, cap. i. p. 47. in theſe words: 
« Canis carcharias ſen Lamia Rondoletii galeoram omnium maxi- 
c mus eſt, nam aliquando ad tantam magnitudinem accreſcit, 
ut currui impoſita vix a duobus equis vehi poſſit. Vidimus, 
« inquit Rondoletius, mediocrem 1000 librarum pondere. Nicen- 
« ſes vero teſtatos fibi eſſe refert Gillius, ſeſe iftiuſmodi piſcem 
& cepiſſe ad 4000 librarum accedentem, & quod magnam admi- 
c rationem habet, in ejuſdem ventre ſolidum hominem reperiſſe, 
«© ſimileque quid Maſſilienſes fibi narraſſe, comprehendiſſe inquam, 
« aliquando, in quo loricatum hominem inveniſſent.“ This con- 
firms my former conjecture, namely, that it was this Fiſh which 
ſwallowed up the prophet Jonah. To this tribe alſo belongs the 
moſt ſurprizing and deformed Fiſh, called Kors-Haae, the Zygzna, 
or the Hammer-headed Shark ; which, as it belongs to this 
ſpecies, I will not omit, tho' it is ſeldom ſeen in the Northern ſea. 
The body of this kind is like the Haae-Kizring before deſcribed ; 
but from the form of his head it is called the Kors-Haae : its 
ſhape reſembles a crutch, and there are two great eyes at the ends 
of the tranſverſe part of the croſs, at ſome diſtance from the 
head. | | FE | 
Hav-Heſt. See Val-Ros. We 
| The Helle-flynder, the Turbot, Hippo 


gloſfus Rondeletii & 
Geſneri, which is otherwiſe called Qpeite, and alſo Styving, is 
formed like another Flounder ; the belly, or lower ſide, white; 

| but 


TUR AL HISTORY ef vo 


but the back, or upper fide, is of a dark brown; on which are 
plated hoth the eyes, and not one on each fide, like thoſe of 
other Fiſh. The ſize of the Turbot in theſe ſeas is fo great, 
that it will cover a large table: the flefh is exceeding good 
when freſh, and-if it be cut to pieces and ſalted down, one Fiſh 
will fill a cask; They prey upon other Fifh ; and when they are 
pinched for ſood they will devour one another's tails, as has 
often been ſeen, In the Hiſtory of Birds 1 have obſerved, that 
when the eagle ſtrikes its talohs into the Turbot's fleſhy 
and cannot get them out again, he is dragged down to 

the bottom of the ſea, and often putrifies on his back. This Fiſh 
alſo ſtrives ſometimes to be revenged on mankind, though nature 
has not furniſhed him with ofſenſive weapons. This may be 
concluded from what was related to me by a fiſherman, a perſon of 
credit and integrity. This man ſtriking at a Queite, or Turbot, 
miſs'd his aim, and fell overboard, in two or three fathoms water. 
He came down 
by his companions, with the huge Turbot ſpreading himſelf upon 
him, to preſs him down. He hy in this poſture till his compa- 
nions, with their boat-heoks, came to his affiftance. They 
have ſuch ſurprizing ſtrength in their tail, that the fiſhermen 
muſt take great care when they happen to take a very large one, 
that he does not ſtrike the deck of the boat, for he will ſome- 
times beat the boards till they are looſe; and might poſſibly 
overſet the boat. The Turbot comes, like other kinds of Fifth, 
near the ſhore, at certain ſeaſons, particularly in the Spring ; but 
it is caught generally out in the main ſea; or along the ſides of 
the ſand-bank that projects out to ſea, beyond all the iſlands, 
cliffs, &c. that cover our coaſt. They cateh them here by means 
of a great number of long ropes, each having a large fiſhing- 
hook faſtened to its extremity. All theſe are dragg'd at the bot- 
tom; and joined to one main line, at the end of which is a 
log, by way of float; to mark the place. When this has lain all 
night, the next morning they expect to draw three, four, or five 
of theſe large Turbots at a time; the greateſt part they ſalt down; 
from the reſt they cut off the fat from their fins, and flices of 
their fleſh, which are bronght here chiefly from Andenes and 
Tromſen, in Nordland, and then they are exported. The 
French, who have begun a Turbot-fiſhery in North America, 
have alſo learnt to cut off the fat about the fins, and theſe ſlices 
from the body of the Fiſh. We ſeldom or never fiſh for them 
after Midſummer- day, becauſe they are grown fo fat then, that 
their fleſh is ſpoiled by driving them about, &c. A remarkable 
PART II. H h inſtance 


upon a clear ſandy bottom, where he was ſeen 
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God'spro- inſtance of the care of Providence is obſerved by Mr. Anderſon, 

Vence. in his Account of Iceland, g. Ixii. p. 88, namely, that theſe 
Turbots, which, like other Fiſh of the Flounder-kind, are, by 
their form, the moſt unfit to ſwim, having no air-bladder, and 
therefore muſt keep at the bottom in ſtormy weather, and ſtick 
in the ſand, are, for that reaſon, provided with a skin, or mem 
brane, which draws over their eyes, to keep the ſand out of them 
This, as well as the reſt of the Flounder-kind, feeds chiefly on 
young Crabs, and ſuch ſmall Fiſh that crawl upon the ſands, and 
cannot eaſily eſcape from them: the Sea-eggs, or Sea-urchins alſo, 
which ſtick to the cliffs, become an eaſy prey to them, and is a 
ſood of which they ſeem very fond ®, 21604 25 01222. FE 

8 The Horn-fiſk, or Horn-give, the Murzna, is in ſhape round 
and long, like an Eel ; it has greeniſh bones, and is not ill- 
taſted. It is found here, but not in ſuch numbers as in Den- 
mark, and our fiſhermen do not much regard it. 4 

Hoer, The Horr, which we call Horke in Denmark, is a ſmall freſh- 
water Fiſh, which ſome people reckon to be very delicate; but 
they are ſo full of bones that it is troubleſome, and even dan- 
gerous, to eat them, LF 


SECT. VIII. | 
Ural-ik, The Hval-fiſk, or, as we call them here, Qual, the Whale, 


Balæna, is a Fiſh very well known, by name at leaſt, to eve 
body, though but few know any thing further of them, there 
being ſcarce any but the fiſhermen who have ever ſeen them. I 
have never had the opportunity of ſeeing a Whale except once, at 
Sognefæſte, and then he only ſhewed his back above the water, 
which ſeem'd to be above forty feet long ; and immediately he 
div'd again. The whole Whale kind are divided by ſome into 
ſix or ſeven, and by others into twice as many ſpecies ; tho? theſe 
authors under that name comprehend at large all the viviparous 
Fiſhes, which are all formed in the womb of the dam nearly in 
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Something very ſingular here occurs to me, related by Mr. Aſſeſſor Frius, con- 
cerning a freſh-water river, near Gaarden Stafseng, in Næſne Sogn, on Helgeland, in 
which they ſometimes catch Turbot, and other Sea-fiſh, tho? this river has not the leaſt 
viſible communication with the ſea; but it muſt have it by ſome ſubterraneous 
paſſage. The ſame is related of a river in Hameroe Kald, Saltens Fogderie, and like- 
wile of Lille Mios, in Valders, many miles from the ſea. | 

+ From a manuſcript which a learned Icelander ſent Ol. Wormius, Th. Bartholi- 
nus, Cent. iv. Obſervat. 24, reckons no leſs than 22 ſorts of Whales, which are cau 
in the North-ſea ; but what certainty there is in this account I will not pretend to ſay. 
Rondeletius, Bellonius, Schonveld, Faber, Cluſius, Tulpius, and others, knew al 
thoſe call'd Balæna magna, Balzna vulgaris, Balæna dentata, Cete, Phyſeter, & Uni- 
cornu. My plan obliges me to treat of thoſe only that viſit our Norway coaſt, tho' 
their proper abode is ſeveral hundred miles from hence, towards the north-welt. 


NATURAL HISTORY of WORV AY. 
the fame manner. Cetacei 2 auctore Ariſtotele, ii proprie 
<« dicuntur, qui magni ſunt & 1 animal ex ſemine, non 
« ex ovo, gignunt, ut Delphini „Baleene, Phyſeteres. Quanquam 
« alii, tum Latini, tum Græci veteres, cetaceos acceperint pro 
« grandibus cujuſvis generis piſcibus. Eoſdem Latini belluas 
« marinas etiam vocarunt, ab immanitate opinor, & magna cum 
« terreſtribus ſimilitudine, nam eodem modo * ** & gig- 
4 nuntur, & pulmones habent, renes, veſicam, teſtes, mentulam, 
© ſœeminæ, vul vam, teſtes, mammas ;” ſays the learned Fr. Wil- 
loughby, L. ii. c. 2. p. 26. He adds alſo a little further, that 
ſome are of opinion the reaſon why the Whale, which formerly 
was ſeen almoſt every where in the ocean, is found now only in 
the North ſea, is its fear of the ſhips, which, ſince the opening 
of the trade to the Indies, fail about the Spaniſh and African 


ſeas: it is therefore ſuppoſed that they have deſerted thoſe ſeas 


upon that account : but this opinion has little probability ; for we 
are ſenſible that great numbers of w__ ſail alſo on the North 
Sea; and particularly they muſt be diſturbed by the many great 
ſhips that are ſtationed annually on that fiſhery. By accident per- 
haps theſe Sea-monſters may carry themſelves too far fouthward ; 
but their proper reſidence doubtleſs has been, as it is now, in the 
North-ſea. They are annually ſeen along the weſtern coaſt of 
Norway, about January ; but they are not received as enemies, 
nor do they meet with any oppoſition, which indeed is not ſuf- 
fered , but as friends and allies ; tho' this circumſtance be un- 


I19 


known to them. They are ſent by the all-wiſe Creator ſeveral god. REY 


hundred miles, to ſerve as his inſtruments, to drive numberleſs dence. 


ſhoals of Herrings, Mackrel, and other Fiſh, into the creeks 
formed between the rocks and iſlands that cover the coaſt, and 
about the ſand-banks, to be the ſubſiſtance of many thouſands 
of people. They likewiſe cauſe the importation of a great deal 
of wealth, either in ſpecie or merchandize. When our peaſants 
and fiſhermen obſerve the Whale at ſeveral miles diſtance, which 
they know by the appearance of ſmall water-ſpouts in the air, 
which they eject through the openings in the head, by reſpira- 
tion, they conclude by this joyful ſignal, that the Winter- 
harveſt or fiſhery is approaching. Immediately the ſea appears 
covered, 

* There are killed however in Sunds pariſh, juſt by Bergen, and in ſome other places, 
every Spring, ſome of the ſmall ones, of 30 or 40 feet in length, which venture too 
far in the creeks, and ſpoil the fiſhing-nets. They are ſtuck with harpoons, the points 
of which the ſmiths know how to poiſon, ſo that about the wound there will appear a 
| ſpot as big as a {mall diſh in circumference, which runs thro* the ſkin, fat and fleſh 
which laſt is turn'd quite white, and often mortify'd. The fleſh otherwiſe is of a dark 


red, and appears almoſt like beef: it is eaten by our peaſants, who have ſhewed it 
me, and aſſured me that it taſtes well, and is wholſome food. 
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Form and 
Shape. 


great charaCteriſtick of the ſpecies. 


NATURAL HISTORTYiof NORWAY. 


covered, as it were, with a large city, with a great many chim- 
nies ſmoaking; for the ſhoal ef Whales generally oonſiſts of 
Stay or Karmſund, to Chriſtianſund, in the dioceſe df Tron- 
beim, which is about ſixty Norway miles. The high water-Apouts 
e-mentien d are thrown up by the Whale, on his fetching 
breath. Every time he breathes he comes to the furface of the 
water; for all the A an yh lang and breathe like 
quadrupeds, requiring frequent 1 
N The Wale, for its uſefalneſ in driving out the {mall Fiſh from 
their ſhelter, is called here the Herring-whale, of which the ſmaller 
kind moſtly frequents our coaſt, The large Whale, or Balazna 
vulgaris, ſometimes, tho not often; overſhoots himſelf, and comes 
aground, or ſtrikes upon a rock, and expires there. He then be- 
comes the property of the owner of. the land, according to the 
Norvegian law, Their length amounts: frequently to 60 or 70 
feet * ; their ſhape pretty much reſembles that of the Cod: it has 
a large head, and ſmall eyes in proportion: on the top of the head 
there are two openings, or holes, through which it ſpouts out the 
water taken in, as it breathes, like a | fountain, which makes a 
violent noiſe. 2 1 
The ſkin of the Whale is ſmooth, and not thick ; the 
colour of the back is dark, variegated, or marbled; under the 
belly it is white; their ſwallow, or throat, is very narrow, in pro- 
portion to their ſize : under their back- bone lies a long bladder, 
which is dilated or contracted as the Fiſh pleaſes. The uſe of this 
is not to receive any nouriſhment, for none is found there, but 
only to lighten the Fiſh, and make him buoyant... The tail, which 
he — uſe of as an oar to row himſelf with, and which 
rudence forbids to approach too near, has this particularity, that 
A is not perpendicular to the ſurſace of the 1 nh. 
like that of other kinds of Fiſh, but horizontal ; and this is the 
manner of land animals, and to that end ſtand upright on their 


l do not know whether one may depend upon Pliny's authority, when he ſays, in 
his Hiſt. Nat. Lib. ix. c. 3. that in the Indian ſeas are found Whales four Romanacres 
long. Balznas quaternorum j m; that is, feet. Lib. xxxii. cap. 1. he talks 
of ſome Whales ſix hundred feet long, and three hundred and ſixty feet broad, which 
had been carried in with a flood to Arabia. I think that this cautious writer in other 
reſpects has, in this point, been too credulous. In the mean time this is true, accordi 
to the general opinion, that the ſize of the Whale grows lefs by degrees. For theſe 
laſt twenty years one feldom ſees any ſo large as they in general were, eſpecially near 
Greenland, where two or three ſeldom yield a greater quantity of train-oil than for- 
merly was extracted from one. The natural cauſe of this ſeems to be our common 
induſtry in catching them, ſo that we do not give them time to attain to their full 


tails. 
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tails. The mother brings forth but one or two young ones at a 
birth; they are nine or ten feet long when firſt produced: they 
ſuck the dam's' teats, which are ſituated near the aperture, on 
the belly. When the young are tired in their courſe, the dam 
takes them betwixt her great fins, and ſwims away with them 
immediately. Under the {kin the Whale is covered with fat two us and fer. 
or three feet thick, out of which the oil is extracted; and under 
the fat is the fleſh of a reddiſh colour, which is ſometimes eaten, 
tho' not much admired ; but the tongue arid the tail are reckoned 
delicate food. 182 0 == | 

When the Whale grows old, weeds, Muſcles, and other foul- 
neſſes, gather upon its back, and always ſticking cloſe to it, cauſes 
a very ill ſcent, which conſtantly attends an old Whale, 

Their food is in general certain ſmall inſects, which float upon reo. 
the water in great heaps, and are not larger than flies: beſides 
theſe, they eat various ſorts of ſmall Fiſh, particularly Herrings, 
which they drive together in great ſhoals, and then ſwallow in 
prodigious quantities at a time. The Whale commonly goes 
under a large ſhoal of Herrings, and at times opens his mouth, 
and ſucks in all he can. The water, which he takes in with them, 
as has been' before obſerved, he ſpouts out of thoſe apertures in the 
head; but the Fiſh and inſets remain behind; and ſometimes he 
fivallows ſach-vaſt quantities, that his belly will hardly contain 
them, and is even ready to burſt, which cauſes the Whale to ſet 
up a hideous roar. | n 

According to ſome accounts, the Whale often loſes his life by 
the violent diſtentionf. On this occaſion, or, when he is pur- 
ſued by his enemy, the Speckhuggeren, as ſhall be mentioned 
hereafter, he makes ſo terrible a noiſe that one would imagine it 
to'be a long clap of thunder. The ſame unaccountable noiſe is 
heard if he accidentally falls into the fiſhermen's herring-nets; 
and tho” he eaſily carries them away, yet he is very much affected 
by the fright. N 1 

* Do&t. Nic. Horrebrow ſays that the Whale ſwallows up whole heaps of Cod alſo, 
in his account of Iceland lately publiſhed, 5. 54, p. 185, where, among other things, 
he relates an extraordinary accident that happen'd to a Whale that was drove towards 
the ſhore in time of flood, and could not get back again with the ebb z ſo that the 
pa 1 and killed him ; and, excluſive of the Whale, got a booty of 600 

-fiſh, all alive, in his belly; which he had ſwallowed. juſt before. k 


+ That the firſt, and perhaps the laſt circumſtance, was known to the poet Silius 
Lalicus, may be concluded from his words: | | 


_ Rapidi fera bellua 2} 4 "I 
er longam ſterili ad partus j ro 
Eſtuat & luſtrans natam ſub qurgite prædam 
Abſorbet late permixtum vermibus æquor. 


Parti. | Ii Te.” It 
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Perſecuted. 
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It is ſeldom heard that they do any harm; for tho numbers 


of them ſometimes come up cloſe to the fiſhing- boats, yet they 
ſwim away as ſoon as the more ſtrike the edge of the boat 
with the bar: this little alarm drives them away, unleſs it be at 
the time that they pair together, and 'then it is faid they will 
come up to the boats with more boldneſs ; ſo that they muſt ros 
off to avoid danger. I ſhall particularize the manner in which 
they are caught on the coaſt of Spitzberg and Greenland, and 
in Davis's Streights, by thoſe- ſhips that annually go thither, 
and part their men into ſeveral boats, in order to killthem with 
harpoons. This is deſcribed at large by ſeveral authors, but no 
where more accurately than in Frederick Marten's Travels in 
Spitzberg and Greenland, cap. viii. p. 110 & ſequ. It is very 
well known that their fat, and what is called Whale-bone, which 
the faſhion in this century has brought into great eſteem, are 
very profitable articles to thoſe who are concerned in the Whale 
fiſhery. That neither their ſemen nor the brains yield ambergreaſa, 
as Ol. Magnus imagined, is certain; but the brains of the famous 
Hval-Rav, or Sperma-Ceti Whale, yield the fineſt ſperma ceti, 
as is obſerved by Th. Bartholin, in Medic. Domeſt. Danor. p. 
297 * Tho' the Whale is of ſuch a monſtrous ſize, he is often 
much harraſſed by ſmaller Fiſhes, which he cannot wholly eſcape. 
The anonymous author of that account, which is annexed to 
the Daniſh. tranſlation of Mr. Peirere's Deſcription ef Iceland, 
treats (p. 108) of a Fiſh that has ſharp horns on his back; and 
obſerves, that with thoſe weapons it tears open the Whale's 
belly, by running under him, and then preſſing himſelf up eloſe 
to him. There are ſeveral Birds which purſue and betray the 
Whale by the noiſe they make, and will fall upon him, and beat 
him with their beaks, when he comes to the furface of the 
water. I am told by our apothecaries, that the os ſepiz in their 
ſhops, which the peaſants here call hvalskizl, and find floating 
upon the water, is the back-bone of a Fiſh which ſhall he 
deſcribed in the following ſheets, called Spute or Blekſprute, 
the Tuk-fiſh, or Sepia; which, like the Whale-lice, ſticks 
cloſe to him, burrowing into his fleſh: when he gets to a rock 
to ſcratch himſelf, he then kills them; but their skeletans ftill 
remain faſtened to his skin, and leave the os ſepiæ  above- 
mentioned. The Spekhuggeren, or Vahnen, is alſo a ſmall 
Fiſh of about four feet long, and which ſhall afterwards be 

The ſame is affirmed by Ol. Wormius, in his Muſeum, p. 34, with this addition, 
that not all Whales, but thoſe ſort that are called Dogling, have ſperma ceti in their 


ſcull : this opinion is again contradicted by Theodorus Haſſæus. See Bibliotheque 
Germanique. T, xv. p. 162. 
treated 
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treated of, plagues the Whale with his ſharp teeth, and tears 
great pieces of fleſh out of him. The Whale not only makes 
a moſt melancholy and frightful noiſe when thus bitten, in order 
to free himſelf from theſe troubleſome companions, but will leap 
a conſiderable height. In theſe leaps he ſometimes raiſes him- 
ſelf quite perpendicular above the ſurface of the water, and then 
plunges himſelf down with ſuch violence into the deep, that 
if his head ſtrikes againſt any of thoſe hidden rocks that are 
in the ſhallows, he fractures his skull, and comes inſtantly floating 
up again dead. By this we ſee that there is no creature in this 
world ſo great as to be exempt from calamities and misfortunes ; 
and no enemy fo inconſiderable, that it ſhould be entirely 
| Beides this Whale of enormous ſize I have been deſcribing, Leder forts. 
we find on this coaſt various ſmaller ſorts, all of the ſame tribe; 
as the Tuequaal, or Bunch-back'd Whale, which is diſtinguiſhed 
by a high bunch which it has upon its back, ſomething like a 
load of hay. The Rorqual, which has lately been ſeen at Sund- 
mer, and is all qver of a ſnowy white colour. It is remarkable 
of the Troldqual, that they love to play with the fiſhing-boats, 
and get under them. The Spring-hval, or Springeren, is alſo 
ſeen here ; it is about twelve feet long, and is the ſmalleſt of all 
the kind: it is coal black on the back, and white under the 
belly; this produces two young ones at a birth, which follow 
the dam, hanging to the teats under the breaſt *®. Mr. Wilhelm. 
Friman, miniſter of the pariſh of Manger, to whom I am greatly 
obliged, as well as the public, for many obſervations on the 
ſabjeQs of Birds and Fiſhes, relates, that he once ſaw a ſmall 
Whale of about 22 or 23 feet long, which had a prominent 
oval ſnout, formed ſomething like the beak of a Gooſe; the like 
was never ſeen before by him, or any of the people that were 
ſpectators with him. Whilſt I am writing on this ſubject, I have 
another account alſo ſent me of the ſame ſort of Fiſh ; I ſhall 
call it Balæna roſtrata, or Nebbe-hval, the Beaked Whale. 
One of this uncommon ſort, I am told, was taken at Eskevigen, 
near Fridrichſhald, in the year 1750, by ſome of Col. Kolbiorn- 
ſen's men: it was 26 feet in length, and a young one of fix feet 
long was taken out of its body. The beak makes this Whale 
differ moſt from others, tho the whole ſhape is ſomewhar 


* At Sundmoer the Spring Whales are ug in great quantities by the fiſhermen, 
who row behind them, and by ſtriking with their oars, and making a noiſe, drive the 
creature to the ſhore, and there he Fils an ey prey to them. They yield a good 
deal of train oil, and the fleſh is not ill taſted, CS | 


different, 
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different, as may be ſeen in the plate annexed, where it is 
exactly delineated. Mr. Lucas Debes mentions, in his Deſerip- 
tion of Farroe, p. 162, a particular ſort of Whale, called Dog- 
lingen; this is about 30 feet long, and is the eaſieſt caught of - 
all the ſpecies; for it will remain ſtill while a rope is run 
through its eye-lid : theſe have the characters or diſtinguiſhing 
marks of the Whale kind more ſtrongly than any other. They 
are drawn aſhore by theſe ropes. The train oil extracted from 
theſe Doglingers is ſo fine and ſubtil, that the veſſels it is put 
into ml be made of wood of a very cloſe contexture. If the 
fat be eaten, it immediately tranſpires through the pores, and 
turns the perſon's linnen yellow *. ene 

The Hvidling, Hvilling, called here Quitling, the Whiting, 
Aſellus Candidus, fo called from its white colour, is a middling 
ſiz'd Fiſh, with a longiſh body, and very ſharp teeth. The 
fleſh of this Fiſh is very delicate and agreeable to the palate. 
Whitings are moſtly found where the ground is muddy, and 
caught with a hook and line. Mr. Anderſon is of opinion, that 
the Whiting is what the French properly call Morue, and is 
caught in abundance on the banks of Newfoundland: he relates, 
in his Deſcription of Iceland, p. 85, that this greedy Fiſh has 
by nature a certain property, which, perhaps, many gluttons of 
the human ſpecies would be glad of; namely, that when he acci- 
dentally happens to ſwallow a piece of wood, or any thing he 
cannot digeſt, he can throw out his ſtomach, turn it inſide out, 
and empty it in the water; and then ſuck it in again to its 
proper place. This Dionys confirms from his own obſervation, 
in his Deſcription des cotes de I Amerique Septentrionale, Vol. ii. 
p- 181. | | 

The Hundſtigler, Hundſtage, Aculeatus minor, the common 
Stittleback, is one of the ſmalleſt of Fiſh ; it moves about very 
quick in the water, and is daily found near the ſtorehouſes, but 
it is not much regarded. God's providence, which is often 
ſignally diſplayed in ſmall things, diſcovers itſelf here, by pro- 
viding this little diminutive creature, which does not exceed two 


In the heads of theſe Doglingers is ſaid to be found alſo the aforefaid rval-hav, 
or ſperma-ceti, which is known to be a good healing medicine ; from whence I con- 
clude it to have been one of thoſe which the Bremer rmen caught ſome few years 
ago, and had never ſeen the like before; from which Theod. Haſſæus took occaſion 
to write his Diſquiſition on the Leviathan of Job, and Whale of Jonah. A French 
tranſlation of that Treatiſe was printed in the Bibliotheque Germanique, Tom. xv. 
Art. iv. But perhaps this learned man is miſtaken, as well as many others, in this 
matter; for the Leviathan ſeems moſt likely to be the Norvegian Sea-Snake, which 
I ſhall treat of in the chapter of Sea-Monſters ; at leaſt this a z moſt probable, 
and more agreeable to truth, than any thing yet advanced on this ſubject. 

inches 
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inches it length, with two pretty long bones in proportion to its 
bulk, which erf ſharp; and pointed like ſwords; with theſe, 
which ſtund erect on each fide, they defend themſelves from 


Whiting; it differs only by ſome ſmall ſcales on the ſkin, which 
makes the other mote evidently of the Cod kind, tho they both 
belong to that genus. Ie Hyſſen has alſo, by way of 
diſtin Dion," ee black ſpots on the back part of its neck: theſe 
ate caught, Uke Whieings, on muddy bottom, in great quan- 
tities; cho' they ate very ſeldom exported, unleſs it be for want 
of better ſorts of Fiſn. nee | 


"SECT. IX. 


The Jiſgalt, Valpecula marina, the Sea Fox, is a Fiſh about Jil. 


two feet long, fomething like a ſmall Shark; it has a white 
ſhining Kin, and there is a pointed bone jutting out on his neck; 
the tail is very long and narrow, and ends in 1 This Fiſh 
is caught only in deep water, and that but ſeldom, and by acci- 
dent. It is very fat, particularly the liver, which yields a ſort 


of eil, that} they-ſay, heals all wounds, and preſerves iron from 


raſting better than any other oil, which makes it much valued. 

The Karpe, Carpio, the 
to Norway, and therefore very ſcarce. When they are imported 
and put in our waters, their breed becomes gradually leſs and 
leſs. This a learned friend of mine has aſſured me from his own 
ex ence. S 
The Karudſe is to be found here, as in other places, 
rivers and ponds; we have both the large yellow, and the ſmall 
darkiſh kind. 


— 


Carp, is not a Fifty properly belonging Kur- 
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The Hyſſe, b the Germans called Schelfiſch, is very like the wa. 


in the Karudſe. 


The Kobbe, or Szlkund; the Sea Calf, Phoca, is to be reckoned Kobe : 


amongſt the amphibious animals; for tho' water is its proper 
element, it always loves to be near the ſhore, or the rocks and 
cliffs ; and farther up the North-ſea they will lay themſelves on 
the great flakes of ice, eſpecially when they want to ſleep or 
reſt themſelves. A Kobbe of the common fort is about five or 
ſix feet long. The Steen Kobberne is ſomething: leſs, and thoſe 
they call here Hav-Erken are a kind of large overgrown 
Oma zock dying thee.miles beyond Loms Patſonage in Gulbrendſdalen, there are 
found in a pand Karudſer of ſuch à prodigious ſize, that the right reverend biſhop 
Herſleb has uſſured me, that the 'bones of ſome of them, which! ke collected on his 
viſitatxm· journey, brought to ·Chriſtiana and ſhewed there, were taken (by thoſe that 


were unacquainted with them) for bones of large Cod. In Store - Mios are found alſo 
Karudſer as big as "a large plate. l , | | 
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Szlhund as big as a horſe: ſome are alſo called. Klapmutzer, 
becauſe they have a looſe skin on their head, which they can at 
pleaſure throw. down over their eyes and-ſnout : their eyes are 
very ſore and tender, and a flight blow on them will ſtun the 
Fiſh; their head is ſomething like the head of a dog with cropt 
ears, and the under-lip hanging down; about the noſe there 
are ſeveral long and prickly hairs, and the body is covered all 


over with ſhort light grey bairs, and ſpotted with black. Under 


their fore-part there are two broad paws, and towards the tail 
there are ſomething like fins, and theſe they make uſe of to 
crawl about with. They breed, and bring forth their young, on 
land, in the ſame manner as land animals do, and that twice a year, 
and produce but one young one at a time. It is ſaid that in bad 
weather, or in any danger, the mother will ſwallow the young 
one, and bring it up again. Mr. Derham, in his Phyſico Theolo- 
gie, Lib iv. cap. ii. p. 410, affirms this: but I ſhall leave it unde- 
cided. The penis of this creature is altogether bony. They 
are moſt commonly killed with fire-arms about our coaſt, and ſome 
few with clubs, when the fiſhermen find them aſleep, and can 
get near enough to them. epic 

Our Bergen ſeamen, who, every year, in the month of March, 
fail from hence to Jan Mayen iſland, or to the eaſtern ' fide of 


A * . 
* 


Greenland, in large ſhips, generally lie there till Midſummer- 


day, then they go with their ſloops or boats, between the large 
flakes of ice, upon which the Sea-Calves lie ſleeping by hun- 
dreds together, and deſtroy the greateſt part of them. In their 
republic, they make this cautious regulation, that one of them 
muſt ſtand centinel, on theſe occaſions, while the reſt ſleep, and 
with a kind of a noiſe like the hoarſe barking of a dog, he 
wakes them, when either the white bear, who prowls about upon 
the ice, or any other enemy, approaches. Theſe people there- 
fore come upon them ſuddenly, and with what they call 
a Dollſtock, which has a thick iron ring and an iron ſpike at 
the end, give them a blow on the ſnout, hard enough to make 
ſure of them, and prevent them from making their eſcape ; in 
this manner they ſerve every one they can come at. The fat 
which covers the fleſh is flayed off with the skin, and put up 
in large casks, in order to make train oil. The skins, when they 
have ſprinkled ſome ſalt upon them, to keep them from rotting, 
are rolled up ſingly. The catching of theſe is ſometimes ns pro- 
fitable as fiſhing for Whales ; for a ſhip may carry off 7 or 800 


casks of fat in a ſeaſon, and they will frequently take 2 or 300 
in a day. What our fiſhermen affirm, appears very ſtrange, 


namely, 


The * 4h __ 4 
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namely, that theſe creatures, in a flock of a thouſand together, 
will ſteer their courſe as exactly as if they went by a compaſs: 
for when, they perceive any noiſe, or are driven away from a 
flake of ice, and are obliged to take ſhelter any where elſe, if 
the wind ſerves, the ſeamen have nothing elſe to do, but to ſet 
fail-after them ; and when they have only obſerved what courſe 
they took at their departure, they ſteer exaQly the ſame point of 
the, compaſs, and they may be ſure of coming up with them, 
upon the firſt flake of ice they meet in their courſe ; tho they 
often fail a very long way before they come up with them. 
A great number of Sea Calves are taken at Faroe, in the dark 
and deep caverns of the rocks, which that iſland abounds with. 
In what manner that is done, is very well related by the curious 
Mr. Lucas Debes, in his Deſcription of that Country, p. 151, & 
ſeq. © They have many ways to catch them beſides ſhooting How they 
« them. - In former times they uſed nets, but few do it now; Fase. 
« but they hunt them with dogs, bred for that purpoſe. As 
ec the ſight of the Sea Calf is but imperfect, when awake, and 
« he is generally found aſleep on the rocks, the dogs eaſily 
cc approach them, againſt the wind (that they may not ſmell 
« them) ſtart upon them unawares, and ſeize them by the throat, 
cc holding them faſt till the maſter comes to their aſſiſtance, 
ce and kills them. The third way is but ſeldom practiſed, and 
c is called there Paa Later. This word Later is not a Latin, but 
< an old Faroesk word, and ſignifies to pair together; for when 
ce the, Sea Calves pair themſelves, it is uſually called there 
% Lateres. There are many vaſt caverns under the rocks, cloſe 
« to the ſea, which are like vaulted cellars, the entrance to ſome 
4 of which is but ſmall, like a door, that a narrow boat can but 
<« juſt get in; within them there is a ſtagnating deep water, that 
« they may row in, but the farther they advance, the ſhallower 
« the. water is, till at laſt they find themſelves upon a dry 
c rock, which forms a vaulted roof over their heads, and cauſes 
© an extraordinary echo when one ſpeaks. All here is ſo dark, 
< that there is no diſtinguiſhing day from night. In theſe 
« diſmal caverns the Sea Calves take up their abode by hun- 
«. dreds together, and therefore the inhabitants think they couple 
<« there; and thence call thoſe places Later; and to look out for 
< thoſe places, to kill the Sea Calves, they thence call Paa Later. 
This Later is of two ſorts; the one is when the entrance is 
“ under water, and is therefore inacceſſible, and is called Kaufue 
< Later, , becauſe the Sea Calf kaufuer, that is, ducks under 
water, when he enters it: the other has the entrance above 
| 8 © water. 
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ſort of narrow boats As they know the time when the young 
ones are fat and full grown, they then ſet out, and always have 


two boats in company”: one goes into the cavern, while the 
other is left at the outſide of che entfance. They have a rope 
of 8o fathoms or more faſtened to theſe boats at 'each end, that 
if the boat which is gone in ſhould'be filled with water, which 
oſten happens, the other, upon a ſignal given, may draw it 
out, and fave the men. As the entrance is natrow, they have 
boat-hooks to each boat, which they make uſe of to pumm 
themſelves in and out. They carry a light, which is a "torch 


as thick as a mün's arm, along with them, that they may fee 


how to ſtrike the 'Sex Cilves : this light they hide in the 
boat, that the Sex Calves may not ſee the men till they get 
upon the dry rock.” When they have got in ſo far that they 
feel the ground with their boat-hook, then one of the men 
jumps out of the boat into the water up to the neck, and he 
carries a club to ſtrike the animal with, which is called Kobbe- 
Gaſſe. Another man follows the former with à light in each 
hand, which he is obliged to hold Higher than his head, to 


keep it above the water: then a third man follows with a Koll, 


or Kobbe-Gaſſe alfo, in his hand, to ſtrike them with. When 
the young ones, which lie on the ground, ſee the light and 
the men, they ſtrive to get into the water; as for the old 
ones, they get upon their paws, and ſtand upon their defence 
with open months, eſpecially the male, who will often make 
the man give way; for when he ſtrikes at him he will lay 
hold of the ſtick with his teeth, and wrench it from him, 


and throw it aſide out of the man's reach. In this caſe the 


third man comes forward with his club, and ſtrikes him on the 
back part of his neck, and fo knocks him down. The females 
are not fo bold, but always ftrive to get away if they can, 
If they happen to hit the creatures right upon the head, they 
are ſtunn'd with the blow, and then they immediately cut 
their throats. When they have deftroyed all the old ones, 
then they fall upon the young, which uſually lie quiet x good 
way from the water, and neither mind the men nor the lights. 
They lie quite ſtil, and ſuffer themſelves to be killed without 
reſiſtance. When the execution is over, they drag the dead 
carcaſſes to the water, 'and faſten them to the rope, by which 
the boat without the entrance hawls them out; then they 
row out with their boat; but if the water be ſhallow; the 
outer boat drags ont the other, with the men, &c. By this 

ce method 


— 
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« method they ſometimes take a great many, to the number of 


« fifty or ſixty, in one cave. The old ones are often as big as 

« an ox, and fo very fat, that there is ſometimes three Vaager * 

cc taken out of one, The hide they uſe for ſhoes ; the fleſh they 

« eat, and the fat is melted for train - oil; and part of them they 

cc pickle and eat.” So far L. Debes. 

The Kollie, is a ſmall Fiſh, of a reddiſh colour, fix inches Kolle. 

long, with large eyes, fine ſcales, und very delicate fleſh. The 

roe is reckoned particularly. well tafted ; they angle for it in 

freſh water. | | 

The Kolmund, or, more properly, Kulmund, or Kulle Mule, Kolmune. 

which name 4s given them becauſe their mouth and throat are coal- 

black, is otherwiſe called Guld Lax, or Golden Salmon, becauſe it is 

ſhaped like a Salmon, though the head is rather rounder, and the 

Fiſh is more tapering towards the tail: the flesh is white, and 

taſtes like that of..a Peaxchi; they angle for them as for the 

Salmon, but witch us they do not catch any great number. 

The Knurhanelitem, or Reinald, the Gurnard; the former Kaurhane. 

name it has from its being heard to grumble for half an hour after 

it is drawn out of the water. Its fleſh taſtes ſomewhat like Mackrel, 

and I think, tho' I am not certain, that it is the ſame Fiſh which 

they call Aaskiar-Niot, at Sundmoer; of which I have. treated 

before: If it be the fame, it has three names in one language. 

Thoſe correſpondents that gave me an account of this Fiſh, under 

the name of Knurhane, deſeribe it to be twelve inches long, with 

a head almoſt” ke a Pearch, a round body, and the skin rough 

and priekly : they ſay it may be uſed to poliſh wood, or even 

metals: of this particular my Sundmoerske correſpondents take 

no notice. They are caught with a hook and line. 1 

Tbe Krokle; is a ſmall! freſh-water Fiſh; and hut little known. Kok. 

It is hardly four inches long, but is very abundant in ſome 

places, particularly in the Lake Tyrefiord, on Ringerige: they are 

ſeen there in heaps, and are driven aſhore by the Fiſh of prey, 

and eaſily caught in ſmall nets: they are well-taſted. | 
The Kullebars, is a ſmall; delicate, freſh-water Fiſh, well-known Kullebars. 


in Denmark. 


A Vaag in this country is 36 pounds avoirdupoize weight. 
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A Continuation of the Former, concerning F'1S H and 
FISHERIES. 3 


Sect. I. Of Ling, Salmon, the Piper, and others. SxcT. II. Of Mackrel, the 
Porpeſſe, and others. Of the Naruhal, Lamprey, Salmon-trout, and others. 
SecT. III. The Horſe-Mackrel, and others. SxcT. IV. Of the Razor-fiſh, 
the Oftracion, and the Thornback. Sect. V. Of the Sea- Albuler, the Herring, 
the Alburnus, the Gattorngive. Sect. VI. Of the Wolf-fiſh, the Frog- 
fiſh, or Sea-devil, the Sturgeon, and Sword-fiſh. Sect. VII. Of the Cod, 
_ SecT. VIII, Of the Malruſi, or Seahorſe, the Sea-Scorpion, and 
others. | 


ESC. 


HE Lake, or Lake-fild, the Marena, or Freſh-water Herring, 
a freſh-water Fiſh, of which great numbers are caught 
in the lake Store-mios, on Vo tle ca The peaſants. there- 
about dry and export them. They are ſhaped almoſt like a Her- 


ring, but are not quite ſo large, nor fo fat, and well taſted ; and, 


indeed, are not much regarded by thoſe who have variety of other 
Fiſh. I make no doubt but this Fiſh 1s the ſame with that which 
Schonveld calls Marene. This author ſays they are found in great 
quantities in the Holſtein lake, near Ploen, and in the Mecklenburg 
dominions, near Sverin : © Harengo omnibus fere partibus reſpon- 
« det, pinnis, branchiarum 3K 64 ampliore, dorſi ſubnigro, la- 
e terum argenteo colore & ſquamis facile deciduis. Sed minor 
* eſt aliquando, duorum ut plurimum palmorum longitudinis, ple- 
© niore item carne duriore & friabiliore, ventre molli non ſerrato, 
* niſi quod in ſcallenſi lacu marenas cubitales capi certum eſt.” 
Willoughby, Lib. iv. cap. 10, p. 229. | 

The Lange, Ling, or the Long Cod-fiſh, a Sea-fiſh, ſo called 


from his length, which may be fix feet at leaſt. It would be like 


an Eel, if it was not fo thick towards the head, which makes it 
look more like a long and narrow Cod. It has a fort of a long 
fin, running all along the middle of the back. The ſkin 1s 
ſmooth, and of. a ſhining light colour; the fleſh is Wu 
an 
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and reckoned the moſt delicate of the whole kind. It is ſent 
to many parts of Europe, ſalted, and dry'd. It is brought to 
Bergen, where there is a great demand for it by foreign mer- 
chants “. þ an p88 | 
The Dutch uſe a great deal of it for ſhips proviſion on long 
voyages, becauſe it will keep longer than any other Fiſh in hot 
countries, when it has been well cur'd, and it then taſtes better 
than when it is freſh. - The Ling uſually comes towards the Shore 
along with the Spring Herrings, or ſoon after them, in great ſhoals: 
they are catch'd with a ſtrong hook and line. The chief place 
for catching them with us 1s on the Storoggen, or the long Sand- 
bank, mentioned above, that ſtretches itſelf along the coaſt. To 
this place the fiſhermen go in the midſt of Summer, to fiſh for 
Ling and Turbot, twelve or ſixteen miles from the main land. 
The Lax, Salmon, Salme, a well-known, conſiderably large, rx. 
and excellent Fiſh, has bright filver ſcales, but the fleſh is red. 
It is allowed by all to. be one of the moſt delicious and beſt-taſted 
Fiſh ; however, the phyſicians do not reckon it wholſom, when it 
is eaten freſh, in too great a quantity. BE 


As the Salmon is not fond of biting at a bait, and there is ſel- Nourihment. 


dom any Fiſh found in its belly, ſome are inclined to think that 
(as it is ſaid of the Herrings) it lives upon water alone, and that 
this renders its fleſh ſo delicate: but this opinion is refuted by 
Willoughby, Lib. iv. H. 11, . 192. He ſays, Mr. Johnſon 
aſſures me that the Salmon is fond of fine red worms, when they 
are thrown into the water; but I ſhall not determine this point+. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that as the Lord of nature, who has created 
nothing in vain, has given the Salmon. good teeth, we may con- 
clude the former opinion 1s without foundation ; for it were abſurd 
to ſay they-were given them' only for weapons, to defend them- 
ſelves againſt Fiſh of prey. I am to obſerve alſo, that one of my 
correſpondents affirms, that he has found ſmall Herrings in a Sal- 
mon's belly: nay, tho' the Salmon is but ſeldom diſpoſed to bite 
at the hook, yet he will ſometimes do it.“ 
Willoughby, whom I-quoted above, alſo confutes Geſner's 
opinion, e the Salmon's breeding in the ſea: he thinks 
that is done in freſh water, from whence they afterwards go to the 


ſea : but in this he is certainly miſtaken. The Salmon unqueſtion- reeding- 


ably breeds in the ſea, tho' it is not entirely to be deny'd but! 


The quantity of this Fiſh that is taken is very inconſiderable in proportion to 
ſome others; but yet there was exported, in the year 1752, 43, ooo liſp-pound weight, 
or 720,000 averdupoiſe. | | e 

+ Mr. Ewen Meldal, chaplain at Haram in this dioceſe, has, amongſt other obſer- 
vations, lately aſſured me, that he has found ſmall worms in the Salmon's belly. 


that 
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that they may ſometimes breed in ri vers alſo, for they are found 
in the midſt of Germany, and upper parts of the Rhine, about 
Baſel ; but we are very well aſſured that the Salmon chiefly ejefs 
its roe at the mouths of rivers, where they empty themſelves into 
the ſea, or a little way beyond, in the ſalt water, in this manner: 

Breed. they bend themſel ves ctooked, in order to eject the roe at an aper- 
ture under the belly, and, in the mean time, they ſtick their 
heads down'in the ſand, that they may have the more ſtrength: 
The male comes preſently after, to keep off other Fiſh from de- 
vouring the roe, and he there bends his head towards the tail, and 
ejects his ſperm upon the roe. The Cod, Herring, and other 
Fiſh that have roes, probably breed in the ſame manner; but as 
that is done in deeper water, it is not ſo eaſily obſerved as in the 
Salmon. | 

The milt, which is alſo called the milt of other Fiſhes, is 
encloſed in a collection of many ſinall- and fine veſicules, out of 
which that whitiſh fluid is ſqueezed; bat the male Salmon's 
milt is in one maſs, and looks like liver. They fay the Salmon 
is fix years in growing to its full ſize, and that he is then five 
feet long, and weighs from twenty- ive to fifty pounds. In the 
rivers of Mandals and FTannefiord are” found the fatteſt and beſt 
about the whole Norway coaſt, but they are found alfo in the 
Spring almoſt every where. They are 1n great plenty from the 
middle of April to the middle of july, at which time they come 
in ſhoals, and ſeek the rivers, partly to refreſh themſelves in freſh 
water, and partly to rub, or waſh off, in the ſtrong currents, and 
deep water-falls, a kind of one vermin, called Salmon-Hee, 
2 get in between their fits, and plague them in the Spring 

On. F | 

God's provi- Theſe inſects are wiſely deſigned by the Great Creator, to drive 

18 this rich and valuable Fiſh; as it were, into the hands of man- 

Tue method Kinds who uſe ſeveral arts to catch then We have, within theſe 

ol carching it. fe years, in theſe parts, begun to catch them with a kind of la 
net, ſet with many bends and angles; but this method often mrf- 
carries, though ſometimes it ſucceeds, and they will take two or 
three hundred at a time. The old and common way is, to catch 
them in a net, ſpread at the mouth of a river, which falls with a 
ſtrong current into the ſea,” and is therefore haunted by the Sal- 
mon for the purpoſes above-mentioned. They come thither on 
ſeeing the rapidity of the water, and the white foam; but as 
theſe opportunities are not every where to be met with, they allure 
the Fiſh by art, and decoy him into their hands, by making a 
part of the rock white, They ſay the Salmon has a * 
on 
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fron to any thing red; ſo that the fiſhermen that wateh this Fiſh 
muſt never wear jackets nor caps of that colour: a certain per- 
ſon here in Sundſiord for that reaſon took all the red tiles off 
from the top of his houſe, which is juſt by the water fide, and 
covered it with blue ones. They avoid all kind of carrion, and if 
by accident, or by the malice of ill neighbours, there be any 
ſuch thing thrown into the places where they fiſh for them, 
they throw a lighted torch into the place: but they ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly affirm, that it muſt be lighted by the rubbing of two 
pieces of wood together till they take fire ; but this is a vulgar 
charm. There conſtantly ſtand two men by the Salmon nets in 
the Spring to watch them ; the one in a boat, or, which is better, 
on a high poſt, to obſerve when the ſhoals of Salmon come to 
the net ; on which he calls out to the other, who remains on 
the ſhore, holding a rope that is faſtened to the net. On the 
ſignal given, he draws the net cloſe with the rope, ſo that 
the Salmon cannot get out again. Sometimes by this means 
they will take twenty or thirty at a time; and even ſometimes 
fach a prodigious number, that they muſt let ſome ſcores out 
to prevent their net from breaking. 2 * * 
The Salmon is a very ſtrong Fiſh: fiſhermen have aſſured me, 
that one of them has been able to pull a man down when he 
has ſtuck him with his Salmon-ſpear, which is a long pole, with 
three iron teeth at the end, like a trident. This Salmon-ſpear 
is uſed in another method of fiſhing ; namely, where they have 
built what they call the Lax-Kar, a-crofs a river. This is eom- 
poſed of a number of ſtakes driven into the bottom of the river, 
pretty cloſe together, between which they ſwim in ſhoals, and 
out of eagerneſs to get higher up the 4 they frequently 
ſtick faſt there, till the fiſhermen come and ſtick them with the 
ſpear. I have ſeen them catch twelve in leſs than half an hour in 
this manner. The eagernefs of theſe Fiſh to get a great way up 
the rivers, may be known, firſt by the following circumſtance; 
for where the water is low, and the fand-banks lie but juſt under 
its ſurface, ſo that they cannot make their way along on their 
belly, they will throw themſelves flat on one fide, and in that 
poſture work themſelves through till they reach deeper water. 
We ſee it alſo by their high and violent leaps againſt the ſtream, 
where there are falls of water from the rocks; for if they meet 
with a caſcade of four or five feet high, they are not deterred 
from purſuing their courſe, but will raiſe themſelves upright, 
and leap with ſuch violence, that they ſurmount this obſtacle. 
Hence poſſibly its Latin name Salmo is derived from Salio, to 

Paz II. M m leap. 
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Dangerous 
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leap. There is a ſtrange and hazardous way of. catching Salmon 


| practiſed in the dioceſe of Chriſt ianſand, near that famous bridge 


a-croſs the river Mandal, called Biellands-Broe, which is built 
upon piles, reſting on two high and ſteep rocks, and is reckoned 
one of the moſt curious pieces of architecture in this country: 
it is 36 feet above the common ſurface of the water, tho ſome- 
times it riſes ſo high as to touch the bridge, when the ſnow melt; 
ſuddenly from the rocks. A little way to the north of this 
bridge, near a farm-houſe called Foſs, this river falls from the 
top of a high rock, which projects out, with rugged ſtones on 
each ſide, and deep cayes at the bottom : the violence of the 
fall makes the water foam and play up like a fountain. Into 
theſe deep caverns, juſt by the caſcade, do theſe people venture 
themſelves, on a float made of pieces of timber, tied together 
with twigs. If the float breaks their lives are at ſtake ; for they 
muſt fall into the ſtream, which carries them away with. an 
amazing violence. This happens ſometimes, and they have been 
taken up half dead, at a conſiderable diſtance from the place, 
Upon theſe rafts they enter the hollow places of the rock, in 
which the Salmon loves to take ſhelter. When they are driven out 
by the fiſhermen, they crowd in great numbers to. the entrance 
of the cave, and are taken there. The Salmon is fatteſt in 
Spring, but is lighter and looks paler if caught after Midſummer. 
Many of the peaſants that live in the provinces bordering on the 
ſea, make a conſiderable advantage of the Salmon-fiſhery, and 
even clear more than their taxes by it. There is annually 
exported a vaſt quantity of them, ſome dried in the ſmoak, 
and ſome pickled, in barrels, to Bremen, Holland, Flanders and 
France. It has been known, that in one day more than 2000 
freſh Salmons have been brought into Bergen. I 
The Lodde, or Stinking-Fiſh, is a Sea-Fiſh, in ſhape ſome- 
what like a Herring, but not eatable, tho' tis extremely fat. When 
they are ſometimes thrown up on ſhore in ſtormy weather, by 
the violence of the currents, the goats will eat them; but their 
fleſh will be infected with ſuch a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte, 
that they cannot be afterwards eaten. The verſes that Mr. Peter 
Daſs quotes, p. 47, in his Deſcription of Nordland, in which 
lace alone they ſeem to be known, repreſent the Lodde as a very 
miſchievous Fiſh, which entices others of more value away. with 
him from the ſhore, and may be looked upon as a nuſance to 


the country, 


c Bort 
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Bort Lodde med al din forgiitige ſtank | 
Al Verden foronſker dig alſkens ſkavank 

Du eſt os et riis og en ſvobe: 

Ret ſaaſom en hore, der tragter at flye, 

Saa rommer ungdommen med hende af bye. 
Som bukke med gederne lobe, &c.“ 


The ſenſe of which lines is this: 


WAY. 


Away Lodde with thy poiſonous ſtench, 

All the world wiſhes thee pain and torment ; 

Thou art to us a rod and a ſcourge, 

Thou art as a whore pretending to fly, 

In order to draw the unwary youth away with her out of town. 

They run after her, like the wanton he-goats after the fe- 
males, &c. wet 


- The Lyr or Lyſle, the Piper, a middle-ſized Sea-fiſh, ſome. Ly: 


thing like the Trout kind in ſhape, tho' ſmaller. The ſcales 
alſo are leſs, and the fleſh is excellent. Some look upon this Fiſh 
to be nearly allied to the Salmon; and the roe is reckoned a 
very great delicacy, They are caught with a net, but not in 
any great quantity. Aldrovand, Lib. ii. c. vii. ſpeaks of a Fiſh 
in the Mediterranean by the name of Lyra, whoſe head is ſhaped 
like a 
know. 


SECT. IL 


harp, but whether that belongs to this claſs I do not 
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The Mackarel, Scomber, a well known Fiſh, of about a foot lacan. 


long, with beautiful blue and green ſtripes on its ſmooth ſhining 
{kin : the fleſh is like the Herring's, but without that ſtrong 
flavour; and has not ſo many ſmall bones. It is very white, 
and agreeable to thoſe who can digeſt their fat; but” is not 


appear with us 1n the Spring they are very lean, but they grow 
fatter towards the Summer. The Mackarel is an unſteady and 
uncertain Fiſh; for they go in great ſhoals from one place to 


another, and drive the Herrings before them, which are terrified. 


at their appearance. They are eaſily caught with hooks and 
lines, and in nets in great numbers. They are pickled; and 


exported ; but what is got by them hardly makes amends for. 


the loſs of the Herrings Which are driven away by them. They 


them, 


reckoned very wholeſome by the phyſicians. ' When they firſt 


are exceſſive greedy and voracious, like the Shark Kind; and, like: 
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Melancholy 
accident. 


M:rſvin. 
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them, are very fond of human fleſh. It is faid, that if a 
naked man ſwimming in the ſea happens to fall in with a ſhoal 
of Mackarel, they will devour him in an inſtant. It pr 
very lately, that a failor, who belonged to a ſhip in Laurkulen 
harbour, who went into the water to waſh himſelf, was all on a 
ſadden miſſed, to the ſurprize of his ſhip-mates : in two minutes 
time he roſe to the ſurface of the water all over bloody, and vaſt 
numbers of Mackarel faſtened upon him, which they could hardly 
force to quit their hold ; and when they did it was too late, for the 
poor creature, without doubt, expired in great agonies. Willoughby 
obſerves, Lib iv. g. vi. p. 101, that this Fiſh has no air-bladder 
under the back; this is ſo much the more remarkable, becauſe, 
as has been faid already, they ſwim extreamly quick. His 


words are, „ Ex ſcombris olim Garum conficiebatur lauda- 
tiſſimum.“ Plin. Lib. xxx1. c. 8. Garum ex ſcombris & coliis 


apud Byzantinos fieri ſolere nunc dierum intelligo, referente Bel- 
lonio.“ This Garum is what the Italians call Caviar, otherwiſe 
made of Sturgeon's roe, Theſe Fiſh are found in the waters 
near Aſſow, and the Caviar is at a great tranſported 
from Ruſſia to Italy. It is aſſerted, however, that the roe of 
Mackarel is uſed for Caviar in the Mediterranean, according to-the 
teſtimony above cited. If this be true, why might it not be 
uſed here for the ſame purpoſe, rather than thrown as it 
conſtantly is in many places, where they catch them in abundance, 


and pickle them as we do Herrings. The method of making 


Caviar may be compriſed in a few words: they waſh off all the 


blood and ſlime from the roe with vinegar, and take away the 
finews and {ſkins that are about it; then they ſpread it for a little 
time to dry: after this they ſalt it, and hang it up in a net, that 
the moiſture may drop from it. When all this is done, they lay 
it in a ſieve or cullendar, till it is thoroughly dry, and fit for uſe. 
The Italians pay a very great price for this delicacy. 

The Marſvin, or Porpeſſe, which is called here Niſe, and alſo 
Tumler, the Tumbler, becauſe it is always ſeen rolling up and 
down, is a fat Fiſh, about ſeven feet long, ſhaped like a ſmall 
Whale, excepting the tail, which is broad, and does not ſtand 
horizontally like that of the Whale. Its mouth is like the ſnout 
of a hog, but ſhort, and its eyes ſmall : it has a great many teeth, 
and thoſe very ſharp. The tongue is thick and round, and fo 
long that it hangs out of its mouth. Its ſkin is very thin, 
{mooth, and of a black colour; and feels as hard as bone. Under 
this {kin lies the fat about two inches thick, out of which they 
melt train oil. The fleſh is not regarded, unleſs it be by the 


Poorer 
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poorer fort of people, who pickle it. The Scots eat it, and look 
upon it as a very diſh; and in North America it is ſaid the \ 
French make ſauſages of it. They breed like the Shark and 
Whale, being of the viviparous kind. It is affirmed: that they 
breed every month, and one of my correſpondents is of this 
opinion; but I dare not aſſert this for a certainty, unleſs I could 
meet with farther confirmation. They are ſometimes ſhot ; and 
are alſo caught, when they run into narrow creeks, with the Summer 
Herrings: for this purpoſe the fiſhermen have a very ſtrong net; 
this they ſpread” over the mouth of the creek where the water 
runs out, which is ſo open, that they work their head through, 
and then, like the ſmaller Fiſh, they ſtick. faſt by the gills. 

It is ſaid the Porpeſſe are fond of the human ſpecies, and ſeek 
their company : but perhaps what gave riſe to this opinion is 
their being fond of following boats and ſhips in the Mediterra- 
nean, where they are called Dolphins, and ate ſeen (as well as 
on the coaſt of Norway) in great numbers. There they alſo 
imagine” that this animal is fond of muſic, and may be enſnared 
by means of it. It is certain that it is not one of the mute Fiſhes, 
for ſometimes they make a noiſe like the cries of a human crea- 
ture. The Italians alſo call this Fiſh Marſvine Cacciatore de 
Mare, becauſe they are very voracious, purſuing all kinds of ſmall 
Fiſh. Gaſpar Schottus, who in his Phyſica Curioſa, Lib. x. cap. 

I2. p. 1085, calls this the King of Fiſhes, and relates from li- 
an and other ancient writers, ſore remarkable ſtories concerning 
it; and theſe, if we ſuppoſe them true, confirm their affection for 
the human-kind, as obſerved before. | 

Marulke. See Ulke. | Marulke. 
Mort. See Sey: for it is of that kind, tho it has a different Mon. 
name, becauſe of its ſize, which is ſmaller, | 


SECT. III. 


The Narhval, Unicornu Marinum, the Unicorn Fiſh, is, like Narbral. 
the former, of the Whale kind ; but, as far as I have been able 
to learn, this ſpecies is ſeldom found on the coaſt of Norway: 
farther up the North ſea, particularly along the Greenland coaſt, 
it is not uncommon. The anonymous author of a letter concern- 
ing the Whale-fiſhery, rel to the Daniſh tranſlation of Peirere's 
Account of Iceland, deſcribes this Fiſh in theſe words:“ The 
Narwhel's body is of the bigneſs of a large horſe; it has four 


* Beſide the Porpeſſe, there is another of the Whale kind, called Dolphin; and alſo 
a ſmall Fiſh of a very different kind. 5 „ 

＋ It muſt have been a * og for according to the various accounts that are to 
5 _ in Willoughby's Hiſt. Piſc. Append. p. 12. others have ſeen them 43 -or 44 
cet long. | | 
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Nebbe ſild. 
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fins, and a whitiſh skin, with black ſpots: this is thiele, and fir 
to cover trunks and eaus: bo prong ps: the Nor- 
whal from other fpecies, is a long and poin „ef ten ſeet 
or more in 3 from bis head, with which he 
wounds other Fiſh.” He adds, that he has ſeen them, though 
they are ſcarce, and difficult to be taken. F had two of theſe 
horns, in my cabinet, but made preſents of them to my friends, 


valued when they were thought to be the horn of an imaginary 
land- animal, called the Unicorn; but that miſtake has ſince been 


cleared up, by the diſcovery of this Fiſh, and the former is only 


_ conſidered as a chimera | tho, on the contrary, one might pre- 


ſume that there is ſuch a creature, from the analogy between land 
and ſea animals. Nuperis annis ex Groenlandia navibus 
ſuis onuſtis, ampliſſimus Vir Henricus Muller, Quæſtor Regius & 
Conſiliarius, accepit copiam dentium balenz quam Narhval vocant, 
ſea unicornua borealia, multa & grandia, quorum aliqua trium ul- 
narum longitudinem æquabant, ſays Th. Bartholin. in Actis Med. 
Anno 1673, Obſ. 31. He has alſo written a particular account of 
it; and, cap. xv. diſcovers the fraud which the traders formerly 
practiſed, by pretending that this Whale's horn was the horn of 


a land-animal. | 

The many large horns which were brought from Greenland at 
that time, he ſays, were uſed-as materials towards compleating 
the magnificent throne, which is now to be ſeen in the caſtle of 
Roſenberg at Copenhagen. This author, as well as Of. Wormius, 
Schonveldius, and Jacobus, aſeribes a medicinal virtue to this 
horn, tho' not ſo great as imagined by ſome others; for at one 
time it was eſteemed to be almoſt as valuable as Gold. See the 
latter part of p. 14 of that author's Mus Regium . 

The Nebbe ſild, the Needle-fiſh, is alſo called Siil, and Acus Ma- 
riz, Mary's Needle, probably from its long and narrow ſhape ; for 1 
have ſeen ſome eighteen inches long, and their bodies not thicker 
than a large quill, Their tail, which is almoſt half their length, is as 
ſmall as a ſtraw, and at the end it tapers away to a mere thread. 
The head, like the reſt of the body, is not round, but angular, 
and the mouth is like the beak of a fowl, though at the extre- 


mity it is raiſed a little, ſo as to make à flat blunt ſnout. They 


breed and are commonly found in the wet ſand, on the edges 
of the ſhore, and not abſolutely in the water. They are gene- 
rally dug up with a ſpade, and made uſe of as a bait to catch 
other Fiſh, but otherwiſe. are not regarded in theſe parts. In 


* This, tho' called a horn, is truly a tooth of this Fiſh, of a ſingular ſtructure. U 
the 


who are admirers of natural enviofities. Theſe were very muenm 
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the. Mediterranean, according to Geſaer's account, p. 9, they 
pioklo and eat them, accounting them very delicate for the table; 
and in Nordland they eat them broild. "OP 


The Negen Ogen, the Lamprey, otherwiſe called the Steen- Negen Ogen. 


ſue, or Stone-ſuckery is taken, according to Undalini's account, 
in Store Mios, and other freſh waters, particularly in the rivers 
of . Mandal and Undal, where they are found as thick as a man's 
_ wriſt, though but two feet long, but it is not look'd upon here (as 
in foreign countries) as a well-taſted, or even as an eatable Fiſh. 
Muræna ob venenoſam qualitatem non immerito ſuſpecta, quin & 
mandentibus (ut recte Aldrovandus) ſuis ariſtis plurimum faſtidii 
patit; ſays Willoughby, p. 104. They are often ſeen to jump againſt 
the ſtream like a Salmon, in order to get up the rivers, and with 
their ſharp teeth they will lay hold of the rock : hence this Fiſh 
has its Norvegian name, viz. Steen- ſue. | 9 * | 
The Orte, or Oret, the Salmon - trout, Trutta Taurina, is caught oe. 
both in ſreſh and ſalt water, like the Salmon, and is of the ſame 
genus: it is much like the ſmall Salmon, which we call here 
Tart, excepting that the head is thicker and ſhorter, and the 
body, near the tail, is broader, and of a dark colour; but it is 
neither ſo fat, or well-taſted. It is caught in nets, and generally 
where the rivers empty themſelves into the ſea *. eh 
It is a very common Fiſh in the fresh lakes and rivers, but 
many of them are ſubject to a ſort of diſeaſe, ſo that they cannot 
be eaten. In that caſe their head grows very large, and the body 
is emaciated ; and in their intrails there are found pimples, re- 
ſembling millet-ſeeds. This diſtemper is aſcribed here to the 
ſaw- duſt that falls into the rivers, on which there are mills for 
ſawing timber. Others are of opinion that the roe, which is ve 
large in proportion to their ſize, is corrupted, for want of be- 
ing ejected in proper time, and occaſions this diſtemper : but 
I cannot comprehend what should prevent them from doing it, 
unleſs it be the want of a convenient place, according to their 


It is ſurprizing, that on the top of the rock Varne-ſet, and many other high places 
in Haranger, they catch this Fiſh in ſmall ſtagnant waters, or ponds, which, by their 
high ſituation, do not ſeem to have any communication with any other ponds or rivers. 
Can it be ſuppoſed that thoſe Fiſh have been there ſince the flood, or that birds of prey 
have carried this ſpawn, or young try, up there? Or is it poſſible that the fog, 
mentioned in chap. i. carried them up, and — them in thoſe ponds; as the 
beavy clouds are ſaid to take up Herrings out of the ſea, and to drop them on the 
rocks in Faroe ? If not, then one muſt imagine that thoſe waters, in ſuch a high ſta- 
tion, by means of ſubterranean paſſages, have communicatian with other waters, as it is 
to be concluded that the freſh water lake, Lille-mios, in Valders, has a communication 
with the ocean, becauſe they find Cod in it. Herman Rugge, miniſter of Slire, ob- 


ſerves, the higher thoſe ponds are in the rocks, the larger and fatter are the Fiſh they 
contain. | | 
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Puur. 


Queite. 


Raate. 


Quabbe. 
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natural methed of dropping it : this ſeems, indeed; confirmed 
to be the cauſe by the obſervations of ſeveral perſons ; for they 
are frequently ſeen to dig, with the motion of their tail, ſeveral 
holes in ſand or clay under a rock, where they eje& their roe in 
common, and then roll a ſtone upon it to preſerve it. , 

The ſame is ſaid of ſome others of this genus, particularly of 


the River-Trout, © Truttæ fluviatiles circa feſta natalitia turma- 


tim congregantur. Scrobes caudis excavant, ſeque octodecim circi- 
ter in unum collocantes, inibi fœtificant, ſupra fœturam lapides 
adyolvunt.” Aloyſ. Com. Marſili Danub. Panon. Tom. iv. p. 78. 
Amongſt Salmon-Trout are a certain ſort of Fiſh called here 
Roer ; they have this name, | becauſe they differ from the others 
in the colour of their fins, which are of a more lively red. 
They are reckoned wholeſomer than the Salmon-Trout, and, it is 

ſaid, are not ſubjeQ to the diſtemper above mentioned. Pin 

The Piir, the Trachurus, or Horſe-Mackarel, is, in appearance, 
a ſmall Mackarel, and it muſt either be the young, or a particular 
ſort of the ſame tribe ; but which I cannot determine. It is 
much leſs and leaner than the common Mackarel ; and, without 
doubt, it is the Fiſh which Willoughby, after Aldrovandus and 
Bellonius, has called the Trachurus. His account of -it is this: 
« Scombros colore, figura & ſapore refert, ut reQe Bellonius, 
unde & Maquereau baſtard, i. e. Scombrus ſpurius Gallis dicitur. 
Verum minor eſt quam ſcomber, corpore minus ſpiſſo rotundoque 
& paululum compreſſo. Lib. iv. cap. 12. p. 290. 

The Puur, the Dove, a ſmall freſh-water Fiſh: I have never 
ſeen it in the rivers near Bergen ; but it is found in thoſe of 
Nordland. It looks almoſt like a Herring, and is very well 
taſted. 

Quabbe. See Aale-Quabbe. 

Queite. See Helle-flynder. 


SC Is 13: 


The Raate, or, as it may be called, the Sea-Karudſe, as alſo 
the Berggylten, the Sea-Carp ; for betwixt the Karudſen, par- 
ticularly the flat and light brown kind, and the Raate, in ſize, 
ſhape, ſcales, and every thing, there appears outwardly very lit- 
tle difference, but in the taſte there is a great deal; for the 
fleſh of this is a great deal coarſer, tho it does not want for fat. 
Indeed if one takes particular notice they may be diſtinguiſhed ; 
for, as the Hyſſen differs from the Whiting, by two black ſpots 
on the back part of the neck, ſo has this Fiſh a black ſpot on 
each {ide of the tail. | 15 

The 
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The Rage-Kniv,. Novacula, the Razor-fiſh. This is a new Rege Knie. 


name, hitherto not known; but, according to the privilege that 
all natural hiſtorians take to give names to things that till then 
had none; I will venture to give a name to a kind of Fiſh but 
ſeldom found here, which, according to the figure, appears to be 
ſomething like the blade of a razor, and hardly a ſpan long: 
it has a thin and flat body; the back, from the head down to 
the tail, which is, very ſmall, is ſull of ſharp, fins or prickles. 
There are others under the belly alſo, but much fewer ; and two 
ſmall ones under the head, Which in this Fiſh ſeems. pretty 
broad, the?, but {mall in proportion to the mouth and eyes, 
which are large. I have never ſeen any of them freſh, and my 
correſpondents in the fiſhing parts of Norway entirely omit 
them; I cannot, therefore, give. any certain account of their 
colour, or whether they have ſcales, for I do not perceive any 
on the dry d ſample that I have before me: however, the ſcales 
may be dried in ſo as not to be, diſtinguiſhed from the skin. 
If this Fiſh has ſcales, then, in my opinion, it is the ſame as 
Rondelet, p. 741, calls, after Pliny's authority, Novacula, or 
the Razor-fiſh.,. As theſe agree in almoſt every particular, I 
have taken the liberty to name our Norvegian Fiſh after thoſe 
that are known. in the Mediterrane They are found there 
in great numbers, and are reckon d both wholeſome and well 
taſted. | 


The Rod-Fisk, called alſo Cluer, is a middle-fized Fiſh, and a Rod Fin. 


native of the ocean; in appearance tis much like a Carp, but it 
has large ſcales, and thoſe of a very deep red colour : the eye 
is remarkably large, and near the fins, both on the back and the 
belly, there are ſome large and ſharp pointed bones, The fleſh 
of. this is hard and pretty fat. It is caught with a hook and line 
in deep water at all ſeaſons of the year. 


The Rogn-Kal“ and Rogn-Kexe are the male and female of ae; Ka 


the ſame kind; the Square-fiſh, or Oſtracion. This is a remark- 
able ſalt-water Fiſh : tis ſeldom much above a foot long, but 
very broad, thick and clumſy. What is properly the body of 
this Fiſh is ſmall ; all the reſt conſiſts of a thick ſhell of a 
cartilaginous .or griſtly nature, which makes it appear ſhrivelled 
and rough. This ſhell, or cartilage, is covered with a reddiſh 
skin. There are { — round bony knobs, diſpoſed longitudi- 
nally in three rows, on the outlid⸗ of it. The head is, like 
the body, thick and clumſy ; the mouth has a ſort of a ring 

* Bellonius, Aldrovandus, Wormius, Cluſius, and others, call this Fiſh Oftracion, 


but don't ſeem to have any right knowledge of it. 
- PART II. 7: RF | on 
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Rokke. 


flat, with a ſharp head: it is white under the belly, and 
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on each fide, and looks like a creſcent. The tail is quite even 
at the end, and reſembles a birch broom cut tranſverſly: along 
the back runs a ſmall undulated ridge, and under the belly is a 
piece of ſoſt ſpungy excreſcence, with which it ſticks faſt to the 
rocks like a ſnail ; and it requires ſome ſtrength to get it loſs, 
The female, or Rogn Rexe, is ſomething larger than the Rogn« 
Kalen, or male, and of a blue colour. They eject their ſpawn 
in large quantities about Whitſuntide : hence the Fiſh has its 
Norvegian name. The fatter it is the more it approaches to a 
red colour, being otherwiſe greeniſh. The body, as I obſerved 
beſore, is but ſmall, and, as I am infortned, very delicate food, 
for I have never taſted it. The Otter is very fond of this Fiſh, 
and it often falls a prey to him. As the Rogn-Kallen never bites 
at any bait, and loves deep water, it is ſeldom caught but by 
accident in the Cod or Salmon nets. When they are ſeen 
ſwimming near the ſurface of the water the fiſhermen often give 
them a bloiv on the neck with their oar, and fo take them ; but 
they are only uſed as a bait for other Fiſh, particularly the 
Turbot, who 1s 2 eager after them. | A 
| Rokke, Rokke-fiſk, the Thornback, Raia Clavata, in Norway 
called Skate. *Tis a Sea-fiſh of an extraordinary ſhape, and not 
unknown in Denmark, tho' it ſeems to differ a little from 
ours *; for there are various forts, all which, or moſt of them, 
are deſcribed by Willoughby, Lib. iii c. vii. p. 68, & ſequi 
The Norvegian Skate in body 1s, like a large Flounder, quite 


of a darkiſh brown on the back ; and has prickles and ſmall 
circles on the ſkin. There are ſeveral broad fins projecting out 
on each ſide of this Fiſh, like wings, larger than its whole body; 
But what is moſt remarkable, is a roundiſh tail, of about two 
foot long, full of angular knobs. The mouth 1s not placed, as 
in other Fiſhes, in the head, but underneath, ſomething like that 
of the Shark; beſides, it has this in common with that Fiſh, 
namely, that it has no bones, but is of the cartilaginous kind. 
It has pretty latge $85, from which its young are produced at 
a proper time. The liver 1s large and fat, and yields a good 
deal of train oil, which is the chief thing the fiſhermen catch it 
for: it is ſeldom eaten here, tho' ſome people firſt dry, and then 
export them, They are generally caught with a hook and 
line. e Ki or 
* Farum aliz ſunt læves, aliæ aſperæ. Lævium aliz ſtellatæ, aliz non. Aſpera- 


rum aliæ magis aliæ minus tales. Magnitudine inter ſe differunt. Bieubitales ali- 
quando vidit Salvianus. Gaſp. Schott. Phyſ. curioſa, Lib. x. c. 40. * 
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Selhund. See Kobbe. a | | Szlhund. 

The Sey, which we in Denmark call Graaſey, is very like the se, 
Lyr before deſcribed : the head is rather more pointed, and the 
body ſmaller ; and *tis alſo covered with fine ſcales. The fleſh 
is coarſer than the Cod's, and is not eaten, except by the peaſants 
and ſervants. While they are young they are called Mort, and 
are ſeen playing aboat the water in prodigious numbers, where 
they ſerve for the food and nouriſhment of other Fiſh. When 
they are ſome what older they are called Pale, and are tolerably 
well taſted: as they grow till larger we give them the name 
of Sey-Oſs; and laſtly, when they are full grown we call them 
Summer-Sey. Then they come in with the Summer Herrings, 
and purſue them along with the Whale, and other Fiſh of prey. 
Theſe laſt have not a greater enemy and perſecutor than the 
Summer-Sey. They alſo are harraſſed and purſued by the Whale; 
but when he cannot get any farther becauſe of the ſhallows, 
theſe ſmaller devourers continue the purſuit, and drive the 
Herrings before them into the creeks and inlets, and that with 
ſuch violence, that they frequently run themſelves aſhore. In 
Sundmoer they are often taken up in pails as faſt as the people 
can put themin; and there are often ſuch ſhoals of them that 
they incommode one another. What is moſt extraordinary is, 
that ſometimes this ſhoal is ſeen in the middle of the water, 
ctowded ſo cloſe together, that they lift one another above the 
ſurface; and one man may, in the ſpace of an hour, take up 
50 or 70 of them with a pole, to the end of which a ſtrong 
fiſhing hook is faſtened. They catch them alſo with angling- 
rods and lines, and nets ; and this laſt way they will ſometimes 
take 200 casks of them at a draught.” at 
The Sük, the Albula nobilis, is a ſmall freſh-water Fiſh, well sii. 
taſted : it is generally found with the Salmon-Trout, and is 
reckoned a better Fiſh; but there is no great reſemblance 
between them, tho' they uſually breed in the fame lakes. 
The S1ld, the Herring, Harengus, a Fiſh every where known, sid. 
and from our ſeas fent almoſt all over Europe: it would therefore 
be ſuperfluous to detain the reader with a particular deſcription 
of it; a very full one may be read in Schonveldii Ichtyolog. Neu- 
crantz1i, Opuſc. de Harange, & Willoughby's Hiſt, Piſc. This 
laſt author calls the Herring Rex Piſcium, the King of Fiſhes ; 
which appellation may be taken in this ſenſe; viz. that of all 
Fiſh there is none ſo profitable to us Europeans; for in the Nether- 
lands 
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Food. Kind of bait, nor is there ever found any food. in its it 
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lands they reckon above 1 R whoſe ſole livelihood is 
the catching, pickling, and t ing with Hercings. Here in 
Norway allo, and eſpecially in the dioceſe: of Bergen, and manor 
of Nordland, there are many thouſands of families that maintain 
themſelyes chiefly. by Cod and Herring fiſherieß. The Herring; 
alone bring in annually ſeyeral thouſand pounds to Bergen, La- 
heim, Stavanger, and.Lille-foflen, which is no called Chriſtian- 
ſand. The Herring like the Salmon, is not to be taken by apy 


on opening it. Hence it. has been generally ſuppoſed that they 
live — 3 „ and we ſee, that out of theit element 
they cannot live many minutes, ſcarce any Fiſh dies ſo quietly, : 
which is ſuppoſed to be owing to this, that their gills ate very 
large in proportion, and ſo open, that the air immediately ruſhes 
in, and Rifles them. Their fleſh is xeckoned wholſomeſt when 
pickled, and, according to Nicol. Tulpius's Obſerv. Medic. p. 
135, it refreſhes the ſtomach, and promotes digeſtion f. The 
Herrings, like the Mackrel, aſſemble together, and follow one 
another in vaſt ſhoals; and it is ſaid they have always a, leader of 
their own ſpecies, which is eighteen inches long, and proportion» 
ably broad. This is related by Martin, in his Deſcription of the 
Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, p. 143. It is aid, al, that the 
fiſhermen call this Fiſh the King of the Herrings, and never touch 
him, reckoning it little leſs than treaſon to deſtroy a Fiſh that 
has that title; but this is rather a ſuperſtition, or a fear that 
their fiſhery will ſuffer by it for the future, than a Tug of loy- 
alty ; for the common people here are full of theſe ſuperſtitions, 
and obſerve them a great deal more than the word of God. I 
have juſt obſerved that the Herrings follow one another, and flock 
together in great multitudes ;. from whence ſome are of opinion 
that the German name Hering is derived ; but no body can form 
any idea of the largeneſs and extent of theſe prodigious ſhoals, 
but our Norvegian fiſhermen ; and even what they ſee is but a 


*] begia to be in doubt of this matter, ſince one of my correſpondents has obſerved 
9 or ne Autumn Herrings have bit at a bait on a hook fa : ned to'a horſe-hair. 
mperor Charles the Vth, who was a great admirer of a pickled Herring, 

when he came to Biervliet in the Netherlands, in the year 1556, paid a viſit to the tomb 
of William Bukholds, to return him thanks for his diſcovery and inſtructions in the 
method of pickling Herrings, printed in the year 1386, Gottfr. Chronic. Part 6, p. 
635. This monarch's Spaniſh ſubjects did not acquire ſo much wealth from the Ame- 
rican Gold mines, as his Netherland ſubjects by the Herring fiſhery. See London 
Magazine for June 1752, p. 276. ENTRE A wo 
BJ Ses Atlas Commercial. & Maritim. printed at London in. 172. 
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I infinity were applicable to any thing created, one might 
venture to make uſe of that word with regard to the Herrings; 
for each of them has more than ten thouſand grains or eggs in 

The numberleſs ſwarms of theſe, as well as of Cod, &c. that 
come forth annually from the deep, and from their ſhelter under 
the great flakes of ice at the north pole, divide themſelves, ac- 
cording to Anderſon's obſervations, in his Deſcription of Iceland, 
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p. 57, & ſeq. into three bodies; one part directing their courſe aunt pete. 


Southward, towards the Britiſh iſlands; another part Weſtward, 
towards Newfoundland, and other places in North America; and 
a third part to the left, along the coaſt of Norway, and after- 
wards through the Sound into the Baltic. In Oreſund they were 
ſeen formerly in greater abundance than they are now, though the 
Daniſh coaſts, — above Aalborg, are ſtill happily ſup- 
ply'd with them; for which we ſhould praiſe the bountiful Crea- 
tor. However, theſe divided and extenſive ſhoals of Herrings 
bear no tion to the innumerable multitudes that ſwarm 


near the North pole about the middle of the Winter. Our ſhoals 
of Herrings and Cod touch upon the Weſtern coaſt of Norway, 


principally Nordland, and afterwards on Chriſtianſund, in the dis- 
ceſe of Tronheim'; and from thence quite through the dioceſe of 
Bergen, to the iſland of Karmen, near Stavanger. 
the ſhore, according to the Creator's directions, and are purſued 


grination. 


hey come to Ingigated to 


ſeek the ſhore 
by God's pro- 


and driven thither in inconceivable numbers, by their enemies the rene. 


Fiſh of prey. Theſe are principally (as I obſerved before) the 
Sharks, the ſmaller of the Whale-kind, and that fort among lar 
ones, which is called the Herring-whale. This monſtrous Fiſh, 
like the chief tyrant, continually drives the large ſhoals of Her- 
rings and Cod before him; and when, on account of his enor- 
mous ſize, he dares not venture himſelf further in between the 
outer iſlands and the rocks, he ſtill remains a month or fix weeks 
on the watch, near the great ſand- bank above-mentioned. 

This extraordinary ſand - bank runs parallel to the ſhore for about 
ſixty Norvegian, and above three hundred Engliſh miles. In 
the mean time, it ſeems as if the Whale had reſigned his command 
to the ſmaller Fiſh of prey, and thoſo at laſt to the Cod, and ſome 
others; which, while they themſelves are purſued in turn, never 
ceaſe purſuing the Herrings, which are a prey to every thing. How 
violently theſe poor creatures are harraſs'd, and driven along the 
ſhore, and in the inlets and creeks, may be concluded from this; 
that the water, though quite {till before, curls up in waves, 
where they come. They crowd together in ſuch numbers, that 
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they may be taken up by pails full, and people even pick them 

up with their hands. tt n N GEE OLE 03" PROS 
A hill of Herrings (fo they call a large ſhoal of them) according 

to all the fiſhermens accounts, reaches from the bottom to the 


ſurface of the water, which, in the moſt thereabouts, 
is an hundred or two hundred fathoms deep. They extend alſo 


to a conſiderable circumference. Were they all to be caught, the 
greateſt part would be loſt ; for it would be impoſſible to get 
hands, tubs, ſalt, and other neceſſaries for the curing of them, 
Several hundred ſhip-loads are ſent every year from Bergen alone, 
to foreign parts, beſide the great quantity that is conſumed at 
| home by the peaſants, who make them their daily proviſion ; tho 
they do but half falt them: theſe are called four Herrings, 
which juſt ſuit their palate®. To all this I may add, the inere- 
dible number that is uſed by way of bait for other Fiſh ; for Her- 
| rings are a bait that almoſt all Fiſh are fond of : half a Herring 
is uſually hung to each hook at a tine. 1 

each TI ſhall now give ſome account of the various ways of catching 

Herrings in the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, and the difference 
| obſerved between thoſe Herrings that are caught at thoſe ſeveral 
| times. The firſt and largeſt, but not the fatteſt, are thoſe that 
generally appear on the coaſt of Norway, from Chriſtmas to 
Candlemas f. Theſe are called Stor-fild, i. e. large Herrings, and 
| by other names expreſſing their excellence. Theſe pitch upon 
ſome particular ſhallows near the ſhore, which are called Stiev, 


Though the Herring-fiſhery has this year, 1752, not been near ſo great as uſual, 
f yet in theſe nine months, from January 1, to October 16, there have been exported 
| from Bergen eleven thouſand and thirteen laſts ; and by the end of the year there will 
be a great many more. | ; | 

| T A little after Twelfth-day the common people begin to look out for the Whale 
þ from the high cliffs, which prognoſticates the arrival of the Herrings. They calculate 
the time by an old proverb: * 


Sidſt i Torre og forſt i Gio 
Skal Sild og Hval være i ſio. 


In Engliſh : 


The latter end of Torre, or beginning of Gio, 
The Whale and the Herring mult be in the ſea, 


This period, according to the common opinion, depends upon the change of the 
moon : for the firſt . after Chriſtmus is called Torre, Fl the next is called 
Gio : therefore they generally obſerve the Chriſtmas moon. The Spring Whales make 
their appearance firſt, in great numbers, and are ſeen ten or fourteen, and ſometimes 
only three or four days before the great Whales, of which they are look'd upon as the 
harbingers or fore-runners. Theſe Spring Whales range themſelves in a line, and run 
over all the fiſh-grounds, as if they were intent upon Giving away other ſmall Fiſhes, 
that the coaſt may be clear for the Herrings to diſcharge their ſpawn at the proper 


ſeaſon. 


* 


where 
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where the females every year eje& their roe, and the males their 
milt. If the weather happens to be very ſtormy, and the ſea ſo 
boiſterous, that they cannot be quiet on thoſe grounds, they are 
forc'd to diſcharge their roe out in the main ſea ; where they are 
obliged to ſtruggle both againſt the ocean, and their enemy the 
Whale, who is not a little incommoded by the ſwelling ſurges. 
Nor is the loſs of the Herrings the only one the country expe- 
riences at theſe times, for it is likewiſe deprived of great quan- 
tities of Cod, and other valuable Fiſh, that otherwiſe would 
come in to prey upon the ſpawn of the Herrings ; but as that 
is not to be found there, they keep away. 

In the mean time the country people aſſemble together upon 
the ſhore by thouſands, while a great number put off ſeveral 
miles to ſea, or between the iſlands and rocks, and in fiſhing 
places that are neareſt to their habitations. At this ſeaſon one 
may often ſee, in the compaſs of a mile, upwards of 2 or 300 
fiſhing-boats lying on their ſtation for a whole month or longer, 
and caſting their large nets, which are 60 or 70 feet long. 


They generally put two of theſe nets together; and tho' there 


are a great many, perhaps 100 or 150 in one place, and pretty 
cloſe together, yet, in a few hours, they will be ſo loaded with 
Herrings, that they ſometimes fink to the bottom, and are ver 

difficult to be drawn up again. In each net they will often 
catch 4 or 5000 large Herrings, which hang faſt by their gills 


in the meſhes. of the net. Towards the Spring, or in Lent, 


there comes a ſmaller fort, which our people call Straale-Sild, 
and Gaate-Sild : they are likewiſe caught the ſame way in thoſe 
large ſpread nets, which for this uſe are made with ſmaller 
meſhes ; or they are caught with the caſt-net, which is what 
they. commonly uſe .in Denmark. This is not fixed like the 
other, but thrown in, and dragg'd out generally full of Fiſh; 
for theſe ſmaller Herrings come very near the ſhore, and allure 
ſome of the larger ſorts before mentioned along with them, 
which would not venture in were it not for their company. It 
happens ſometimes that the fiſherman takes a ſufficient quantity 
at one ſingle caſt; and it is not rare, that he catches ſeveral 
hundred casks, and even more than he can diſpoſe of. This 
faQ Iam going to relate is ſurprizing, and what foreigners will 


hardly believe; but I myſelf am very well aſſured of it, and the 
whole city of Bergen can witneſs the ſame; namely, that with 


one caſt of the net here in Sundifiord, there were caught as many 
Herrings as filled 100 (ſome fay 150) jaggers, each jagger of 
100 ton burthen, which makes 10, ooo ton taken at one draught. 


When 
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ve reckon merchants goods, and are cur'd for ex 9 
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| When the Summer is pretty far advanced, or towards the 
Autumn, another ſort, called Summer Herrings, are chaſed to 
the ſhore by the Sturgeons and ſmall Whales. Theſe again differ, 


and are divided into two ſorts, one of which is called Bonde- 
Gods, or peaſants goods; the others, which are large and far, 


When theſe laſt are directly pickled down, (and not kept a whole 
day firſt, which ſometimes happens on account” of the | 
numbers that are taken, and then put up in oaken barrels, for fir 
gives them a taſte,) they are as good in every reſpect as the 
Dutch, which are ſold by the name of Flemiſh Herrings ; for 
theſe, notwithſtanding the name, are caught on the coaſt of 
Scotland, juſt oppoſite to us, and are, without doubt, the fame 
breed. In the manor of Nordland they catch theſe fat Summer 
Herrings at Michaelmas, and, after the Dutch' manner, in the 
night, with a kind of drag-net, which they carry betwixt two 
boats, and row gently along, about the openings into the ſea, 
and in the water that runs between the out iflands and cliffs. 
Many hundred boats are employed there; and when the Herrings 
they take there are inſtantly pickled fo ſoon as they are taken 
out of the net, they are inferior to none for fat and flavour *. 
If we were to uſe thoſe drag-nets here in the dioceſe of Bergen, 
(which ſome people ſeem inclinable to do) it would, without 
doubt, be very advantageous: we ſhould get a great number 
of Herrings that otherwiſe go away, particularly in thoſe years 
when the Summer Herrings only ſwim about the coaſt, and are 
too ſhy to come near it. This happened the very laſt Summer, 
when great ſhoals were ſeen, and went away unmoleſted. Our 
fiſhermen think it more adviſeable to ſtay till the Fiſh go into 
ſome narrow creek, where they can but barely turn; they watch 
this opportunity, and then ſhut up a whole ſhoal, or at leaſt a 
great part of it, in this creek, and there keep them priſoners 
till they can take them by degrees, and fo pickle them down ; 
but the laſt that are taken are generally emaciated and ſpoiled. 
It is the beſt way to keep theſe Herrings ſhut up in the creek for 
a day or two bcfore they- are caught, that the Roe-Aat, a ſmall 
and red worm, (that has been mentioned in the chapter of Inſects 
which is found in their bellies at this time of the year, an 
makes them rot very ſoon, ſhould be digeſted and carried off. 
But they are often, on account of their vaſt numbers, kept thus 
ſhut up a fortnight or three weeks together; and, by this confine- 


* Theſe Nordland Herrings are often ſo fat, that when they are put into warm ſauce, 
they will diſſolve away like an Anchovy, and leave nothing but the bones. 


ment, 
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ment, many of them are quite emaciated, and others die and 
putrify, filling the creek with ſuch a ſtench, that the Herrings 


avoid the place which was their haunt, for two or three years to 
come. An inſtance of this kind happened in the year 1748; 11 Numberleſs 


Swande Sogn, where the fiſhermen had ſhut up an incredible 
number of Spring Herrings, which a citizen of Bergen bought 
of them for 100 Rix-dollars and a cask of Brandy. They fay he 
loaded 80 jaggers with them, and left, perhaps, as many behind, 
to putriſy on the fand. | OB | 
Of the Summer Herring kind are thoſe which have been ſpoke Bla. or al 
of before by the name of Briſlinger, or Anchovies, which differ 
only in the ſharpneſs of their belly; and, according to the 
opinion of many, are but the young fry of the common Herrings, 
which have not attained their full growth. Others, and per- 
haps with better foundation, reckon them a different ſpecies; 
which never grow larger. There is alſo brought to Bergen, 
about the beginning of December, before we have the large 
Herrings, that come to the coaſt about the middle of January, 
as I obſerved” above, a middle-fiz'd and pretty good ſort, which 
we call Soe!-hoved Herrings, and likewiſe a particular fort of 
Cod which is called by the fame name, the etymology of which 
I am unacquainted with. From this account we may ſee, that 
the reaſon why the Herring (as has been faid before) is called the 
King of Fiſhes, is, becauſe they are of all Fiſh the moſt 
ſerviceable to mankind, and are found in the greateſt abundance; 
and not on account of the homage paid them by other Fiſh. 
On the contrary, they are devoured by almoſt all other kinds, 
and harraſſed by all the fea-birds; not to mention the numbers 
that ſerve for food for the human ſpecies, which, perhaps, do 
not exceed the half of what is deftroyed. Notwithſtanding all 
this, the Herring kind is neither extinQ, nor viſibly diminiſhed, 
when we take into the account what is contained in' the ſea in 
general: in this appears the providence of the Almighty Being, 
by whom all things exiſt, and are continually preſerved according 
to his wiſe decrees. In this light the Herrings fate ſeems to be 
—_—_ to that of — Ifraelites; of whom it is obſerved, that not 
only formerly in Egypt, but at this preſent time in every part 
of the world, the — they are craſlied and oppreſſed, the Look 
they multiply and' encreaſe. Re, at IL 
The Skalle; the Alburnus, is a freſh-water Fiſh, well known $a. | 
in Denmark. It has large ſcales, from whence it probably has ja | 
its name. It is generally caught in the lakes in Romerigs, © 
PaxT II. | W Hede- 
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Soe Kat. 


Solv-Fiſk. 
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Hedemarken, and other places; but it does not bear any 


great price. TEE TO 3 

The Soe-Kat, the Sea - Cat, or Gattorugive of the Mediter- 
ranean, found in Nordland, but not frequent, is a Fiſh unknown 
to moſt of my correſpondents. It is about two feet long; 
the head is quite round; the eyes are large; the belly thick, but 
tapering towards the tail, which ends in three points. Near the 
gills it has broad fins on the back, of an unequal fize, and two 
ſmall ones under the mouth. The noſe has two long griſtly ſlips, 
like whiſkers, from which, perhaps, the Fiſh takes its name. 
The fkin is brown and ſmooth, like an Eel's. The beſt part of 
this Fiſh is the liver, from which is extracted an oil, reckoned an 
incomparable liniment for the eyes. 


The Solv-Fiſk, a name by which I ſhall call a ſmall Sea-fiſh 


| found in Bergens-ſund, of which nobody could tell me any other 


Spek-hugger. 


name. It is about a finger and a half long, hardly half a finger 
thick, roundiſh, and without any great difference between the 
tail and the fore-part, but with a little kind of beak at the 
head. The ſkin has no ſcales, and is all over white, and ſhining 
like poliſhed ſilver. Concerning the internal parts of this Fiſh I 
can ſay nothing, becauſe I have only ſeen it dry, with the entrails 
taken out. Mr. Willoughby, Lib. iv. p. 210, ſpeaks of a 
deſcription that was given him of a ſmall Fiſh, of much the ſame 
colour and ſhape, called Ætherina; and p. 229 of another, 
which (as this is named by ſome) he calls Argentina. Of this 
Fiſh the jewellers at Rome are ſaid to make falſe pearls. Whether 
either of theſe be the ſame with our Solv-Fiſk I cannot ſay. 
« Exterius pulchre velut argento politiſſimo obductus reſplendet. 
Hujus uſus eſt gemmariis ad margaritas artificiales v8 "a 
quæ naturales & genuinas mentiantur.” „ 

The Spek-hugger, or Vahu, is in ſhape much like a Porpeſſe, 
and about four feet long. It has a ſharp ſnout and very keen 
teeth; which, with its long projecting jaws, makes it ſomewhat 
reſemble the Crocodile. This 1s a troubleſome Fiſh to others : 
tis his principal pleaſure to harraſs and plague the great Whales, 
which, on account of their large fize, are leaſt able to turn about, 
or defend themſelves againſt theſe leſſer creatures. Sometimes 


one may ſee half a ſcore or more of theſe together, fall eagerly 


upon the Whale, and faſten on his fides: they will hang there 
an hour without looſing their hold, till they have each tore out a 
mouthful of fleſh of a = ſquare. During this attack the Whale 
makes a diſmal noiſe, and will ſometimes jump up ſive or ſix feet 
above the ſurface of the water; at which time theſe Fiſh are 


ſeen 
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ſeen hanging about him. Sometimes they don't leave him till 
they have ftript him to the bone; and then, without doubt, 
they deſtroy him. After this the fiſhermen find a deal of the 
Whale's fleſh and fat floating. on the water, which is a 

prize to them; for the Spek-huggern does not eat the fleſh, but 
only delights in plaguing the larger Fiſh. Theſe deſtroyers are, 
however, themſelves deſtroyed in their turn; for when they are 
obſerved to run into a narrow creek between the rocks, the 
fiſhermen then cloſe up this place with a net, and ſo take them. 
Their fat is melted down for train oil, and their fleſh is ſome- 
times eaten, and is faid to be tolerably well taſted. 


Spring-hvale, the Spring-Whale. See Hvalfisk. Spring hrale 
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Steenbider, the Stone-biter, Lupus Piſcis, the Wolf-fiſh, ſo steenbider. 


called, becauſe tis ſaid it can bite pebble- ſtones to pieces with its 
exceſſive ſharp teeth. Againſt theſe the fiſhermen are obliged to be 
upon their guard; for when they once faſten upon a man, they 
never quit their hold till the bone cracks. Their length is about 
a foot and a half, or two feet; their skin is of a dark colour, 
and as ſmooth as that of an Eel, which they reſemble in the 
hinder part, excepting that they are ſomething broader, and 
have a fort of hanging fins along the back. The head, which is 
thick and round, has an odd appearance, and is not unlike that 
of a cat, with two rows of teeth, in the upper and lower jaw. 
The fleſh of it is hard, but fat; and is much eſteemed by the 
common people. It is caught with a line, and often ſtuck: with 
a Salmon-ſpear, when it is ſeen through clear water, on the 
ſandy bottom, -where they continually harraſs and devour the 
Lobſters. | | | 


The Steen-Broſmer, alſo called Tangſperling, becauſe it lives — 


generally amongſt weeds, and, perhaps feeds upon them, is long 
and narrow like an Eel, but the head is almoſt like that of a 
Pike, and is ſpeckled with dark ſpots. The back, as well as 
the belly, has ſeveral broad and ſtrong fins running the whole 
length of it. They are moſtly found in Nordland, and are there 
look'd upon as an eatable Fiſh. In taſte they are much like the 
Lamprey. The roe is the moſt eſteem'd part. This is, indeed, 
well taſted, and fat in appearance, and ſeems to be the ſame Fiſh 
which the Dutch call Sandkroeper. By ſome authors it is 
reckoned a kind of Torpedo. th 


* 


Ihe Steen- Ulk, Rana Piſcatrix, the Frog ſiſn, by the Engliſh sten. Ulk. 


and the Sicilians called the Sea-Devil, becauſe of its frightful 
9 T | ſhape 
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Stilling. 
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ſhape and its fierceneſs. Some writers deſcribe this Fiſlt a foot 
g. In this country they are ſeen, tho ſeldom, about fix feet 
1 and this is their natural fize. The ſample I have is much 
larger, being full ſeven feet, and perhaps it is ſhrunk a good 
deal in drying The bones of it are rather griſtly than hard; 
the colour is white underneath and darkiſh above The head 1s 
ſo large, that it makes above one half of the Fiſh : adjoining to it 
there 1s only a little narrow body, which terminates in a very 
ſharp-pointed tail It has ſeveral fins, the largeft of which are 
the two under the head, Upon the bone of the ſnout there 1s an 
ere, long, narrow ſlip : the eyes are very large; and the jaws 
open very wide, and are ſet with many rows of ſtrong teeth: the 
lower jaw is longer than the upper, and may be ſtretched quite 
open. When he does that we have opportunity to ſee the tongue, 
which is thick and broad, and has, on the upper part, a number 
of ſharp teeth or points, like thoſe in the jaws; ſo that no Fiſh 
can poſſibly bite more terribly than this. All round the under 
Jw-bone there hangs ſeveral flips, or falſe fins, of a griſtly ſub- 
ſtance, about four inches long: theſe ſſips, before the Filh is dried, 
look like ſo many worms. Theſe the Steen-Ulk makes uſe of to 
decoy other Fiſh with, when he wants to catch them. To this 
end he will get upon the edge of a cock, and open his jaws 
very wide: this vaſt mouth the other Fiſh, who are ſtriving to 
get the ſuppoſed floating worms, take to be an opening or crack 
in the rock, ſo fall a prey to this Fiſh, and are devoured; una- 
wares. Gaſp. Schottus, in his Phyfica Curioſa, Lib. x. c. xli. 
p. 1142, ſays of this voracious Fiſh-hunter, that the above 
mentioned long and narrow bone that ſtands upon the ſnout of it, 
and hangs into the water, ſerves alſo as a bait to decoy the Fiſh : 
this may poſſibly be, tho' I ſhould rather think that the creature 
uſed it to ſtrike. ſmalb Fiſt with. This Fifh eats every thing 
that comes in its way. L. C. he ſays, © Cibus præter piſces etiam 
caro humana, fi copia ſuppetat. Geſnerus refert ſe audiviſſe, na- 
tantem aliquando vinli membro apprehenſum detraxiſſe in pro- 
It is ſeldom caught, except by accidentally l 


fundum. 
unawares into the net with other Fiſh. This Fiſh is foun 
chiefly under the rocks, or among the weeds *. 

Stilling. See Hundſtigle. 


| P. S. There has been lately caught a Rana Piſcatrix, without any thing in its 
ſtomach but Muſcle-ſhells, and a pretty large ſtone; The Fiſh ſtood upon his defence 
ne Fiſhermen, who being near the ſhore, knock'd it an: che head with the 
t- þ | 


The 
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the table ; it is ten or twelve feet in h, and very ſtrong and 
voracious. We have here, beſide the true Sturgeon, four 2 — 
ſorts of Fiſh, called by this name, with the addition of the names 
of thoſe on which they feed, and of which they may be accounted 
the greateſt enemies. Some are called Salmon-ſtorjer, others 
Mackarel-ſtorjer, others Herring-ſtorjer, and again, others Sey- 
ſtorjer ®. They come towards the ſhore about Midſummer, with 
the Summer herrings, which they drive along at ſuch a violent 
rate, that they will raiſe themſelves above the ſurface of the water 
in the parſuit. They do not ſwim together in ſhoals, or extend in 


each other's tails. When a whole ſtring of them is ſeen thus 
together, they are ſometimes taken for the great Sea-ſnake, of 
which I ſhall treat hereafter. 

The Sturgeon is ſometimes caught in the Salmon-nets, or ſtuck 
with a n, called here a ſkottel, The fleſh of it 1s finely 
interlarded with fat, and a fingle Fiſh will fill two caſks. They 
ate pickled down, and the peaſants reckon them a great deli- 
cacy : they likewiſe cut them into flices, and make what they 
call rekling of them. The Salmon-ſtorjen is the fatteſt, and out 
of its head alone may be extracted ſometimes a half caſk of oil. 
This Storjer, which is a large Fiſh of prey, deſerves the name 
Aceipenſer among the Fiſh, as well as the hawk does that of 
Accipiter among the birds There is alſo caught here, tho' ſeldom, 
another ſort of Fiſh of the ſame name, which is quite harmleſs ; 
this is the true Sturgeon. It has no teeth in the jaws, and is 
obſerved to ſuck the ſlime at the bottom of the ſea, which is their 
only nouriſhment. The Sturgeon fattens, like the Salmon, in 
rivers and freſh water. © Sturio nunquam fere vel certe rariſſime 


nobilitant. Pingueſcit enim dulcium aquarum hauſtu. Dum 
eſcam querit, more ſais terram ſab aquis roſtro fodit, &c. Wil- 
loughb. L. iv. c. 22, p. 240. I have one of theſe fort of Stor, 


Fiſh of this country: it is almoſt eight feet long, the head at 
firſt fight appears ſomething like a Pike's, but inſtead of the 
mouth it has a kind of a ſnout, with ſeveral flips or beards hanging 
down under the head. The mouth. is placed in the middle under- 


*Sturio nomen Gothicum eſſe aſſerit Jul. Cæſ. 8 & ab ea gente in reliquam 
Europam tranſlatum. Quod facile mihi perſuaſero. Stur vel Stoer magnum notat in 
noſtra lingua, quocirca probabile eſt, ob magnitudinem ſuam hoc generali nomine ap- 
pellatum quoque fuiſſe fung piſcem. Accipenſer veterum eſſe videtur & galeus Rho- 
dius Athenæi, Auſonio ſilurus, nobis Stoer. Ol. Worm. Muſ. p. 273. 


PART II. Rr neath, 


breadth, but follow one another in a trait line, laying hold of 


in præalto mari capitur. Maria eum gignunt, ſed flatnina maxime 


caught ſome time ago in Nordfiord, in my collection of the ſcarce = 


The Storre, or Storje, Sturio, the 14 an excellent Fiſh for sene. 
gt 
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neath, like that of the Shark, but is differently formed from the 
Shark's, for it is quite round, and about two or three inches dia- 
meter. The mouth is not armed with teeth, either for uſe or 
defence, as has been ſaid before, for their food is only what they 
ſuck up at the oozy bottom of the water. As this Fiſh is thus 
unarmed, and incapable either of defending itſelf, or of hurting 
other Fiſh, the marks of Providence appear in its peculiar ſtruc- 
ture; for it has defenſive weapons of an extraordinary fize : theſe 
are thick and broad ſcales, or plates of bone, which cover almoſt 
all its body, and ſerve as it were for a coat of mail. Theſe 
plates of bone, for ſo they may properly be called, are ſixty-four 
in number, every one of which is as big as a crown- piece, but 
ſomewhat oval . They may be divided into five rows. The 
middle row is angular, and runs all along the back ; their fins 
and tail are very much like thoſe of the Shark. The gills are 
pretty wide, and guarded with very ſtrong bones. In all this 
we may obſerve how wiſely God has formed every creature to 
anſwer his purpoſes and deſigns. ER FRE 

The Swzrd-fiſk, or, more properly, the Saug-fiſk, the Saw-fiſh, 
Priſtis, or Serra Piſcis : Thus Clufius Exot. L. vi. c. 9, calls it, 
becauſe of its long and flat noſe, or rather the flat horn, that it 
has on the upper part of the ſnout. This horn is ſet on both ſides 
with ſmall ſpines, or teeth, like thoſe of a ſaw, from whence 
it has its name. The dry'd Saw-fiſh that is in my poſſeſſion is 
about three feet ſix inches long, and about three fingers broad, 
but they grow much larger, this being but a young one; it has 
twenty-five teeth in each jaw, which are about a finger's breadth 
diſtant from each other. 1 18 110 

This Fiſh is ſhaped almoſt like a Spring-whale, but has not 
ſuch a ſharp head, nor is it of the claſs of Whales, according to 
the opinion of the before-quoted author and others. On the 
contrary, he often attacks the Whale, and with his ſaw tears him 
under the belly, fo that he makes a terrible roaring, and jumps 
up above the ſurface of the water, in order to eſcape from it. This 
Fiſh is but ſeldom ſeen in our ſeas. Its proper reſidence is about 
Spitzberg, Iceland, and' Greenland. See more on this head in 
Martin's Spitzberg Travels, Cap. vi. No. 7. It is alſo frequently 
ſeen on the coaſt of Guinea in Africa; and in the General Col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels, Tom. v. p. 321, it is ſaid, that 


* Ordines oſſiculorum in cute gj. ſunt, ſed medius tantum ordo, qui 15. circiter offi- 


culis conſtat, anguloſus eſt, cujus nimirum ſingula ſquama ephippium forma refert, 


medium dorſum ſecundum totam longitudinem in proceſſum tenuem & ſecantem aſſur- 
gens, poſterius adunco fine terminata. Lateralia oſſicula ut & ventralia rhomboidea 
& fere plana ſunt, &c. C. Linnæus in Fauna Suec. p. 10g. 


out 
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out of a particular veneration for them, the inhabitants of that 
country never take them, unleſs it be by accident; and then the 
ſaw is held for a fetiſſo, or ſacred relick, by the idolaters. 


SECT. VIL 


The Tart, or Pinke, is a ſmall kind of Salmon, and differs Tan. 
but very little from the common kind, except it be in ſize; for 
it is not as big as the Salmon when full grown. It is therefore 
conſidered as a particular kind; though by ſome writers it is 
thought to be no other than a young Salmon. | | 
Torſk, the Cod-fiſh, Morhua, five Aſellus Major. This well Tork. 
known Fiſh, with the Herrings, affords the beſt part of their 
livelihood to the inhabitants of this kingdom. They are chiefly 
caught along the Weſtern coaſt. They ſtay here all the year, and 
are taken in great quantities: but as we have more than one fort 
of Cod-fiſh, and the ſeaſons and manner of catching them are dif- 
ferent, according to their ſpecies, &c. I ſhall dwell a little upon 
the ſubject, and give a more full and exact deſcription, as I have 
done with regard to the Herrings. | 8 
The large Cod is called here Skrey, and alſo the Spring Cod. 
Theſe, in moſt years, come in great abundance to the ſhore in 
Winter, preſently after the firſt Herrings, and are then fat and 
large. They come in to pick up the young fry of the Herrings, 
or the Spawn, juſt diſcharged on the ſholes ®, and at that time 
they do not care to bite at the hook, but are caught in great way of catch- 
numbers in thoſe nets which they call ſetnings-garn, Theis _— 
made of packthread, and work'd pretty large ; each meſh is four 
inches ſquare, and there are about 15 of theſe meſhes in breadth ; 
ſo that the net may be near a fathom wide, and full twenty 
fathoms in length. Of theſe kind of nets they uſe in bad weather 
about eighteen, but in fine weather twenty-four, to one large 
boat with fix men: ſo that when the whole number is fix d, they 
extend to a length of 480 fathoms, in about fifty or ſeventy 
fathoms water. They have buoys fixed to the nets, to ſhew 
where they are placed. About this coaſt we do not uſually extend 
them to ſuch a 0 but are ſatisſied with ſixty or a hundred 
fathoms. Theſe nets in twenty-four hours will fill a good large 
boat with Fiſh. They go out in the afternoon, and ſet thoſe 
nets, and early the next morning they take them in again ; and 
they frequently find three, four, or five hundred large Cod in 
* When the Cod is avi : 
with a North-weſt Had oeh = call — — n 


them to the coaſt, and to promote their fiſhery ; therefore, at that ti 
God for ſuch ſtorms as at other times they beg to be Alters F 3 they pray to 


each 
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each net, When theſe Fiſh have been on the ſhallows a few 
weeks, and have devoured a good deal of the Herrings ſpawn, 
and diſcharged their own, they become more greedy, and begin 
to bite at the hook: this js baited with Herring or Cod's belly, 

This kind of fiſhing laſts till about Eaſter, and then they leave 


the coaſt, and are quite lank and emaciated. Juſt before Eaſter 


theſe are ſucceeded by another kind, called Klubbe-Cod, or Kabji. 
liau, which is much larger than the Spring Cod, and is re- 
markable for a great head, and a very ſhort tail. Theſe are 
firm, and then in ſeaſon. They are caught with a hook and line. 
Towards Michaelmas there comes a third and ſmaller ſort, called 
the Red Cod, from the colour of its skin. It is alſo called the 
Tarre Cod, becauſe they are found among the weeds, which are 
ealled in our language Tarre. About December à fourth ſort 
eomes upon the coaſt, which we call Soelhoved-Torsk. This is of 
a yellowiſh grey, pretty large and firm, but it has a ſmaller head 
than the laſt mentioned. Theſe, as well as the former, axe 
eaught, as we expreſs it, partly with a ſmall line, 'and part! 

with a ſtrong one; which words I ſhall here explain for the be- 
nefit of thoſe who are unacquainted with the ſeveral methods af 
fiſhing. A fifhing-line, or, as they call it here, a Linie-va, is 3 
rope ſeven or eight hundred fathoms long, to which are faſtened 
about 200 hooks, with a piece of Herring on each for a hait. 
This long line, with the hooks, is let down one hundred, ng 
often 2 or 300 fathoms deep, and extended on the bottom of 
the ſea. From this to the ſurface of the water is carried an- 
other line, and to this buoys are fix'd, to mark the place. When 
the Linie-va is drawn up, there is ſometimes a Fiſh on every 
hook, Cod, Ling, Turbot, or others. The ſmall line is, on the 
eontrary, very fine, and hung out of a boat, in about ſeven or 
eight fathom water. As they are continually rowing about, there 
is a man eonſtantly watching them, to pull up each line, as ſoon 
as the Fiſh is perceived to bite. By either of theſe ways a hoat 
is often fill'd with Fiſh two or three times in twenty-four hours. 
In the manor of Nordland, above Tronheim, the fiſheries are 
much the moſt conſiderable, though the Sundmoex and Nor 
moer fiſheries have, for a few years of late, been as good. For · 
merly they uſed to catch Cod only with theſe two ſorts of lines; 
but, as I have already obſerved, the Spring Cod do not care ta 
bits at ths bait at firſt, becauſe they are plump and fat, and are 
ſatisfied with the ſpawn of the Herrings, which they are ex- 
tremely fond of. Upon this account they have, within theſe 
ewenty or thirty years, begun to fiſh for Cod, ax they do for 


Herrings, 


C 
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Herrings, with thoſe ſettnings · garn, or ſett-nets. This has occa- 
fioned ſeveral -law-ſuits in the country, and at length a general 
controverſy," which is as much ſharper, as it is more important, suong contro- 
than many of the trifling diſputes which engage our learned wri- 
ters. However, the fiſhermen and peaſants are agreed in this 
point, namely, that it is the duty of an honeſt man to ſhut his 
eyes and ears againſt all new diſcoveries, and obſtinately to inſiſt 
upon it, that all things ſhould remain as they were in the time 
of their fore-fathers ;' that method being apparently the beſt. 
They have repreſented at the courts of juſtice, and at their ſeveral 
meetings on this occaſion,” that nets fright the Cod away, and 
ought not to be tolerated, but conſidered as a pernicious innova- 
tion. Theſe objections, on the other hand, are contradicted by 
experience, which is the beſt inſtructor; for it is undeniable, that 
ſince theſe nets have been uſed, there has been exported from this 
city, and, in all probability, from other parts of Norway, a much 
greater quantity of Fiſh than-ever. The truth perhaps is, that 
nets, which are very beneficial to the public, may perhaps preju- 
dice ſome few private people ; I mean ſuch as'either will not, or 
are not able to furniſh themſelves with thoſe expenſive large ones 
above-mentioned. ' It is indeed a general, but very true obſer- 
vation, that the rich and wealthy have frequent opportunities of 
increaſing their wealth, at the expence of the poorer ſort of 
people. What enhances the price of nets is, that when the Winter 
proves ſtormy and tempeſtous, it deſtroys the nets on theſe coaſts, 
to the value of ſeveral thouſand” dollars; which is a very conſi- 4 
derable loſs to the owners. | an nie 
1 T ſhall now give ſome account of the ſeveral methods of curing you me- 
this Fiſh, and making it fit for exportation. They are either nus ten. 
ſold as ſalted Cod, Titling, Roskiær, Rundfisk, or Klipfisk “. and their ex- 
The firſt ſort, namely Salt Cod, is thus prepared: after the head 
is cut off, and the entrails are taken out, it is put into a large 
tub, and ſtrew'd over with French ſalt as it is put in: when it 
has lain about eight days it is taken up, and laid in heaps, for the 
pickle to run off; then it is packed up in casks, with Spaniſh or 
Portugal ſalt, the better to preſerve it. Titlinger is the name of 
the leaſt ſort of Cod, which are only hung up on lines, and ſo f 

* Under theſe various names of dry'd Cod, which in Denmark are all compre-. 
hended under one name, viz. Rock-fiſh, there has been exported from this city in the 
preſent year, 1752, during nine months, namely, from the firſt of January to the 16th 
of October, 317,804 nett-weight, . ray! 36 pounds, beſides a great deal 
of pickled Cod in caſks.; from which ma ſeen the goodneſs of the Creator, and 
the immenſe wealth contained in the North ſea. Great quantities of Cod are likewiſe 

from Tronheim, Chriſtianſund, and Stavanger; and for this purpoſe alone 

there is annually imported to Bergen 40,000 tons of Spaniſh and Fren h ſalt erg 
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dry'd. Roskiær Cod is flit up the back, and then dry'd. Rund- 
fisk, or Round-fiſh, is that which we commonly call Stock-fiſh + 
this is 'dry'd without flitting. The Klip-fiſh is lic like the 
Roskier, and is dry'd by ſpreading it on the cliffs, from whence 
it has its name. The goodneſs of theſe ſeveral forts depends 
chiefly upon the weather in which they are cur'd ; for if it does 
not happen to be dry enough for the Fiſh' to be thoroughly pe- 
netrated by the wind and cold, they are apt to look red, parti- 
cularly near the bones. Hence the Nordland Round-fiſh is reck- 
oned the beſt, becauſe the cold being more intenſe there, pene- 
trates them ſooner than in other places. In the Baltic we fell 
moſt ſalt Cod, but at Hamburgh, Bremen, and Amſterdam, the 
dry ; from. whence they are carried up the rivers all over Ger- 
many. Some are exported to Flanders and England, but not fo 
many as to Italy, Spain, and other countries in the Mediterra- 
nean, As for the French, they trade themſelves in this branch, 
ſince their fiſheries in North America have been brooght into a 
good condition. The Fiſh are ſo well cured there, that in moſt 
markets they give them the preference to ours: but our good 
Norvegians, who have been longer uſed to it, ought certainly to 
equal, if not excel them, in this particular ; or, at leaſt, they might 
follow their method. If this be too difficult a task,' were they 
to ſend ſome people thither to learn the art, it would be very 
well worth while. To travel, in order to make im in 
trade and commerce, would be more laudable in our young men 
of fortune, than any other end they can propoſe to themſelves in 
viſiting foreign countries. 7 
Notwithſtanding this, the French cannot do without the ſpawn 
of our Norway Cods, which they uſe by way of bait, to ſtrew 
in the ſea when they catch what they call Sardeller, a fort of 
Fiſh ſomething like our Herrings. For that purpoſe ſeveral thou- 
ſand caſks of cods roe are ſalted down every year in Norway. 
Within theſe twenty years particularly, the demand has been fo 
great in France, that we have exported thither annually four- 
teen or ſixteen ſhip-loads of roes only, beſides a ſmall quantity 
which they carry in their own bottoms. | 
From the liver of the cod there are extracted ſeveral thouſand 
caſks of good train-oil ®. Beſides all this, we uſe the long air 
or ſwimming badder, which lies along the Cod's back-bone. This 


* Our peaſants do not melt it down, but throw it into a veſſel, and ſo let it diffolve 
of Fog ie big — ny dy oor only (not reckoning that _— fat Fiſh, 
as the un ringere, viin) exported from Bergen annually, amounts 
0.7990 Folks and ſometimes more. We reckon generally that 200 Cods yield a calk 
of train- | 
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is dry'd, and ſold by the name of Sunde-Maver. | It is eaten 
ſams people, and is reckoned to create an appetite, agreeable to 
The Tunge, the Saal, Solea, an agreeable Fiſh of the Flounder Tung 
kind, for which reaſon, not to repeat. the deſcription, I ſhall only | 
obſerye, that the principal difference conſiſts in its being better 
taſted, and having firmer fleſh. Tungerne are in ſhape rather 
long than round, reſembling the ſole of the foot ; and are caught 
here in many places, but not in any great number. EEE 
1 8 ECT. VIII. 
Valrus, or Rofmul, and in our old Norvegian, Roſtungus, ya. 
Roſmarus, the Wallruſs, or Sea-Horſe, is ſeen ſometimes on this 
coaſt, but not ſa frequently as about Iceland or Spitsberg, where, 
according to Marten's Spitsberg Trayels, chap, iv. they are found 
in incredible numbers, ſeveral thouſands being often ſeen toge- 
ther ®, Their body and head are like thoſe of a large cow: 
they have ſhort hair on the skin like the Sea-Calf ; but what is 
moſt remarkable, is their two large teeth, or tusks, which pro- 
jedt out of their mouth, and are full 18 inches long: theſe are 
as good as ivory for any kind of turn d work; and therefore 
this creature is called by ſome the Sea- Elephant. With theſe 
teeth it is ſaid they bite, or occaſionally faſten themſelves to a 
rock while they — ; and they uſe them alſo: to dig in the 
fand for muſcles, which are their principal ſouo l. 
They are ſaid to lift their heavy bodies upon the flakes of ice, 
and rocks, by the help of theſe teeth; where they are found 
like the Sea-Calves. The anonymous author, whoſe account of 
the Whale-fiſhery is prefixed to Peyrerii's Deſcription of Iceland, 
relates, p. 114, What he ſays he had been an eye-witneſs of, 
namely, that where they are killing one of theſe creatures, ſeveral 
more of the ſame kind will come to their aſſiſtance ; which they 
frequently do, and with their large teeth before-mentioned, make 
a violent attack on any thing that oppoſes them. Olig. Jacob. 
informs us, in his Muſ. Reg. p. 15, that the Wallruſs's fierceſt 
| battles are with the great White Bear; from which we may con- 
clude, that, like amphibious creatures, they ſometimes ſeek the 
dry land, or the mountains of ice that abound in thoſe ſeas. 
Anderſon, in his Deſcription of Iceland, p. 222, fays, that they 


* A quite different Sea-Horſe ſome of our fiſhermen pretend they have ſeen ſome- 
ines, which has appeared to them to be 20 or 24 feet | with the head, neck and 
mane, which it generally holds above the water, exactly like thoſe of a real horſe, 


and not to be diſtinguiſhed, but by the ſize : its colour, they ſay, is as white as ſm 
bot of he CS * POE 21 34 
have 
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have two breathing-holes in the forehead, and four ſhort legs. 
A Nordland fiſherman has aſſured me, of bis own knowledge, 
that it is in vain to ſhoot at them with balls; for their hide is fo 
thick, that a good ſharp harpoon is the only thing that will pierce - 
it. I have ſeen this creature 'dry'd at Leyden, in the gallery of 
the Phyſic Garden; but there it goes under the name of à 'Sea- 
Cow, which creature it more reſembles than a horſe, tho there is 
a Sea- Cow different from this. kn * Ju! 

The Vas-Sild, or Vas-Herring,' is, to | appearance, much like 


the other Herring; except that the head is ſomething ſhorter, 


and the eyes as well as the body a good deal larger. They 
bite at a hook and bait, but their fleſh is not ſo good as the 
Herrings. = 2 9 kf e 

The Ulk, or Marulk, the Sea- Scorpion, called by the Tchthyo- 
logians Scorpius Marinus, becauſe its bite is poiſonous: this Ron- 
delet aſſerts upon experience, with this addition, that he cured a 
child that was bitten by one of theſe creatures, by applying the 
liver of this Fiſh to the wound. Willoughby, Lib. iv. c. 38. 
after this author, diſtinguiſhes them into two kinds; namely; 
the ſmall ſort, which it is ſaid does not weigh a pound; and the 
larger. The latter alſo differs 'in ſome other reſpects from the 
former, and is often four feet long: the head is bigger than the 
whole body, and is of a hideous aſpect: the mouth is a foot wide, 
and therefore this Fiſh is by ſome called Wide-jaws; and with 
us they uſe their name, as a figurative deſcription of a perſon who 
has a remarkably wide mouth. The body, which is reddiſh, is 
covered with ſmall ſcales, much like a Snake's : a ſtrong fin; + 
with ſharp points or prickles, runs along their back. The liver is 


the only part of this Fiſh that is uſed, which yields good train-oil 


They are very voraeious, and will deſtroy not only other Fiſh 
almoſt as big as themſelves, but alſo many of the ſea-birds, par- 
ticularly the Gulls and Divers. 5 | 
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Concerning exſanguious Fiſh, or thoſe without blood ; which are 
__ either ride in a ſhell, or are naked and defenceleſs. 


SzcT. I. Their general Aen. Sect. II. Of Opfters, Top-Oyfer:, and thoſe 


with a large ſhell, long ſhell, or ſhort ſhell. Sect. Muſcles, Pearl- 


- 


_ Muſcles ; and ſome account of the Peart: in Norway. SxEcT. IV. 
_ Cockles of  warious forts. SxcT. V. Jgel-kier, and Sea Hedge-bog. SxcT. 


VI. Lobfters, and their advantageous in this. country. Sect. VII. 
Craw-fiſh, Crabs, and Shrimps. SecT. VIII. Blek-ſprute, various kind of 


Croſe-fiſh, or Star-fiſh, Manete, and Perle-Baand. 


0 


HEHERTO I have treated of ſuch Sea-animals, caught 
about the coaſts of Norway, as are properly called Fiſh ; 
theſe have bones, or cartilaginous ſubſtance, and blood in them. 
I now come to certain kinds, which are very different, and by 
Ariſtotle, Lib. i. Hiſt. c. iv. and Lib. iv. cap i. are divided into pigerence 
four kinds of Animalia exſanguia ; namely, the Soft kind, the w Grins. 
Cruſtaceous, the Teſtaceous, and the Inſects. Pliny makes but 
three claſſes of them, when he ſays, Lib. ix. c. 28, „ Piſcium 
quidam fanguine carent, de quibus dicemus. Sunt autem tria 
genera. Imprimis quæ mollia appellantur, dein contecta cruſtis 
tenuibus, poſtremo teſtis concluſa duris.” I ſhall adopt this laſt 
method of claſſing theſe kinds, only inverting. the order with 
reſpe& to their form and uſe. ons . 
Firſt, therefore, I ſhall ſpeak of the teſtaceous kind, or thoſe 
that are confined in hard ſhells, in which they live as it were in a 
houſe ; ſuch are Oyſters, Muſcles and Cockles. I ſhall after theſe 
treat of the cruſtaceous kind, that 1s, thoſe which are ſurrounded 
with a thin ſhell, that is ſhaped like, and juſtly adapted to, their 
bodies : of this fort are the Lobſter, the Craw-fiſh, the Crab, 
the Shrimp, and the Sea Hedge-hog. In the third place I ſhall 
deſcribe the naked, or ſoft and defenceleſs fort : ſuch are the Scuttle- 
fiſh, various kinds of Star-fiſh, and other curious ſpecies, to be 
nam'd in their order. If theſe kinds were very numerous, I ſhould 
treat of them alphabetically, as I have done in the preceding 
chapters, in deſcribing other ſpecies : but as the difference in th 
is much more perceptible, and the bounds I have preſcribed” 
PART II. T t myſelf 


Oyſters, 
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myſelf but narrow, I think it more eligible to follow the natural 


reaſons aſſigned under their reſpeQtive heads; -- a 
1 e 1 E C ; II. ONES I. 2 ape * 

Oyſters, Oſtreæ: we have theſe, particularly on the weſtern 
coaſt, both in quantity, ſize and flavour, ſuperior to almoſt any 
others in Europe; but this ſpecies. is very. different from the 
common fort, Thoſe of the ordinary ſhape and fize' may be 
artanged into three forts, according to the ground where 1 
taken; namely, the Rock- Oyſters, the Sand-Oyſters, and the 
Clay-Oyſters: theſe laſt are the worſt ſort, and not regarded when 
the two former are to be had; for. the. thick ſlimy bottom they 
live upon, gives them a kind of r the The Sand-Oyſters 
are preferable to theſe ; and are of the ſame kind with thoſe, 
which they take on the ſands at Tondern and Fladſtrand, in 
Denmark. Theſe are of a good flavour, and free from that muddy 
taſte ; but they are not fo large and full as the third fort, namely, 
the Rock-Oyſters, ſo called, becauſe they ſtick. to: the rocks, 
under high-water mark. Theſe, eſpecially the 1 fort of 
them, which the Dutch call Groenbartjes, - or - Greenbeards, - are 
excellent: their ſhells are much thinner ®, but the-Fiſh is twice 
as big as thoſe taken at Tonder or Fladſtrand. Theſe are very 
fat, and have a good flavour, except it be in the four Summer 
months; during which time they are out of ſeaſon with us, as in 
other countries where they are found. Our fiſhermen uſe a kind 
of wooden pincers to break them from the rocks, with which 
thay e eee | 4A 

Beſides thoſe that are eaten freſh in the country, great quanti- 
tics are pickled, put up in barrels, and exported to many places 
in the Baltic. There are ſometimes pretty large pearls found in 
them, but ſeldom of that purity or perfection as to have their full 
luſtre. It is faid the Crab and Star-fiſh often feed upon the 
Oyſter ; and that they uſe this ſtratagem to prevent their being 
pinched by the ſhell ; for while it is open they throw in a ſtone, 
which hinders it from ſhutting cloſe, and then the Oyſter becomes 


order. This I avoided in my Account of Birds and Fiſhes, ſor 


an eaſy prey to them. They ſeem to exceed the wily fox in this 


* How thin and flat the Rock-Oyſters are, we may know by their tran] 

when held againſt a candle. The Sand and Clay-Oyfters have l 2 
four times as thick as the latter, and conſequently take up a deal more room in 
the caſks, On the eaſtern coaſt they have Oyſters of a fize. - In the kings 
Muſeum at Copenhagen there are two Oyſter-ſhells; which were drawn up with a 
cable at Goa, each of which weighs 224 pounds; they are five feet in diameter, and 


the Fiſh was ſo large, that every one of the ſhip's crew had a able. piece 
a | * £1 
par» 


of it. 


* 
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partieular 3 for that animal, notwit ing all his cunning, often 
puts his pam, or even his'tongue in the ſhell, and then the Oyſter 
| holds him faſt ; fo that ha is ſometunes drowned by the fpring-tides, 
We have ſeen ſeveral inſtances of this on the coaſt of Norway. 
The Stor-Skal, the Large-ſhell, or Stor-Skizel, called alſo Lanze mel. 
the Kierling Ore, the Scallop, Pecten, is another kind of Oyſter, 
twice as large as the common fort... The ſhell of this Fiſh is thin, 
white, and ſtriated like the Cockle-ſhell. The upper ſhell. is 
quite flat, the under one concave. » They are not found in any 
t numbers, not are they eaten here : the ſhell only is uſed to 
w or ſcollop other Oyſters in. Theſe are alſo called Spaniſh 


Oyſters,” becauſe the ſhells are uſed to beautify grottos, foun- 
tains and caſcades, and are imported for that purpoſe from Spain, 


as alſo from Iceland; where this fort is ſaid to be more frequent, 
Tho T „Patella, the Limper, are alſo called Half. rop-Oyler-. 
Oyſters; becauſe they have only one ſhell; this is round, convex 
and ribbed, and of a duſky colour: this alone covers them; on the 
other fide they ſtick faſt to the rock. They are called alſo Elbow- 
ſhell, becauſe they reſemble: the elbow when the arm is bent. 
They are nat eaten here; but the French ſailors are very thank- 
ful for them, when they come to our ports. M. Tournefort calls 
them Yeux de Bouc, or Goats Eyes, and gives a full and anato- 
mical deſcription of the Fiſh contained within them, in his Voyage 
du Levant, P. i. p. 94, & ſequ. This looks more like a Snail 
than an Oyſter,” and has a ſmall head; and two horns or Tenta- 
cula; but its ſhell ſeems: to entitle it to a place in this claſs. 
The Lang-Skizel, the Long-ſhell, the Solen; or Razor-ſhell, Long mel. 
conſiſts of two ſhells of equal. convexity, about ſix inches long, 
but hardly an inch broad. Theſe ſhells are white within, and 
covered on the outſide with a dark-coloured ſlimy ſubſtance, 
which often peels off when they are dry. The Fiſh is not eaten 
here, but only uſed for a bait. . Geſnerus calls it Dactylus, and 
ſays the Fiſh keeps always one end of the ſhell open, in order to 
put out its head in queſt of food. 6. "= 
\ There are found here beſide theſe, two different forts of Shell- 
fiſh, but ſmaller, which I rank among the Oyſter-kind: theſe are 
not larger than a crown-piece, and ſome, mach leſs. Theſe two 
ſorts differ not only in ſize, but in the ſhell; for the ribs on the 
ſurface of the one run like the radii from the center, whereas 
they are ſo many concentric circles on that of the other. Both 


»The colour of the Fiſh is reddiſh ; they often leave the ſhells, tho' their bodies 
ſeem very delicate, and are ſometimes ſeen ſwimming in the water without them. 


ſorts, 


164 


Enquiry. 


Muſlinger. 
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ſorts, as far as I have been able to learn, go by the name of the 
Short-ſhell, and are uſed, as moſt of the former,” only for baits 
on the fiſhing-hooks. The Scots eat them like Oyſters. They 
are found commonly covered on clay-gtound. The inſide of 
theſe ſhells affords that fine chalky ſubſtance, which is reckoned 
a very good abſorbent, and is alſo produced by the thick common 
Oyſter-ſhells; but they muſt be firſt as it were © calcined by the 
air. Their manner of breeding can only be conjeftured by the 
{mall ſhells, not bigger than the ſcale of à Fiſh, which ſtick fes 
quently to them; which ſeems to proceed from that part of the 
ſhell which the Oyſter always keeps cloſe, like a hinge. 
If we enquire how all the ſhells' of theſe various kinds of 
Oyſters grow, and widen with the -encloſed Fiſh; | tho' it ig 
not, like the Lobſters thin cruſtaceous covering, as it were con- 
creted from the body of the Fiſh, but is evidently nouriſhed 
from without, and ray Pon from the ſand and ſlime of the ſea ; 
if we make this enquiry, I ſay, we ſhall hardly find any ſatiſ- 
faQory account of it hitherto given. - Nothing yet propoſed will 
ſuperſede our enquiring after the ſomething unknown, or the 
occult quality of our old Ariſtotelians, as they expreſſed them- 


ſelves; for they, at leaſt in the eyes of the world, would not 


appear to be entirely ignorant, but had ſomething to ſay upon 
every ſubjeQ. 7 ob zu T. cord 

The wiſdom of God is moſt wonderfully diſplayed even in 
his minuteſt works; and our knowledge is but very imperfect, 
not only with regard to theſe, but of the greater ' works of 
creation, and their particular properties ; tho' this is an age which 
would pretend to open all difficulties, like ſo many locks, with 
the maſter-key of demonſtration *. e et A973 


8 E CT., N. | 8 
Muſlinger, or Cockles, Pectunculi, which we otherwiſe call, by 
way of eminence, the Shell-fiſn, are in plenty here as in other 
places, namely, the common ſort, and thoſe which are alſo called 
the Crow-ſhell, from the crow, who is very fond of them, and 
tries his skill by opening them in this manner: the bird picks 
the ſhell up in his bill, and flies up very high, and then drops it 
on the rocks, which breaks the ſhell to pieces. Theſe are pickled, 
like Oyſters, for exportation. IT 1 25 
* The curious Frid. Chriſt, Leſſer, in his Teſtaceo- Theologie, P. I. L. i. c. iv. 
$. 116. advances ſomething on this head; but at the ſame time owns that we cannot 


inveſtigate the true cauſe of this wonderful production, nor of many other particulars 
in the works of nature. | 
The 
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The Oes-Skel, or Muſcle; differs a good deal from the former, O., Sal 
being of a larger ſize, and is not reckoned fit to be eaten; but 
they are only uſed; as ſome of the aforeſaid Fhell - fiſn of the 
Oyſter kind, for baits. In theſe ſhells they ſometimes find pearls, 
that are purer and more valuable than thoſe taken out of the 
Oyſter-ſhells : but our right Pear-muſcle is a third ſort, and is 
found with us only in rivers and freſh water. Theſe differ in 
ſhape from the-Sea-muſcles,” the ſhell being almoſt round, and 
— and broader than that of the common Maſele. They 
reſemble them in colour, the outſide being black, and the inſide 
of a bright pearly blue. In moſt parts of Norway, particularly 
the weſt ſide, there are rivers and brooks where theſe fort of 
Muſcles are ſound. The right of the pearl-fiſhery belongs to the 
king, and is carried on at his Majeſty's expence. In the dio- 
ceſe of Chriſtianſand there are the following i * 


are reckoned the beſt 1 in Norway. 
The Wen d If | 4 . OO 
river — ö In the 5 Stavanger. 
2 5 „ n 


The river Lille, in Lyngdabl,] A - er Seed 


river Undals, I the i 8 * Liter * p 
.  Roſſelands, a little rivulet; and and Mandal. | 98 
ſome other mall brooks, 


5 n 
The Be —: 1 1 

. Baaſolanilh, © 3 brook, | In the manor of 3 

The genuine W which mii b aboot Midfummer' in 
theſe waters, are the property of her majeſty the queen alone, as one 
of the regalia of is kingdom of Norway. There is a manager 
or intendant to preſide over the pearl-fiſhery: the perſon who 
is entruſted with this office at preſent, is the honourable M. Paul 
Baumann, who, at my requeſt, has been ſo obliging, as to eom- 
municate to me his obſcreniols on the Pearl-moſcle, and its pro- 
perties : I ſhall inſert them in his-own words, under the title of 
Some Obſervations concerning the Pearl-muſcles, their Nature and 
Properties. The form and ſhape of theſe Muſcles are well 
known. As long as they are in the water the Fiſh is uſually 
almoſt out of the ſhell, much like a ſnail, dragging its houſe 
behind him: but notwithſtanding the ſhells are open hie they 
continue in the water, yet they lie in ſuch a manner, that one 

PART II. | DU u | can- 
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dannot perceive the Fiſh; for it hides: itſelf, and part of the 
ſhell, in the ſand: Tf they are taken haſtily out of the water, 
the -Fiſh may be ſeen out of the ſhell ; but when he finds him- 
ſelf out of his element, he retires ſlowly into it again, and then 
cloſes' it. They are taken up with the hands, or with a fort of 
wooden pincers, and ſometimes one may take them up by putting 
a twig into the ſhell while it is open; upon which they imme- 
diately cloſe it, and hang ſo faſt to the twig; that they may be 
eaſily drawn out of the water. If they do not hit upon the open- 
ing at once, the ſhell cloſes as ſoon as it is touched; and conſe- 
quently this method then proves ineffeAual. They cannot lie upon 
a hard or a rocky bottom, tho' they ſometimes try to fix themſelves 
in ſuch places: but if they are thrown alive upon a ſandy bottom, 
they will fix themſelves in leſs than 24 hours. The thick end of 
the ſhell is fixed in the ſand, and the other part appears above 
the ſurface of it ; but when they are ſmall they are quite covered 
with the ſand. They often move themſelves, but ſo low, that 
their motion is imperceptible, and can only be obſerved by a little 
track they leave behind them, like that of a ſnail. It is a vulgar 
error to imagine that they move themſelves to the ſurface of the 
water to breed pearls, by imbibing the dew; and it is as ridi- 
culous to think, that the pearls are the ſemen with which theſe 
Muſcles propagate their ſpecies: if that were the caſe, then the 
greateſt number of pearls would be'found where there are the 
greateſt number of Muſcles ; but experience ſhows the contrary. 


Without doubt theſe Muſcles propagate their ſpecies like other 


Shell-fiſh, tho' I have not been able to diſcover the leaſt diffe- 
rence of ſex between them About Midſummer one may per- 
ceive, within ſome of the ſhells, a ſort of clear ſemen, like the 
white of an egg, which in a few weeks appears like ſmall grains, 
or eggs; this ſeems to me to be their ſpawn. Our fiſhermen 
generally find the pearl in that part of the Fiſh which is called 
the beard in the Oyſter, and ſometimes on both ſides ; but the 
pearls are always flat on that ſide that grows to the ſhell. From 
this we may conclude, that the ſubſtance of which pearls conſiſt, 
muſt have been fluid at firſt. As the pearls are frequently found 
growing to the ſhells, even thoſe of the right water“, as well as 
thoſe with a reddiſh caſt; and as thoſe pearls that are faſtened to 
the shell are uſually of the ſame colour with the shell, we may 
conclude, that the pearl and shell are one ſubſtance. Some are 
of opinion, that the Muſcle cannot produce the pearl of itſelf, 


© * The word water is here a term of art, and fignifies the luſtre of the ſhell, as well 
as the pearl. 7 


and 
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and that. it is ſomething foreign to the Fish. The skin in which 
the pearl is encloſed, is ſo tranſparent on the fide next the shell, 
that one may plainly ſee the luſtre and water of the pearl 
h it; but one cannot ſo well diſcover the quality through 
the other part of the skin, which is covered with a ſort of lime. 
The shells in which pearls are found, have generally ſome blemish 
in their shape, and differ from the reſt, being crooked, short, 
&c. and the larger the pearl is, the more obvious always is the 
blemiſh. Notwithſtanding all this, one cannot, by the external 
appearance, declare for a certainty whether ſuch ſhells have pearls 
in them or not, and much leſs what water they are of; for the 
pearls may have been damaged by ſome accident, whilſt they 
were in their fluid ſtate. A Muſcle may have more than one 
pearl, and ſometimes all of them of a good water. The greateſt 
number of pearls are: of a reddiſh brown; a good many are 
white or grey, ſome black, but the beſt, which are very ſcarce, 
are of a pure water, and excellent luſtre. When the Muſcles are 
found at the bottom of rivers that run with a pretty ſtrong cur- 
rent, the outſide of the ſhells are always of a yellowiſh brown; 
but on muddy ground, or in ſtagnated waters, the ſhell is gene- 
rally black: however, one cannot ſay that the ground, or the 
colour of the ſhell, indicates the pearls to be larger or ſmaller, 
better or worſe, or fewer in number. The Muſcle may be open'd 
without deſtroying the Fiſh, which will live after the pearl is 
taken away; but it is obſerved, they never produce any more 
pearls.” So far Mr. Baumann. | on | 

O. Wormius ſays, in his Muſeum, p. 110, that he has had 
ſome Norway pearls not inferior to the Oriental. I have indeed 
ſeen ſuch myſelf ; but I muſt alſo obſerve, that the number of theſe 
is not very conſiderable *, | 


SECT, IV. 


The Snegle, Sea - nails, Cochlea, are called here Konunger, or «ye. 
Kukelurer. They are ſound on theſe coaſts of various ſorts, partly 
ſticking like Oyſters or Muſcles to the rocks, and partly lying 
among the weeds, and in ſandy bottoms. 

The ſhells that are found in Norway are not fo large as thoſe 
that are brought from the Indies to ornament our grottoes. The 
largeſt I have found are about as big as a middle-ſiz'd pear, and 
they are partly of that ſhape; tho' ſome are round, and ſome 

We meet with Pearls in N. „ ſome of which are of a clear white, and ſhine 


like filver. Indeed we ſometimes ſuch as, for their ſize and beautiful water, are 
not inferior to the Oriental. Fridr. Chriſtian Leſſers Teſtaceo- Theologie, P. II. L. i, 


c. 4. 5. 314. ; 
| form'd 
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form'd like a cone. Theſe look as if they were turn d. They 
are variegated with ſeveral colours, and many ſtreaks, lines, an 
circles. The ſhells of ſome are ſmooth, thoſe of others are 
covered with a white cretaceous ſubſtance z others ſhine like mother 
of pearl : ſo that nature is hardly diverſified in ſuch a beautiful 
variety in any of its other productions, except it be in flowers, 
Hence we may admire the wiſdom and contrivance of the great 
Creator, and may ſay with trath, © Natura ludendo ſerio agit.” 
TI havezprocured drawings of as many different ſpecies as I have 
met with on theſe coaſts; and have repreſented them in the plate 
Buc-hummer, © The Bue hummer, à particular ſpecies: of Shell-fſh, which is 
found here*in abundance,” but ſeldom ſeen in Denmark, unleſs it 
be by accident, and is called the Hermit-fiſh. It has the name 
of Bue hummer becauſe the head and fore-part of the Fiſh are 
formed ſomething like a ſmall Craw-fiſh or Lobſter, with two 
large claws, four ſmall legs, and three long tentacula, which are 
as ſmall as a hair: The whole fore-part of the Fiſh, eyes, mouth, 
and all, is enveloped in a thin cruſtaceons covering, like that of 
a Lobſter ; but the reſt of the body is inclofed in the ſhell, being 
ſoft and tender, and near two inches long, It much reſembles a 
Craw-fiſh, extracted out of the ſhell. The Hermits, or Buehum- 
mers, are incloſed in a ſhell of the Wilk - Kind, one of the Conche 
Turbinatæ; and it is of various ſizes, from” one to four inches in 
length. Rondeletius, Lib. xvii. cap. xii. mentions ſeveral ſorts of 
this ſtrange compoſiton of land and ſea- animals, WHieh may be 
called the Craw-fiſh-ſnail, or the Snail-eraw-fiſh : but among the 
various ſorts he deſcribes, none of them is perfectly like this Nor- 
way Bue-hummer. Geo. Marcgrave alſo deſcribes, in his Hiſt. 
Nat. Braſiliæ, Lib. iv. c. 21, ſuch an animal, by the name 
of Paranacare; which appears to be twice as big as dur Norve- 
gian Fiſh; for he ſays it is three fingers long, and that the body 
is covered with a few hairs, which we do not find on the Bue- 
hummer. 53 
In a work called Nova Literaria Maris Baltici, Anno 1699, 
Menſe April. p. 118, there is an article inſerted by- the learned 
Matth. Hen. Scachthios, then rector in Kizrtemytide, to this 
purpoſe : Secundus eſt cancellus turbinem Norvegiehdm inhabi- 
tans: ad inſulam Promontorii Cartemundani Romſom, inter ha- 
leces retibus irretitos, quatuor ejuſmodi cancellos ceperunt piſca- 
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+ In his magna ludentis naturæ varietas, tot colorum differentiæ, tot Hguræ, planis, 
concavis, longis, lunatis, in orbem circumactis, dimidio orbe cœſis, in dorſum elatis, 
lævibus, rugatis, denticulatis, ſtriatis, vertice muricatim intorto, marginem in mucro- 
nem emiſſo, foris effuſo, intus replicato : Jam diſtinctione virgulata, crinita, criſpa, 
cuniculatim, pectinatim, imbricatim undata, &c. C. Plinius, Lib. is. cap. 33. 
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tores noſtri, nec. plures, nec pauciores. Mare Americanum. id 


us animalculorum copioſe frequentat, ut habet Carolus Roche- 
Port in Hiſtoria Inſularum Americanarum, Antilles a Geographis 
vulgo appellatarum ; ſed in hiſce Balticis luQibus, nec poſt, nec 
ante id tempus, reperti ſunt Cancelli. Peculiaris Cancellorum eſt 


progenies, Americanis Cancellis admodum fimilis, ut ovum ovo, 
nifi quod hie turbinem Norvagicum, ille nautili concham in hoſ- 
pitium & corporis ſui munimentum contra hoſtium inſidias eligat 
Cancellus. Totius animalculi præcipua pars anterior caput eſt, 
cum annexis pedibus & ſorcipulis. Hac parte corporis cancrum 
quodammodo reſert, teſta rubeſcente munita: inferior autem pars, 
a capite ad caudam, tenuis eſt, imbecillis, nuda & mollis ad inſtar 
locuſtarum, teſta carens, ſed cuticula veſtita, quæ inſeritur conche, 
duebus tamen pedibus, in acutum deſinentibus, tanquam ret ina- 
culis exiſtit, quibus forſan corpus in teſta retinet, ne elabatur. 
Hiſtoriam Cancellorum ſatis accuratam deſeripſit Geſnerus, quem 
gnaviter ſecuti ſunt Aldrovandus, Johnſtonius & alii, ſed nullam 


apud eos inter variantes figuras delineationem invenimus, huic 
noſtro Cancello ſimillimam. Qua ratione in littus noſtrum jaQati . 


ſint hoſpites hi infrequentes, autumare nequimus, niſi forſan e 


Norvegia vel aliunde navium carinis huc venientium adhæſerint, 


eaſque ad Inſulam Romſoe, ubi frequens ad anchoras navium eſt 
ſtatio relinquerint: namque turbines Norvagici, quibus teguntur, 
in mari hoc Balthico non ante ſunt reperti, ſed e Norvegia ad 
nos transferuntur. Hoc modo in freto Helſingoram verſus, Cancer 
Moluccanus Anno 1633, captus eſt, & Muſeo Wormiano Hafniæ 
dicatus.” _ | 

Theſe Hermits, or Craw-fiſh-ſnails, are ſaid to ſwim, or row 
themſelves along, by the help of their extended claws, pretty 
quick. It is obſerved that they often quit their ſhell, to ſwim the 
quicker ; but they return again, in order to enter their former 
habitation ; tho' in this they find themſelves ſometimes prevented 
by an envious neighbour of their own kind, who thinks it more 
convenient than his own ; and when he has taken poſſeſſion, he 
defends himſelf in it, as if poſſeſſion gave him a right to it“. 

The ſame power do theſe creatures alſo exerciſe over the 
Wilks, when they either want a new habitation, or when they 
are grown too big for their ſhells. © A conchis nudi naſcuntur, 


ſed purpuras ac turbines e ſuis pellunt conchis, iiſque veſcuntur, u. 


eorum occupent domicilia. Cum in amplitudinem majorem excre- 


Mich. Bernh. Valentini, in his Muſeum Muſeorum, Lib. iii. p. 503, perhaps on 
that account, gives them the name of Soldier-fiſh. He looks upon them to be a ſort 
of Sea-ſcorpions, and ſays that the Indians prepare an healing-oil from them, which is 
reckoned good for rheumatic and other pains in the joints. | 
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verint, quam ut primis teſtis capi queant in teſtam ampliorem 
tanquam in domum novam migrant. Worm. Muſ. p. 230 :Þ 
have ſometimes kept them alive a few days in water, to ſee ho- 
readily they go in and out. Ambroſe Pareus, Lib. xxv. p. 68, 
calls this little creature Bernard l Eremite; but why I do not 
know, for he gives no account of the origin of that nane. 
1 N e 2&6F Op 7 D 
e ia ban av: hack e eee 
The Igelkier, or Julkier, the Sea-urchin, called alſo Krake- 
Baller, perhaps becauſe the crow feaſts upon them when he finds 
them lying on the rocks at low-water. It is otherwiſe known'by 
the name of Echinus Marinus, and Pomum wen _ 8 
apple, a name that repreſents the ſize and figure of the thin 
2 ſhell that ſurrounds this Fiſh, which certainly is one of the 
ſtrangeſt animals contained in the fea. are ſeen here — 
day, and are very common on our coaſt; They differ pretty m 
in ſize, for ſome are found not bigger than a wallnut ; others are 
cqual to a large apple; and I have two in my cabinet as big as the 


head of a new-born infant. Their ſhape is likewiſe different, for 


ſome are like a cone, others are quite round, excepting the under 
part, which is pretty flat; and of this laſt fort we have the 
reateſt number. The ſhell is covered with a vaſt number of 
nal ſharp prickles, like the briſtles of a hedge-hog, whence its 
Latin name; but theſe prickles are not larger than a ſmall pin at 
the moſt. I have indeed ſeen a ſmall kind, that has had them as 
long again as the largeſt ſort. They N few the prickles 
once a year, and have new ones, which their fineneſs ſeems to re- 
quire. When they are juſt taken out of the ſea they have a 
greeniſh luſtre, which is very beautiful; but their greateſt beauty 
_—_ when they are dry'd or boil'd, and the prickles are rubb'd 
off. This confiſts in certain regular and proportionable ſtripes, 
interchanged among one another, of a cylindrical form, and running 
from the top to the bottom. Some of theſe are white, others 
of a dark red, others again of a light red, or orange colour. Theſe 
coloured ſtripes are again ſtrewed over with as many white little 
knobs as there were originally prickles. n 
I ſhall now deſcribe the internal part of this creature, which 
will be more difficult to conceive, without ſeeing it, than the 
external. When this beautiful ſhell is broken (which may eafily 
be done by ſqueezing it a little) there is found in it a quantity 


* Swammerdam aſſerts that the Bue-hummer never quits his ſhelf ; and in his Bible 
of Nature, Chap. xii, p. 64, that author treats all that is ſaid about it as a meer fable 
without any foundation. 4 
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of ſlime and water, and only a ſmall Fiſh of a black, or dark red 

colour; and from this little body there runs, into all the turnings 
and windiags of the: ſhell, a great number of fine threads; theſo 
ſeem compoſed oſ a thicker ſſime, or perhaps are a kind of guts: 
they have a communication with the external prickles; and be- 


tween, theſe uſually there is diſpoſed, in ſtripes, a great deal of 


ellowiſh ſpawn. The Fiſh lies in the ſhell ſtretched from the 
tom to the top; and there is, in that part, a ſmall, and almoſt 
imperceptibls opening, like the anus: through this the excre- 
ments paſs, which conſiſt of ſeveral, ſmall black grains. The 
mouth, as | obſerved before, is on the flat ſide; it is extremely 
curious, and is formed of five bones, part convex, and part con- 
cave, all running to a ſmall point, where they join together like 
the bill of a bird, and look ſomething like a flower. Geſner, 
Lib; iv. de Aquatil. p. 416, deſcribes this creature pretty exactly, 
and ſays of the mouth in particular, that in the whole ocean there 
is nothing more curious, or more beautiſul. Tam mirabili 
ſtupendoque artiſicio ſunt conſtructa & cœlata, ut nihil fit in toto 
mari elegantius, ſpectatuque jucundius. „ do os bet 
The Sex-urchin is found on a ſandy bottom, and rolls himſelf. 
about with his prickles wherever he pleaſes. ' When the 'tide 
happens to fall on a ſudden, they become a prey to the crow, 
and other birds. Gaſp. Schottus relates, in his Phyſica Curioſa, 
L. x. c. xv. that when they (probably by natural inſtinct given 
them, and all other creatutes, by the wiſe Creator, for their 
reſervation) perceive ſtormy and bad weather coming on, they 

| lay hold of a pebble to make themſelves heavy, and with that 


* 


fix themſelves to the bottom of the ſea, which the failors look - - 


upon as a ſign of bad weather“ He alſo relates that the Sici- 


lians, whoſe taſte muſt be very different from ours, reckon this 
creature to be delicate food; they break the ſhell, and eat the 


inſide raw with ſpoons. (Qui cochleari utuntur cum ovis & 


excrementa deglutiunt. Hos per jocum dicebam abſumere cum 


ovis actum parvum & magnum (1 atto piccolo e grande) dicere 


volebam urinam & ſtercora eorum f. How this ſhell (which, 
without doubt, is an excellent abſorbent) may be uſed to advan- 
tage in phyſic, is ſhown by OL Wormius, in Muſeo, p. 261. 


„This was known in Pliny's time; for he ſays, © Tradunt, ſævitiam maris prz- 
Gagire eos, correptiſque operari lapillis mobilitatem pondere ſtabilientes. Nolunt volu-. 
tatiane ſpinas atterere, quod ubi videre nautici, ſtatim pluribus ancoris navigia infree- - 
nant. H. Nat. Lib. ix. c. xxxi, 7 

+ Dr. Shaw, in his Voyage to the Levant, calls this creature a Sea - egg; and ſays, 
that it is only the roe that is fit to be eaten with pepper and vinegar, particularly at the 
time of the full moon. See T. i. p. 336. 353 
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We have alſo another, and coarſer ſpecies of the Echinus, very 


different from the former kinds; which I more particularly call 
Hericius, vel Erinaceus marinus, the Sea-Hedge-hog. Theſe are 
found on our coaſt, tho? but ſeldom ; and I do not know that 1 


have ever ſeen more than two of them, one of which is in my 
poſſeſſion. The body is round, about the fize of an orange, and 
nearly of the ſame ſhape. The mouth and anus are at the 
top and the bottom, as in the other kind From this I conclude, 
that the conſtruction of the internal parts likewiſe is fimilar in 
both kinds; for I dare not open that in my poſſeſſion, becauſe it 
would utterly ſpoil it. The difference in the parts is 
very great, for the prickles are for the moſt near four inches 
long, and as thick as a uill. They are quite hard and 
compact, except that there is a little marrow in them. At one 
end they ſtand irregularly, but at the other end they are regu- 
larly diſpoſed in ten rows, there being five prickles in each row : 

two or three of theſe rows ſtand 4 together than the reſt, ſo 

that one cannot put a finger between; then there follows a ſpace 
twice as wide: and it has 50 prickles on the ſides, which are 
remarkably large. On the flat ſide underneath, and near the 
mouth, there are ſeveral ſmaller prickles; but I cannot juſtly ſay in 
what order "oy ſtand, becauſe moſt of them are broken off in the 


| ſpecimen I preſerve. The round body, or ſhell itſelf, is not, like 


the common kind, ſmooth at the bottom, but is rather furr'd 
over ; but this I cannot particularly deſcribe, as I have never ſeen 
them perfe&, or freſh out of the water. Amongſt the foreign 
writers, whether ancient or modern, I cannot find the leaſt inti- 
mation of any thing that reſembles this ſpecies. 


SKOT.. 1H, 


I now come to thoſe ſea-animals which have a hard and thin 
ſhell, form'd like a veſtment, which yields to the motions of the 
body and limbs. Of this kind are Lobſters, Craw-fiſh, Crabs, 
and Shrimps. | T | | 

The Lobſter is formed like a Craw-fiſh, but is five or fix times 
as large; with eight ſmall, and two large claws or feet From 
Eaſter to Midſummer they are fat and plump, and fit for the 

Whether there may be amongſt Lobſters, as amongſt ſeveral other Fiſh, extra- 
ordinary large and giant- like individuals, I cannot aſcertain; but I am credibly 
informed, that at Udvzr, in the pariſh of Evenvigs, there is often ſeen by the fiſher- 
men a kind of over-grown Lobſters, ſo large and frightful that they dare not attack 
them; and it is ſaid that there is a full fathom betwixt the tips of their claws, by 


which one may judge of their ſize, tho' they are never ſeen entirely; for they hide 
themſelves in the weeds and ruſhes, which all Lobſters are fond of. 


table. 
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table. Aſter that time they fall away, and they likewiſe caſt their 
ſhell. To ſupply the place of the old ſhell, a new one, that 
is thinner, is immediately prepared by nature, which, in leſs than 
eight days, "acquires almoſt the fame degree of hardneſs as the 
other. The male Lobſter is known by the tail, which is narrower 
than that of the female; and it ſeems as if it were pinched in. 
The female is broader, and is reckoned the moſt delicate. They 
keep on the ſandy bottom and in the gravel, or in the cracks of 
the rocks; but moſt frequently amongſt the weeds and ruſhes, 
from which they probably receive the greateſt nouriſhment. 
They eat alſo various forts of young Fiſh. The greateſt enemy 
the Lobſter has is the Sea-wolf, who likes every thing that is 
hard to exerciſe his teeth upon. When the Lobſter is purſued, 
and wants to get away in a hurry, they fay he bends his tail, an 
by prefling it, ſhoves himſelf along backwards; ſo that the head 
is dragged after the hind-part. Formerly they uſed to take Lob- 
ſters here with wooden pincers; but as they are hurt by being 
ſqueezed, and uſually die two or three days after, they no longer 
make uſe of that method. In thoſe places, from whence they Metoa of 
export them alive in Lobſter-buſſes, they are caught only in what gg 
we call Teiner. This is a machine compoſed of ſeveral hoops 
covered with a fishing-net ; at each end there is a long and nar- 
row entrance, ſo that the Lobſter, when he is once in, cannot 
eaſily find his way out again. In ſome places they uſe teiner, 
like eel-baskets, made of the roots of juniper-trees, which they 
find the beſt for this purpoſe : in theſe they generally hang ſome 
other Fich for a.bait, and in each teiner that is faſtened with a 
rope, and thrown into the water, they catch about ten or twelve 
in a night. vet 
How many thouſands there are in the whole annually catch'd Numbers and 
and exported may be judged by this ; that from the beginning * 
of the preſent century there have been in our ports every Spring, 
at leaſt 30 or 40 Lobſter-bufſes from London and Amſterdam; 
which are loaded with live Lobſters only. Theſe veſſels are 
contrived for the ſervice, every one being provided with a well, 
or cloſe room, with a great number of holes bored through the 
bottom, and big enough to hold 10 or 12000 Lobſters in the 
ſalt-water, their proper element. About the beginning of the 
Spring they make better voyages than they do in Summer, when 
the air begins to grow warm. If the voyage be prolonged by 
calms or contrary winds, the Lobſters, being too much confined, 
are apt to die; and this particularly happens if there comes thun- 
der, which they ſay hurts them more than any thing. In this caſe 
. P4RT II. * 5 the 
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encouraged this fiſhery, by providing buſſes, which export them 
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the proprietor makes a bad voyage, and is a great loſer by it; 


for ſuch a cargo is valuable, and very profitable, when they arrive 
ſaſe to thoſe populous cities, where they are fold to a great 
advantage. A Lobſter in Norway is valued at no more than 
two {killings, or a penny ſterling: this is a fix'd price when a 
Lobſter is eight inches long, or above, which 1s the ſtandard 
authorized by the government; but if they be leſs, or want any 
of the claws , they are fold for one ſkilling. At this low rate 
they produce annually 10,000 rix-dollars in the dioceſe of Sta- 
yanger alone, ſince the public, within theſe twenty years, has 


from Stavanger, Egarſund, and other ports; but for the reaſons 
mentioned above they can make but one voyage, which muſt be 
in the Spring. The beſt places or harbours for Lobſters, in each 
of which three or four buſſes may be loaded every year, are Sku- 
deſnæſs, Akre, Praſte-havn, Vaage or Akre i Buk von See, 
Stierne Oe, Hvidings Oe, Tanan and Tananger. Eaſtward of Lin- 
deſnæſs there are caught and exported alſo a conſiderable number 
of Lobſters,but I have no particular account of the quantities. 
That foreigners may not run away with the greateſt profit by 
an early voyage, it is eſtabliſhed, that in each of the before · ſaid 
harbours a Norway veſſel muſt be loaded, before they have per- 
miſſion to ſell any to foreigners. In Sundhordlehn we have alſo, 
within theſe few years, carried on the Lobſter-fiſhery, and annually 
export them T. In ſome parts of Norway they pickle Lobſters 
with vinegar and ſpices. The peaſants in many places do not 
ſeem to like this fort of Fiſh; and tho' Lobſters and Oyſters are 
to be had in ſuch plenty, and are reckoned a delicacy by ſome, 
they do not regard them. | | 


SECT. VIL 


Craw-fiſh are found in ſome of the rivers in the dioceſe of Ag- 
gerhuus, particularly at Friderickſtad; but in this part of the 
country they will not thrive. Of this a correſpondent of credit 
has aſſured me from his own experience. He has endeavoured to 
breed them in freſh water at his country-houſe, but to no pur- 


That the great number of Lobſters crowded together in one place ſhould not bite 
off one another's claws, which they are apt to do, they tye up the claws of every one 
of them with packthread. 

Mr. Danckertſon, receiver of the duties at Storoen, gives an account that, in 
this preſent year, from his fiſhery alone a quantity of Lobſters, to the amount of 
6000 rix-dollars at prime coſt, have been exported. The inhabitants of Zirkſee in 
Holland firſt began this trade, and enriched themſelves ſurpriſingly by it. Now the 
Engliſh likewiſe carry on this fiſhery, and catch a great many Lobſters on the coaſt 
of Holland, | 6 Pb PII f | 
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poſe +. In Sundfiord we find a fort of Craw-fiſh which I ſhould rather 
take to be young Lobſters, if they were not quite diſtinguiſhed 
by their particular form. Thave, for this reaſon, exhibited a figure 
of one in the plate annexed. The two foremoſt claws are of an 
extraordinary, and ſeemingly unproportionable length; they are 
even longer than the whole body: they are ſlender, and of a pen- 
tagonal ſhape. The ſhell on the back and fides is variegated with 
particular marks, like hieroglyphics. I have never ſeen -but 
one of them, which is remarkably different from every thing I 
| have met with of that claſs. Geſner repreſents, cap. xiv. p. 124, 
a particular Craw-fiſh, which he calls Leo Marinus, or the Sea 
Lion; for what reaſon I cannot ſay; the compariſon muſt ſeem too 
far fetch d. This ſpecies however agrees pretty well with ours, in 
reſpect to the two long claws ; but then the body is much ſhorter, 
and, according to his deſcription, it is furr'd, or covered with little 
prickles; neither has it any thing of thoſe characters or reſem- 
blances of letters imprefled upon it, which chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
that I have deſcribed from other kinds; ſo that I cannot look 
upon them to be the ſame ®. | | 
Crabs, Cancri Marini, are caught here in plenty, of which there cb. 
are three ſorts, namely, the large Taſke-krabber, which is reddiſh 
on the back, and white under the belly. Theſe are found on a 


+ Car. Linnæus ſays, in in his Fauna Suecica, p. 358, that Craw-fiſh were not ſeen 
in Sweden till the reign of King John III. who, amongſt other things, is celebrated 
for importin Craw-bih, and breeding them in his own country. 

Since I have wrote this account, I find that Ol. Wormius has taken notice of the 
ſame Norvegian Craw-fiſh or Lobſter, and has given it the name of the King of the 
Lobſters, and alſo the Letter-Lobſter. As he has not given a figure of it, I ſuppoſe 
it will be the more agreeable to find one here, which I have taken' care to have very 
exact; and the more to illuſtrate the ſame, I ſhall quote a few words from that author 
on this ſubje& : * Quem alii Aſtacum medium, ſeu mediæ magnitudinis, Norvegi 
Hummer-Konge, ſeu Regem Aſtacorum vocant (his name is not known here at 
preſent) nos non inepte Aſtacum Literatum, quod in cruſtis caudam ntibus lite- 
rarum quarundam grandium & quaſi hieroglyphicarum notas oftentet—Meus Aſtacus 
Literatus longitudine eſt ogg unius. Chelz ſeu forcipes, ubi extenſi recta linea, ſunt 
craſſitie paulo majore i lice, totius corporis lineamentis majori Aſtaco ſimilis, niſi 
quod chelæ in longitudinem protendantur & minores ſint. Dimidium enim pedem 
æquant & antequam findantur, quatuor in longum exporrectis dotantur prominentiis, 
alternatim duplici & ſimplici dentium ordine conſpicuis, inter quos finus ad ſummum 
excurrunt quatuor, eleganti ſpeftaculo—In dorſi cruſtis notz conſpiciuntur nigricantes 
(in my ſample it is a riſing in the ſhell itſelf, with no difference of colour, which is 
all over a kind of ſtraw-colour, intermixed with red here and there) quæ priſcas mona- 
chorum literas quodammodo referunt, utrinque ſex, 122 prima a cauda numeranda 
T, ſecunda & tertia E, quarta & quinta L, ſexta I, utcunque exprimunt ea figura, 
qua in vetuſtis manuſcriptis codicibus viſuntur. Hunc Aſtacum illum eſſe crederem, 
quem Rondeletius Aſtacum parvum vocat, niſi plebs forficibus carere diceret. Noſter 
enim quatuor primos forficibus dotatos obtinet pedes, ut Aſtacus major.“ Muſ. 
Wormian. p. 249. All that I can ſay further is, that the figures, letters, or hiero- 
glyphic characters, repreſented by the force of imagination, are not the ſame in all, 
but a © Luſus nature elegans quidem fed incertus 1 

* ſandy 
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ſandy bottom, and are in ſeaſon from Michaelmas-day to Chriſtmas, 
but reckoned to be fatter during the increaſe, than they are at the 
decreaſe of the moon They are caught in a triner, in the ſame 
manner as the Lobſters are, and are reckoned by ſome as well taſted; 
eſpecially when they have a good deal of ſpawn. The female 
Crab has a broader tail than the male, to cover the private parts, 
and both ſexes have double genitals, according to Anderſon's Ob- 
ſervation, in his Deſcription of Iceland, p 175: I have beforg 
obſerved this particular of Gul-haaen. I have alſo mentioned the 
Crabs artifice in throwing a ſtone between the ſhells of the Oyſter 
when open, ſo that it cannot ſhut ; and by that means ſeizing it 
as a prey. On the other hand, the Crab is conquered by the Kel, 
which twines itſelf aboyt that creature's claws, and by ſqueezing 
itſelf together, breaks them off, and ſucks them with great 
eagerneſs. Pliny tells us, Lib ix. c. 31. that Crabs fight with 
one another as the rams do, by butting againſt each other with 
the ſmall ſharp horn they have on their heads: but that they 
ſhould be at a certain time transformed into Scorpions, is not at 
all probable. ** Sole cancri ſignum tranſeunte & ipſorum cum 
exanimati fint corpus transfigurari in ſcorpiones narrantur in ficco.” 
Garnate., The Garnater, or Duck-crab, is a ſmaller fort of Crab, with 
a grey ſhell. Theſe keep near the ſhore, ſo that one may take 
them up with one's hands; but they are only uſed for baits. 
Theſe, as well as ſeveral other kinds of Crabs, and ſuch flow 
crawling ſpecies, ſeem to be ordained by the wiſe and good Crea- 
tor, as food for the whole tribe of Flat-fiſh, which alſo are 
ſlow in their motion, and uſually live on the fandy bottom, and 
live chiefly on thoſe crawling kinds. 
Fanſe,or © The Fanſe, or Trold-krabber, the Prickly Crab. Our fiſher- 
ber. men give it the latter name, Trold-krabber, becauſe it is not fit 
to eat. It is alſo called by ſome the Sea-ſpider, probably on ac- 
A count of its long legs, which, on ſome that I have in my poſ- 
' | ſeſſion, are a foot long; though the body is not much bigger — 
| a Duck Crab, only a little thicker. The fore part in this kind 
is oval, and there is a pretty long horn growing from the fore- 
| | head, which is divided at the end into two points. The body, as 
| well as the long legs of this Crab, is covered with prickles. On 
| this account Olig. Jac. in Muſeo Reg. p. 112, calls this fort 
| Cancer Spinoſus. Matth. Hen. Schactius fays, that the Trold- 
| krabber (though he does not call it by. any particular name, for 
| the names were entirely unknown to him, but by the deſcription 
he muſt mean this kind of Crab) by changing its colour, prog- 
| noſticates a ſudden change of weather. © Rarum certe elt na- 
| ture 
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ſpoctaculum, in quo hoc peculiare deprehendimus ſepius, 
—_ cum ſtatus cœli pluvius, & madide ventorum procellz in- 
greats ex omni tum parte nigreſcat teſts tanquam pice obducta, 
tate autem coli inſtante, in rubedinem, & quidem minia- 
tam, dilutam vergat> « Quoties itaque hang teſtam colores. mu- 
tare videmitis; taties aeris temperament! mutationem yaticinari 
auderius, ut faſt; tam terti non ſint, in dubio cli ſtatu indi- 
canda; quam dictum in hac teſta indicium.”. Nova Litterar; Mar. 
Balthici Anno 1699, Men, April. p. 118. This author's obſer- 
vation-does nat agree with mine; for on ſ6yeral which 1 have by 
me the ted is qulte unchangeable. - Juſt after theſe were taken, 
being hung out of a indo in the un, a ſort of hlack unctuous 
matter, almoſt like pitch, flowed from them. I ſuppoſe Mr. 
Schachtius had obfbeycd this fluid diſtill from them in the ſame 
manner, and probably a change of weather might enſue hy acci- 
dent; which made him ; too haſty a concluſion : for when the 
creature is quite dry it proguoſticates-#- "hangs of weather no 
2 the Shringl Squilla Marina, called by an Hopper, ming 
becaule of its quick and leaping motion, may be look d upon as 
a dea Crawsfiſl! in miniature, and are very well known ia Den- 
mark: they are found on the Eaſtern coaſt, particularly in Chri- 
ſtiania-fiord; and, like the Salman, they generally keep about 
thoſe places where the rivers diſembogue dende into the ſea. 


SECT. VIIL' 


Fes the cruſtaceous tribe I come to the — * of the exſan- Blokſpructe 
guineous inhabitants of the ocean, which are ſoft, and have no ſhell 
or covering. I fall firſt treat of the Spoite, Blekſprutte, the 
Sepia, or Ink: fiſh, called alſo by ſome the Sea: gnat. Some authors 
call it by the name of Sepia, or Lolige. It is one of the moſt 
extraordinary creatures in the ocean ſor. ſhape, and is not eaſily 
deſcribed without the aſſiſtance of a drawing 5 nor can any one 
form a penſect idea of it, without ſeei the animal itſolf; for it 
aſſumes various forms by the motions of its ſkin, and arms. The 
length of that which I keep preſerved in ſpirits of wine is about 
nine inches, or a little more, and it is near two fingers chick; ſo 
that probably i it was but a young one, for authors ſay they are 
generally much larger; and I have lately procured a dry d one, 
which is two feet los: the body is almoſt — and reſembl les 
a {mall bag, and 1s blunt at both ends 9 dhe head is the 
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have ſeen ſome that are almoſt pointed at one end, and have no tail. 2 . 
ner 
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moſt remarkable part. This has two large eyes, and a mouth like 
a bird's beak ; above which there ſtand eight long arms, or horns, 
like a ſtar, and each horn 1s octangular, and cover d with a number 


of ſmall round balls, which are ſomething larger than a pin's head. 
'There are at the back part of the head two. of theſe horns, twice 


as long as the reſt, and broader towards the end. On each fide 


of the body there are two ſkinny membranes, with which the 


animal covers itſelf all over, being firſt rolled together; and it 
is faid that it can raiſe itſelf above the ſurface of the water, and 


leap pretty high, making uſe of theſe membranes like wings. 
From this deſcription we may conclude, that nature produces 
but few animals of fo extraordinary a ſtructure in the ſeveral parts. 
The interior conſtruction of this creature is not leſs wonderful: 
when it is opened there is found hardly any fleſh within the ſkin; 
there runs a long and flat bone the whole length of the back, in 
ſhape almoſt like the blade of a knife. This bone is known at 
the apothecaries by the name of Os Sepiz, as has been mentioned 
before in the article of Whales; that Fiſh being greatly plagu'd 
by this little creature. The fore-part of the body or ſkinny bag, 
above-mentioned, is quite filled with a black fluid, which being 
ſeen through the ſkin, makes the Fiſh appear of a blue colour, 
though the fluid is of a fine black, and may ſerve for ink to 
write with. When they are in danger theſe creatures diſcharge 
this black fluid. Hence they are called Spute, or Spoite, which 
makes the water all round them appear black and muddy ; and 
thus the creature makes his eſcape, by rendering itſelf, as it were 
by magic, inviſible to his purſuers. | 
This is a wonderful gift of nature, for the preſervation of a 
creature otherwiſe quite unarmed and helpleſs . If any of this 
black fluid happens to drop upon one's hand, it burns like a 
cauſtic ; and this ſenſation doubtleſs would be more violent, if it 
was to get into the eyes. The ſame liquor is very good to dip 
a bait in for a fiſhing-hook, and the whole Fiſh is excellent for 
that purpoſe, which is the only uſe that is generally made of it. 
Concerning this Fiſh's method of breeding, a very creditable cor- 
reſpondent has given me a ſurpriſing account, that is agreeable 
to its other properties. This gentleman, and many more wit- 


General Collection of Voyages and Travels, as alſo in the London Magazine for 
March, 1750, p. 120, there is a print of this Fiſh, by the name of the Ancornet, or 
Scuttle-fiſh, where the tail, under the ſharp pointed end, ſpreads itſelf wide on both 
ſides, and forms a ſort of a creſcent. 

Contra metum & vim ſuis ſe armis quæque defendit. Cornibus Tauri, * 
dentibus, morſu Leones. Aliæ fuga ſe, aliæ occultatione tutantur. Attramenti effu- 
Gone Sepiæ, torpore Torpedines, &c. Cicero de Nat. Deor. Lib. ii. c. 30. 

| neſſes, 
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neſſes, - bave obſerved a hundred, or even'a thouſand young ones, 
crowded together in the uterus of the female, without any 
motion; till at laſt they eat their way through, upon which the 
parent dies. Theſe, if wales only ſurvive till they are devoured: 
in their turn, by their own offspring. Pliny, who- makes ſome 
difference betwixt the Sepia and the Loligo, which I do not un- 
derſtand, writes of them thus: Loligo volitat extra aquam ſe 
efferens, quod & peQunculi faciunt, ſagittæ modo. Sepiarum ge- 


neris mares varii, & nigriores, eee ee a Percuſſæ tri- 


dente ſœminæ auxiliantur, at icto mare ſcmina fugit. Ambo autem 
ubi-ſenſere ſe apprehendi, effuſo attramento, quod: Pro yes: 
his-eſt, infuſcata. aqua abſconduntur.” 
An the laſt gentury dur peaſants looked upon this Cuttle-fiſh to 
a dangerous and ominous creature: they called it an amazing 
ſea-prodi igy, when they catched one near Katvig in Holland, in 
the year 1661. See Olear. Gottorff Muſeum, p. 42, where that 


author might reaſonably be ſurprized that a Fiſh wall” known to 
the ancients ſhould ſeem fo great a prodigy. 
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The Kors-fisk, or Kors-trold, the Stella Marina, "Sar $i, © or stur. fn. 


Sea-ſtar, is an extraordinary kind of F iſh, divided into. man 
ſpecies; of which I ſhall (as I have done through this whole 
work) only deſcribe thoſe that are found on our coaſts : amongft 
theſe are ſome which I cannot recollect to have ſeen any where 
elſe. This creature in general conſiſts of a round body, about 
two inches in diameter, and without a head“. From this central: 
part there extends on all ſides, according to the kinds, five or. 
more, even to ten points or legs, like the rays: of a ſtar. Theſe 


are hardly four inches long, and are of the ſame ſubſtance with' 
the body, which is neither fleſh, bone, nor cartilage. This ſub- 
ſtance being neither hard nor tough, but rather brittle, is eaſily 
broken, juſt like a bit of bread : there is however a certain ſort 


of them that is rather tougher, and will bend without . 
They are generally covered with a: fleſh-caloured' or yellowi 

skin; they are furr d underneath, ſome what in the manner of 
velvet ſhag, that is uſed for lining clodths. In the center of this 
ſtar there is an-aperture,,.and under it a hollow place, not ſo big; 
28 a ſixpenny piece. In this place it is to be ſuppoſed both: the 
mouth and the anus are ſituated T. From this aperture - there are 


con- 


A particular ſort are found here, their bodies not ſo op Ar a barer leer 
quite black, and with five legs or branches, as ſmall towards the body as at the 
tremities, which in other Star- fiſh are much thicker towards the center. 


+ Monf. Baker a fait quelques experiences ſur les Polypes ſechẽs. Il a cru y avoir 


decouvert Panus, mais les obſervations de Monſ. Trembley & ce que nous en avons 
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continued ſeveral longiſts flits or hollows, like ſo many cracks; 
furr'd all over. Theſe are covered with ſeveral regular rows of 
little round protuberancrs; and upon each of theſe, in ſome ſorts, 
there is another ſmall protuberance; ſo that what is called Luſus 
Naturæ by ſome, is the mark of a quite different ſpecies. They 
keep on the ſandy bottom, or elſe on the fides of the rocks, where 
they erawl about, and ſerve: for food to many other ſorts of Fiſh, 
as alſo to the ſea-gulls, and other birds of that kind. It is fnd 
they have ſtrength to cruſſ a Maſcle to pieces, but their rays 
often in the attempt happen to get in between the ſhells, and are 
nipped off; ſo that ſometimes, as the proverb fays, the biter is 
bitten, | | = 

As theſe are called Sea-ſtars, we have alſo here a fearcer fort, 
of which I have three ſpecimens by me, under the name of the 
Soe-ſoele, or Sea-ſun ; but it is not called fo by the Norvegians , 


but by the Hollanders, who have frequently found it in the Weſt 
Indies, and there given it the denomination of Zee-ſonne, or Sea- 


ſun, according to George Marcgrave's account, in his Hiſt. Nat. 
Braſiliæ, Lib. iv. cap. xxii. Zoophyton aliud hie reperitur 
(Stella arboreſcens Rondeletio & Geſnero) nautes vulgo een See- 
ſonne. Ex centro, quod æquabat groſſum Miſnicum & cavum 
erat, ac in ſui medio quinquangulare habebat foramen inſtar ſtellæ, 
tenuiſſimis quaſi denticulis donatum. Quinque rami eraſſi prodi- 
bant, qui deinde, inſtar arboris, in multos alios ramos minores 
diſpergebantur varie inter ſe inflexos, omnes rotundi & quaſi eoral- 
liformes, ita ut orbem facerent. Materia fragilis inſtar ſtelle.” 

This deſcription repreſents pretty exactly the moſt ſurprizing and 
leaſt known European Star-fiſh, or Kors-trold. It differs from all 
the reſt in this, namely, that the legs terminate like branches, with 
ſmall twigs, and thoſe twigs again divide into the fineſt fibres 
imaginable. Each of theſe is curl'd up, and all are full of ſmall 
inciſions croſs each fibre. This looks very curious, when every one 
of them is obſerved ſingly ; but when all the curls are ſeen in- 
twined together in a confuſed manner, they put one in mind of 
the poet's deſcription of Meduſa's head, every hair of which, 
according to the fable, Minerva transformed into a ſnake, for 
polluting her temple by her laſcivious intercourſe with Neptune, 


vii nous memes, ne nous permettent pas de Pen croire. Le Polype rend les ſuperflu- 

ites de ſes alimens par la bouche meme, par laquelle ils ſont entres. Biblioth. Rai- 

ſonnee, T. xxxvii. p, 267. 

he proper Norvegian name I could not learn for a great while, but at laſt I find 

it is Soe - navle. s 
| the 
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Re” of the ſea f. This ſtrange and wonderful Star- fiſh, or 
Kors-trold, is ſaid to be onl the young, or perhaps only a grain 
of the roe 'of that, grea — frightful ſea-monſter, which is call d 
HY Kriake, and — ſhall be "deſcribed. in the following chap- 
But as far, as I could get information from ſeveral fiſher- 


= who all agree in their accounts, this cannot poſſibly be true. 


I chooſe rather, from its connection with Neptune, and the re- 
ſemblance it bears to the head on Minerva's ſhield, to give it the 
name of Caput Meduſæ, ar Meduſa's head. 
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The Manæte, the dea · nettle, Urtica Marina, which we call Sea-notte, 


Soe-nelde, is a ſofter ſort of thoſe creatures, which we call here 
by the common name, Trold, or Sea-trold. Its ſhape is round, 
almoſt like a ſmall plate, convex above, and underneath flat, or 
rather a little concave. It is throughout ſoft, ſmooth, and tranſ- 
parent, and ſeems a kind of ſlime, or jelly, though it adheres 


together pretty firmly, and is mark' d with a croſs, ſomewhat 


like a flower-de-luce, in the middle. Theſe creatures are blue 
white or red; ſome of them have many branches underneath. 
Theſe are uſually ſomething. larger than the common ſort, and of 
a dark red. The Manzten abounds with a corroſive poiſon ; and 
if it drops upon the hands, or any part of the body that is naked, 
it cauſes a ſmart and an inflammation, like that raiſed by nettles. 
Hence it has the aforeſaid name, Soe-nelde, i. e. Sea-nettle &. 
However, it is no vegetable, but is evidently a living animal; 
for it has ſenſation, and grows, moves, ſwims, and contracts and 
extends itſelf. It oſten picks up ſmall Fiſh or worms, which it 


devours, and is again devoured in its turn by other Fiſh. Pliny | 


looks upon it as ſomething between an animal and a vegetable; 
but it certainly belongs to the former claſs. © Equidem, et his 
ineſſe ſenſum arbitror, quæ nec animalium nec fruticum fed ter- 
tiam ex utroque naturam habent, urticis dico & ſpongiis. Urticæ 


noctu vagantur, noctuque mutantur, carnoſæ frondis his natura, 


& carne veſcuntur. Vis pruritu mordax, eademque quæ terreſtris 
urtice.” Hiſt. Nat. Lib. ix. cap. xlv. _ 

Kircher, who calls the Manzten Pulmo Marinus, that i is, Sea- 
lungs, deſcribes it as a poiſonous creature; and ſays, the exhala- 
tions from their dead carcaſes are very pernicious to the lungs. 
As a confirmation of this he ſays, that in the province of Nar- 
bonne a great number of people annually die of conſumptions, 


+ In Happelij Relat. Curioſ. T. iv. P. ii. p. 444, there is to be ſeen a _—_— of this 
Stella Aboreſcens, but not ſo compleat and perfect as that which I have had drawn 
from ſeveral ac, all perfect. 

The uſual Norvegian name is, without doubt, of the ſame etymology ; for Ma- 
næte ſignifies Mar-nettel, Hav-nzlde, which is Sea-nettle. 
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which he imagines proceed from the great numbers of Manzten 
that are found in the falt-water lake, called Mortaigne. See his 
Mund. Subterran. P. ii. p. 129. A friend of mine has obſery'd, 
that when theſe Manzten lie dead, and putrify upon the ſhore, 
they have cauſed a violent ſneezing in thoſe who paſs'd by: and 


he ſays, he knew a country lad that had like to have been 


blinded, and actually had his face much inflamed, by his father's 
throwing one of the red ſert at him inadvertently, when he 
was in a paſſion. They are reckoned moſt pernicious if they 
happen to touch the eyes; and I am informed that the peaſants 
in me r. prepare a kind of poiſon from them, to kill ver- 
min, and attempt to deſtroy the wolf with it. Some mix it with 


clay or mortar, and ſtop crevices in places where there are bugs; 


Perle-baand, 


and they ſay it effectually deſtroys them, eſpecially if the Manzte 
be catch'd in the dog-days, for then its poiſon is moſt efficacious. 

The Perle-baand, that is, the String of Pearls, called alſo here 
the Sildæ Reg, and Torske Reg, is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall 
balls, like peas, hanging together. Theſe are ſeen ſwimming 
about the ſea like a row of pearls on a ſtring. They are compos'd 
of a ſoft ſlimy matter, like the Sea-nettle, or Manzte, and are 
probably of the fame nature ®. They are indeed tranſparent, 
like ſo many chryſtal beads, with a little mixture of red. This 
Perle-baand is always a welcome gueſt to the fiſhermen ; for if 
they ſee many of them in the Autumn, or towards Chriſtmas, they 
are ſuppoſed to prognoſticate great plenty of Herrings and Cod 
in the ſucceeding ſeaſon. £9 


Nous avons compare plus d'une fois les animaux avec les plantes. Monſ. Charles 
Bonnet a ſaiſi cette idẽe avant nous. Il a perfectionnẽ la brillante penſce d'une Echelle 
des eſtres que Monſ. Valiſnieri avoit ebauchee. Tout ſe ſuit dans la nature. Elle a 
ſeu lier les eſpeces ſans les confondre. L'homme eſt le chef de la creation terreſtre, 
les quadrupedes, les oiſcaux, les inſectes sen eloignment peu à peu, les [4 1 finiſ- 
ſent le ſyſteme des animaux, & les rue ſenſitives vont commencer celuy my 
taux. Lithopytes terminent celui- cy & les joignent aux metaux d'une figure de- 
terminte. La terre finit encore ce regne, & les ramenent ſucceſſivement la 
creation à I'ZEther & à des matieres ſubtiles, analogues peut &re aux corps des intelli- 
gences ſuperieures. Bibliotheque Raiſonnèe, Tom. xxxvi. p. 192. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


| | Sex-animals. 1 | 


SxcT. I. Some of the inhabitants of the ocean are difficult to be known with any 
degree of certainty ; and we fome reaſonable bounds to our ppinions 
concerning them. SecT. II. Of the Hau- Strambe and Maryge, or Mer-man 
and Mer-maid; the accounts of which are often, but not always, fabulous. 
Scr. III. Their iftence is poſſible, and even probable. SxcT. IV. They 
exift in fact, which is undeniah ly proved, both by the evidence of our Norve- 
| &ians and foreigners: a deſcription of theſe Sea-enimals. SxcT. V. More 
teftimonies, and further deſcriptions of them. Sect. VI. The great Sea- 
fate, or $, of the ocean, ſeen on the coaft of Norway, is not fabulous, 
Sect. VII. ription of it. SecT. VIII. The danger of approaching 
near ta it. SECT. IX. Whether this creature may be looked upon as the great 
Leviathan. SECT. X. Concerning great Snakes in otber countries, SECT. 
XI. Of the Kraken, Krabben or Horven, the largeſt of all animals. Szcr. 
XII. Their deſcription, according to the teſtimony of many eye-witneſſes. 
SecT. XIII. Principally confirms the truth of their exiſtence, and explain: 


- ſeveral obſcure pbænomena. 


SE O Ty I. 


N the three preceding chapters I have treated of Fiſhes, and 
other animals found in the Norvegian ſeas, ſo far as I have 
been able to trace their hiſtory, by an extenſive correſpondence, 
and by frequently converſing with ſeveral curious obſervers of the 
works of nature ; excluſive of the diſcoveries that I have myſelf 
been able to make on ſeveral occaſions. ' I have been enabled to 
purſue this work with ſome accuracy, by the many ſpecimens of 
different Sea-animals, freſh, dry'd, or preſerved in ſpirits, which 
have come to my hands. Tho' the number of theſe ſpecimens 
be very great, exceeding 100 different ſpecies, yet, perhaps, 
they are but a very ſmall part of the inhabitants of the ocean g : 
| 0 


* Animalium omnium in aquis viventium nomina eſſe cxliv. vult Iſidorus. At 
Hieronymus cliti. atque id ab iis affirmari, qui ſcripſerunt &auyrye, in quibus eſt 
Oppianus Cilix, &c. Sed nullum legi hactenus, qui in hunc pracise numerum inci- 
derit præter Oppianum. Plinius recenſuerat clxxvi. ſpecies animalium in mari viven- 
tium, & Plinii catalogum in immenſum auxerunt, qui de hoc argumento noſtra ætate 
ſcripſerunt, &c. Addo quod idem Oppianus addit, in mari multa latere. 

Ta xiv od rig atidina pubyod]o Wiles wav 


Quin ſi Mahumeti credimus apud Damirem, in 1 de locuſtis, Deus creavit mille 
ſpecies animantium, è quibus in mari ſexcentæ 


unt, & quadringentæ in terra. Et 
5 Pſeudo- 
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ſo that we may join with the Royal Pſalmiſt in that pious excla- 


mation, „O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wiſdom 


haſt thou made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. 80 is 
this great and wide Sta, wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
both ſmall and great beaſts.” Pſalm civ. v. 24, 25. Not onl 
the incomprehenſible numbers, but the variety alſo much — 
by what we can judge, the ſpecies of Land- animals. 

The element in which theſe laſt breathe, namely, the air, 
does not allow them to be long concealed, or unknown to man- 
kind ; ſo that, ſuppoſe them ever ſo ſcarce, they muſt ſome time 
or other be ſeen by men ; and, conſequently, in ſome meaſure 
be known. But who is there that lives with the finny tribe, in the 
deep receſſes of the ocean? or, who has opportunity to obſerye 
them accurately and familiarly, in that unſtable and boiſterous 
element? *Tis true, great numbers of different kinds of Fiſhes, 
which the beneficent Creator, with a more than paternal care, has 
ordained for food to mankind, in obedience to his command 
viſit us as welcome gueſts, or reſort to our coaſts, at certain 
ſeaſons of the year, as if it were to offer us their ſervice. Beſides 
theſe ſpecies that are ſerviceable to man, there are others deemed 
uſeleſs or hurtful, tho' created, doubtleſs, for ſome wiſe purpoſe : 


| theſe exhibit to our view their enormous ſize, or uncouth forms; 


and fall a victim to man, by unwarily running into ſnares, ſpread 
for others of the ſcaly tribe of a more beneficial kind. Our fiſher- 


men throw a great many of theſe uncommon ſorts over-board 


directly, looking upon them not only as uſeleſs, but ominous ; 
and call them by the general name of Trold-fisk, 1. e. Unlucky- 
fish“. This proceeds, as has been before obſerved, from a ſuper- 


ſtitious 


Pſeudo- Propheta liberaliores Talmudici, ſolum mundorum piſcium ſpecies ſeptingentas 
eſſe ſtatuunt, in quibus nulla eſſet hyperbole, ſi pro mundis piſcibus aquatilia in genere 
dixiſſent. Geſnerus enim aquatilium animantium nomina & icones pluſquam ſeptin- 
gentas exhibet. Nobis hic indicaſſe ſufficit ſumma genera. Sam. Bocharti Hierozoi- 

con, Lib. i. c. vi. p. 37. | 
Anno 1744 one Dagfind Korſbeck catched, in the pariſh of Sundelvems on Sund- 
moer, a monſtrous Fiſh, which many people ſaw at his houſe. It's head was almoſt 
like the head of a cat; it had four paws, no tail, and about the body was a hard 
ſhell, like a Lobſter's : it purred like a cat, and when they put a ſtick to it, it would 
_ at it. The peaſants book d upon it as a Trold, or ominous Fiſh, and were afraid 
to keep it; and, conſequently, a' few hours after they threw it into the ſea again. 
According to the deſcription, this might be called a Sea-Armadilla, by which name an 
American 1 is known, nearly of the ſame ſhape, excepting that it has 
a long tail. A fiſherman at Sundſland, two miles from 3 told me he had 
once ſeen a much more ſurprizing Sea-monſter cloſe to his boat; having juſt taken 
a view of the fiſhing-boat, it dived under the water immediately. This was not unlike 
a Sea-calf as to the fore-part, and had furred ſkin. The body was as broad and. big. 
as a veſſel of 50 laſts burthen; and the tail, which ſeemed 'to be about fix fathoms 
long, was quite ſmall, and pointed at the end, There is a report, but not wk 
* a gether 
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Nitious notion, very diſadvantageous to the ſtudy of nature: for 
the fiſhermen are perſuaded, that if they preſerve them, they 
ſhall meet with ill ſucceſs in their fiſheries, or ſome other miſ- 
fortune. However, from the few that accidentally come to our 
hands, tho not ſufficient for our purpoſe, the learned may form 
ſome idea of the reſt. Was it poſſible for our fight to pene- 
trate through the thick medium of water, as we can through 
the air, we ſhould ſee wonderful objects, according to the accounts 
given us by the divers, who are employed in recovering wrecked 
goods. Theſe men, if one may believe'them, ſee ſtrange forms 
in the deep receſſes of the ſea, which hardly any other eyes have 
beheld. Were it poſſible that the ſea could be drained of its 
waters, and emptied by ſome extraordinary accident, what incre- 
dible numbers, what infinite variety of uncommon and amazing 
Sea-monſters would exhibit themſelves to our view, which are 
now entirely unknown! Such a ſight would at once determine 
the truth of many hypotheſes concerning Sea-animals, whoſe 
exiſtence is diſputed, and looked upon as chimerical. I will 
allow they may be uncertain, becauſe we have but few oppor- 
tunities to determine this point, by ſuch ſure evidence as would 
leave no room for doubt; but at the ſame time this is certain, we are apt to 
that as on the one ſide we ought not to be too credulou;, and ds fone 


times too 


believe the idle tales and improbable ſtories that every fiſherman much and 
or ſailor relates, either upon the credit of one of his companions, li. 
or from what he has ſeen himſelf, when embelliſhed with a great 
many additions and variations, concerning ſtrange and frightful ſea- 
monſters : yet I am of opinion, that the other extreme deviates 

as far from the truth, namely, when we will not believe things 
ſtrange and uncommon, tho”, according to the unchangeable law 

of nature, poſlible ; becauſe we cannot have ſo evident and clear 

a demonſtration of it as we might: by this way of arguing, all 
hiſtoric faith would be deſtroyed. One might as well doubt 
whether there are Hottentots “; for tho' the number of wit- 
neſſes be much greater in that caſe, ſtill that does not alter the 
nature of the knowledge ; it only raiſes it to a higher degree of 
certainty. I premiſe this as undeniable, not without cauſe ; for 


gether to be depended upon, that ſome peaſants at Sundmoer have catched a Snake 
ately in a net, which was three fathoms long, and had four legs : this muſt ſome- 
r a Crocodile. The peaſants ran away frightened, and left the Snake to 
A | 

 * S'il ne faut ajouter foi qu'aux choſes qu on a vues, il n'y aura rien de certain dans 
PHiſtoire. 4 de judicature ne pourront plus prononcer ſur la dẽpoſition 
des tEmoins, & Cen eſt fait de tout commerce dans les pays od l'on n'a pas ẽtẽ, & avec 
des N qu'on ne connoit point. Une telle propoſition, fi elle etoit regu, boule- 
verſeroit la Societẽ. Bibliotheque Britannique, T. xxii. p. 21. 
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I have propoſed in this chapter, as a farther diſplay of the 
Creator's wiſdom, power and glorious economy, to give ſome 


account of the Sea-monſters that are found in the ocean, along 


the coaſt of Norway. Theſe, tho' they appear not every day, 
yet are ſeen often enough for our purpoſe : for there are many 
witneſſes of credit and reputation, who have ſeen them; even 


hundreds might be produced for each inſtance, if it ſhould be 


required. 


There are many things belonging to the Natural Hiſtory of 
Norway, which are common in other places, tho, perhaps, ſcarce 
with us; ſo here alſo are many things common, and well known 
in this country, which, in other places, may poſſibly be doubted. 
Theſe conſiderations were the great motives that encouraged me 
to undertake this troubleſome, and, in many reſpects, difficult 
work. | R 


SECT... I 


Amongſt the many Sea-monſters which are in the North ſea, 
and are often ſeen, I ſhall give the firſt place to the Hay-Manden, 
or Mer-man, whoſe mate is called Hav- Fruen, or Mer-maid. © 

* The exiſtence of this creature is queſtioned by many, nor is 
it at all to be wondered at; becauſe moſt of the accounts we 
have had of it, are mixed with meer fables, and may be looked 
upon as idle tales. Such is the ſtory of a Mer-man, taken by the 
fiſhermen at Hordeland, near Bergen; which, they ſay, ſung an 
unmuſical ſong to king Hiorlief. J. Ram. See Hiſtory of Nor- 
way, p. 24. Such alſo is the account given by Reſenius, Relat. 
in vita Frederici II. anno 15577, of a Mer-maid, that called her- 
ſelf Isbrandt, and held ſeveral converſations with a peaſant at 
Samſoe; in which ſhe foretold the birth of Chriftian TV. and made 
the peaſant preach repentance to the courtiers, who were very 
much given to drunkenneſs. According to A. Buſſæus, (in his 
book cited in Theatr. Europ. T. I. anno 1619)'the two ſenators, 
Ulf Roſenſparre and Chriſtian Holch, on their return from Nor- 
way, in their voyage caught ſuch a Mer-man ; but tis added, 
they were obliged to let him go into the water again; for whilſt - 


* The old Norvegians called the male Hafstrambe, and the female Maryge, accord- 
ing to Andrew Buſſæus, in his Scriptum Monographum, printed in Ol. Bang's Uſeful 
and Inſtructive Miſcellanies, III. St. p. 531, relying upon an old MS. called Specu- 
lum Regale, extracted by Peter Clauſen Undal, of which I have given ſome account, 
in the preface to the firit part of this work; but I did not know that the ſame extract 
was extant in a copy Buſſæus muſt have had, and much leſs that the work itſelf at 
large is ſtill to be ſeen amongſt Arnæ Magnai MSS. at the univerſity-library in Copen- 
Hagen, of which I have lately (with pleaſure and ſupriſe) been adviſed by a letter 
the honourable B. Lundorph, counſellor of ſtate. | 


he 
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he lay upon the deck, he ſpoke Daniſh to them, and threatned, 
if they Fa not give him his liberty, that the ſhip ſhould be caſt 
away, and every ſoul of the crew ſhould periſh. This is as idle 
a$ other ſtories. When ſuch fictions are mixed with the 
hiſtory of the Mer-man, and when that creature is repreſented as 
a prophet and an orator ; when they give the Mer-maid a melo- 
dious voice, and tell us that ſhe is a fine ſinger ; one need not 
wonder that ſo few people of ſenſe will give credit to ſuch abſur- 
dities ; or that they even doubt the exiſtence of ſuch a creature. 


SECT. III. 


However, while we have no ground to believe all theſe ſables, The vun. 
yet, as to the exiſtence of the creature, we may ſafely give our 
aſſent to it; provided that it is not improbable, or impoſſible in 
the nature * things, and that there is no want of confirmation 
from creditable witneſſes, and ſuch as are not to be rejected. 
Both theſe propoſitions I ſhall ſhew to be well grounded. But 
before I proceed, I will venture to deſcribe our Norvegian Mer- 
man and Mer-maid, as likewiſe their young, called Marmæte, or 
Marmzle. If we judge of this affair (a priori) and enquire 
whether it be probable, that we ſhould find in the ocean a Fiſh, 
or creature, which reſembles the human ſpecies more than any 
other, it cannot be denied but we may anſwer in the affirma- 
tive, from the analogy and reſemblance that is obſerved betwixt 
various ſpecies of land and ſea-animals, It is well known there 
are Sea-horſes, Sea-cows, Sea-wolves, Sea-hogs, Sea-dogs, &c. * 
which bear a near reſemblance to the land-animals of thoſe 
ſpecies : tho' this ſhould be allowed as reaſonable, yet ſome may 
make an objeQion, founded upon ſelf-love, and reſpe& to our own 
ſpecies, which is honoured with the image of God, who made 
man lord of all creatures; conſequently we may ſuppoſe he is 
entituled to ſuch a noble and heavenly form, which other crea- 
tures muſt not partake of ; according to the words of the poet. 


Pronaque cum ſpeQent animalia cætera terram, 
Os homini ſublime dedit, cœlumque tueri, 


But the force of this argument vaniſhes, when we conſider 
the form of Apes, and eſpecially of the great Baboons of Africa 2, 
| — NS 


Vera eſt vulgi opinio, quicquid naſcatur in parte naturæ ulla, & in mari eſſe, 
præterque multa, quæ nuſquam alibi. Rerum quidem non ſolum animalium ſimula- 
cra, &c. Plinius, Lib. ix. c. ii. This is confirmed by our fiſnermen, from their 
own experience, who know nothing of Pliny's authority, _ | 6 

. + Si vera fatebor, qui hiſtoricus naturalis, ex ſcientiæ principiis nullum 1 
5 ä actenus 
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and much more when we conſider another African creattire, called 
Quoyas Morrov, of which Odoagd Dapper, in his. Deſcription of 
Africa, p. 583, gives the following account, - 
© In the woods of the kingdom of Angola, or Dongo, we find 
an animal called Quoyas Morrov, that is, the Wood-man; it is 
alſo met with in Quoya, and in Bromo : it greatly reſembles 
man, and hence it is believed by many, that it has been produced 
from the intercourſe between a man and an ape, or an ape and a 
woman. A creature of this fort was ſome a ; brought to 
Holland, and preſented to Frederic Henry, prince of Orange. It 
was as tall as a child of three years old, and as corpulent as one 
of ſix: it was ſtrongly built; ſmooth before, but rough, and 
overgrown with black hairs behind. The countenance of this 
animal reſembled that of a man ; the noſe was flat, the ears like 
human ears ; it had two protuberant breaſts, a navel, and all its 
limbs like thoſe of the human TR as elbows, hands, legs, 
calves of the legs, and ancles. It frequently walked ere&, and 
could take up a heavy weight, and bear it away. When it wanted 
drink, it fixed one hand to the bottom of a tankard, and with the 
other took hold of the lid, and drank, wiping its lips afterwards. 
It laid its head regularly upon a pillow, when inclined to ſleep, 
and covered itſelf carefully with the bed cloaths; fo that any per- 
ſon would have ſwore that a man was ſleeping in the place. It 
is reported, that theſe animals attack and raviſh women, and that 
they ſometimes fall upon armed men. Upon the whole, this ani- 
mal appears to be the Satyr of the ancients.” 


ECT. 


If we will not allow our Norvegian Hasſtromber the honourable 
name of Mer-man, we may very well call it the Sea-ape, or the 
Sea-Quoyas Morrov, eſpecially as the author already quoted pre- 
ſently after ſays, in p. 584, * That in the Seaof Angola Mermaids 
are frequently catch'd, which reſemble the human ſpecies. They 
are taken in nets, and kill'd by the negroes, and are heard to 
ſhriek and cry like women. The inhabitants on that coaſt eat 
their fleſh, being very fond of it, which they ſay is much like 
pry in taſte. The ribs of theſe animals are reckoned a good 

yptic ; and a certain bone in the head, which ſeparates the brain, 


hactenus eruere potui, unde homo a ſimia internoſcatur. Dantur enim alicubi terrarum 
ſimiæ, minus quam homo piloſæ, erecto corpore, binis æque ac ille pedibus ince- 
dentes, & um & manuum miniſterio, humanatn referentes ſpeciem, prorſus ut 
eoſdem pro hominum quopiam genere venditarint peregrinatorum rudiores. Loquela 
quidem, &c. — — verum hæc quædam eſt potentia, vel cette effectus, non 
nota characteriſtica. Carol. Linnæus in Præfat. Faunæ Suecicæ, p. 2. 
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is ſaid to be a powerful remedy againſt the ſtone.” I ſhall add to 
all this, a paſſage relating to this ſubject, which may be met 


with under the article Meer-mann, p. 658, in the Univerſal Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, publiſhed by John Theodore -Jablon- 
{ky : * Meer-man, Meer-weib, Meer-minne, that is, Sea-man, Mer- 
maid, or Siren, called by the Indians Ambiſiangulo, otherwiſe Pe- 


ſiengoni, and by the Portugueſe Pezz Muger, is a Fiſh found in the 


ſeas, and in ſome rivers in the Southern parts of Africa and India, and 
in the Philipine and Molucca Iſlands, Brafil, North America, and 
Europe, in the North Sea The length of this Fiſh is eight ſpans, its 
head 1s oval, and the face reſembles that of a man. It has an high 
forehead, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, but has no chin 
or ears. It has two arms, which are ſhort, but without joints or el- 
bows, with hands or paws, to each of which there are four long 
fingers, (which are not very flexible) connected to each other by a 
membrane, like that of the foot of a gooſe. Their ſex is diſtinguiſh 


* 


able by the pores of generation. The females have breaſts to 


ſackle their offspring; ſo that the upper part of their body ro- 
ſembles that of the human ſpecies, and the lower part that of a 


Fiſh. Their {kin is of a browniſh grey colour, and their inteſtines 


are like thoſe of a hog. Their fleſh is as fat as pork, particu- 
larly the upper parts of their bodies ; and this is a favourite diſh 
with the Indians, broiled upon a Gridiron. It makes a lamentable 
cry when drawn out of the water. There is a bone in the head 
that divides the brain, which the Portugueſe powder, and ſay is 
of great ſervice in the ſtone and gravel. Accounts of the catching 
of theſe Sea or Mer-men in Europe are delivered by Wormius, 
Guiccardino, Mexia, Seybold, Eraſmus, Franciſcus, and others.“ 
Athanaſius Kircher gives this deſcription of the Pezz-muger, 
in his third book de Magnete, P. vi. c. i. G. 6, p. 675. © Capitur 
certis temporibus anni in mari orientali Indiz, ad inſulas Viſlayas, 
quas infalas 
quidam a es, i. e. humana prorſus figura, quem ideo Pezze 
Muger vocant, ab indigenis Duyor. Caput habet rotundum 
nulla colli intercapedine trunci compactum, extreme aurium fibre, 
quæ & auriculæ nominantur, ex cartilaginea carne eleganter ve- 
itæ, quarum interior pars, ampliſſimis — anfractibus, veram 
hominis refert aurem, oculos ſuis ornatos palpebris, * & 
colore non piſcis ſed hominis judicares. Naſo nonnihil oberrat, 
malam inter utramque non uſquequaque eminet, fed levi tramite 
bipartitur, ſub eo vero labra magnitudine ſpecieque noſtris ſimil- 
lima, dentium, non quales inſunt piſcium gener! ſerratilium, ſed 
anorum & candidiſſimorum, continua ſeries. Pectus alba cute 
Pax II. , ES: con- 


Pictorum vocant, ſub Hiſpannorum dominio piſcis 
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contectum, hinc atque hinc' paulo latius quam pro corpore, in 
mammas extuberans, neque eas ut foeminis pendulas, fed quales 
virginibus globoſas, plenas lactis candidiſſimi. Brachia non longa 
ſed lata ad natandum apta, nullis tamen ipſa cubitis, ulnis, ma- 
nibus articuliſque diſtincta. In adminiftris ſobolis procreandæ 
membris in utroque ſexu nulla ab humanis diſtinctio. Poſt hæc 
in piſcem cauda definit.” 80 Ade e 


Upon theſe authorities I may fay, that if the exiſtence of the 
European Mer-men be called in queſtion, it muſt proceed en- 
tirely from the fabulous ſtories uſually mix d with the truth “. 
Here, in the dioceſe of Bergen, as well as in the manor of 
Nordland, are ſeveral hundreds of perſons of credit and reputa- 
tion, who affirm, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that they have 
ſeen this kind of creature ſometimes at a diſtance, and at other 
times quite cloſe to their boats, ſtanding upright, and formed 
like a human creature down to the middle; the reſt they could 
not ſee. I have ſpoken with many of theſe people, all eye-wit- 
neſſes to the exiſtence of the creature; and I have taken all poſ- 
ſible precautions in examining them ſtrictly on the ſubject. The 
reſult was, that I found them all agree in every particular of their 
accounts, which anſwers to a deſcription lately publiſhed by Jab- 
lonsky and Kircher, fo far as they could judge by the fight of 
them only, at a ſmall diſtance. But of thoſe who had ſeen them 
out of the water, and handled them, I have not been able to find 
more than one perſon of credit who could vouch it for truth. As I 
may ſafely give credit to this perſon, namely, the reverend Mr. 
Peter Angel, who is ſtill living, and minilter of the pariſh of 
Vand-Elvens Gield, on Sundmoer, I ſhall relate what he aſſured 
me of laſt year, when I was on my viſitation-purney. He fays, 
that in the year 1719, he (being then about 2o years old) along 
with ſeveral other inhabitants of Alſtahoug in Nordland, ſaw 
what 1s called a Mer-man, lying dead on a point of land near the 
ſea, which had been caſt aſhore by the waves, along with ſeveral 
Sea-calves, and other dead Fiſh. The length of this creature 
was much greater than what has been mentioned of any before, 
namely, above three fathoms. It was of a dark grey colour all 
over : 1n the lower part it was like a Fiſh, and had a tail like that 
of a Porpeſſe. The face reſembled that of a man, with a mouth, 
forehead, eyes, &c. The noſe was flat, and, as it were, preſſed 


In Everh. 4 Mundus Mirabilis are to be read many ſtories, mixed with 
fables, concerning the Mer-man, Tom. iii. Lib. i. cap. 18. 
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down to the face, in which the noſtrils have ever been very viſible. 
The breaſt was not far from the head; the arms ſeem'd to hang 
fo the fide, to which they were joined by a thin ſkin or mem- 

- brane. The hands were, to appearance, like the paws of a Sea-calf. 
The back of this creature was very fat, and a great part of it was 
cut off, which, with the liver, yielded a large quantity of train-oil. 
That this creature, which is reckoned among the Whale-kind, is 
a Fiſh of prey, and lives upon the ſmaller fort, may be concluded 
from what Mr. Luke Debes relates, in his Deſcription of Faroe. 


He tells us, that they have there ſeen a Mer-maid with a Fiſh, 


which ſhe held in her hand. The words are, in p. 171, as follows: 
e There walſo ſeen in 1670, at Faroe, Weſt ard of Qualboe 
Eide, by many of the inhabitants, as alſo by others from different 
parts of Suderoe, a Mer-maid, cloſe to the 8255 She ſtood there 
two hours and a half, and was up to the navel in water. She 
had long hairs on her head, which hung down to the ſurface of 
the water all round about her. She held a Fiſh, with the head 
downwards, in her right-hand. I was told alſo, that in the fame 
year the fiſhermen in Weſterman-haven, on Stromoe, had, at theiy 
fiſhery north of Faroe, ſeen a Mer-maid.” de 
Tormodus Torfæus relates, that ſeveral Mer-men, along with 
other monſters, were ſeen at one time on the coaſt of Iceland, in 
his Hiſt. Norv.” T. iv. L. viii. p. 416, and there refers to his Ac- 
count of Greenland. I am ſorry that I have not the work at hand, 
for thoſe that would be curious to know more of this matter; but 
in the place juſt quoted he ſpeaks thus: * Sirenes propter auſtra- 
lia Iſlandiæ promontoria, Sudrnes appellata, pluraque alia monſtra 
viſa, & in his illud, quod Hafſtrambe appellatur (de quo videri 
poteſt Gronlandia noſtra cap: xiii.) nautis, qui in Iſlandiam vento 
retroacti ſunt, obſervatum.” 9 | 
That theſe creatures, being Fiſh of prey, ſometimes quarrel 
with the Sea-calf, is confirmed by a relation ſent me, with ſeve- 


ral others, by the rev. Mr. Hans Strom, at Borgen. It runs to this 


effect: © It happened at Neroe in Numedalen, that there was 
found a Mer-man and a Sea-calf on a rock, both dead, and all over 
bloody; from which it is conjectured that they had killed one 

another.” | | F 
T be rey. Mr. Randulf, rector of the place, gave himſelf ſome 
trouble, by endeavouring to preſerve the Mer-man, but to no 
b urpoſe; for before he or his people could get near it, the peaſants 
cut them both to pieces, for the ſake of the fat. Whether 
amongſt theſe Mer- men, or, as we may rather call them, Sea-apes, 
there be any ſpecifick difference in ſhape or ſize (as I have — 
| before 
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before that the real apes differ from the creature called Quoyas- 
Morrow, though there is in all a ſimilitude of the human form) 
I cannot ſay for a certainty. However, I am apt to think there 
is, and not without ſome probability. In regard to ſize at leaſt, , 
they remarkably differ every where, according to our fiſhermen, 
from the well-known ſea animal called Marmale, or Marmzte : 
This ſhall be deſcribed hereafter, and might ſeem to be a dwarf in 
this ſpecies. That mentioned above, in the paſſage quoted from 
Mr. Angel, being three fathoms long, might, in the ſame manner, 
be called a giant among the reſt. wk ', d 
In the year 1624 a Mer-man, thirty-fix feet long, was taken in 
the Adriatic Sea; according to Henry Seebald's Breviar Hiſtor. to 
this the laſt-mentioned was but a dwarf. See p. 535. As to their 
form, it is ſaid that ſome have a ſkin over their head like a 
monk's hood, which perhaps ſerves them for the ſame purpoſes; 
as does the ſkinny hood, which a certain fort of Sea-calves have 
on their heads, which, from thence, are called Klap-mutzer, as 
has been obſerved in the deſcription of that creature. ' Olaus Mag- 
nus ſpeaks, in Lib xxi. cap. 1, of ſeveral monſters in the North 
Sea, all which reſemble the human kind, with a monk's hood on 
the head. His words are, Cucullati hominis forma.“ He adds, 
that if any of this company be catch'd, a number of them ſet up 
a howl, put themſelves in violent agitations, and oblige the fiſher- 
men to ſet the priſoner at liberty. But this laſt article 1s a meer 
romance, to which this too credulous author in this, as well as 
ſome other particulars, has given too much credit, without ſuffi- 
cient grounds. Of this Mer-man with a hood Rondeletius writes 
thus, in Geſner. de Aquatilibus, Lib. iv. which I ought not to 
omit. Inter marina monſtra eſt & illud, quod noftra ætate in 
Norvegia captum eſt, mari procelloſo. Id quotquot viderunt 
ſtatim Monachi nomen impoſuerunt. Humana facie eſſe videba- 
tur, ſed ruſtica & agreſti, capite raſo & lævi. Humeros conte- 
gebat veluti Monachorum noſtrorum cucullus, Pinnas duas lon- 
gas pro brachiis habebat. Pars infima in caudam longam define» 
bat. Media multo erat latior, ſagi militaris figura. Hanc effi- 
giem mihi dono dedit illuſtriſſima Margareta Navarræ regina, &cc. 
Ea a viro nobili effigiem hanc acceperat, qui ſimilem ad Carolum 
V. imperatorem, in Hiſpania tunc agentem, deferebat. IIlæ re- 
ginæ affirmavit, ſe monſtrum hoc in Norvegia captum vidiſſe, poſt 
graviſſimas tempeſtates undis & fluctibus in littus ejectum, lo- 
. deſignabat, die Zundt juxta oppidum den Ellepoch. Ejuſ- 
em monſtri picturam mihi oſtendit Oilbertus medicus ex eadem 


Norvegia Romam ad ſe miſſam, quæ pictura nonnihil a mea dif- 
| _ *  ferebat. 
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ferebat, Quare, ut dicara quod ſentio, quædam præter rei veri- 
tatem a piQoribus addita eſſe puto, ut res — haberetur , 
crediderim igitur monſtrum hoc humanam formam ea modo re- 
ferre, qa capitis ranarum, quia poſt caput partes erant utrin- 
que omoplatis reſpondentes; muſculiſque move- 
bantur, qui cuculli Monachorum ſiguram repræſentant, qualis in 
nobis ſpectatur. Secundus muſculus omoplatas movens, ſeilicet 
eas partim ad ſe attrahens, partim attollens, cuculli Monachorum 
forma aptiſſime referens. Ad — non ſquamis ſed cute dura ru- 
goſa veluti cortice contetum putarim, quemadmodum de Leone 
marine dicemus. 

As this. account confounds Norway with the Sound, and Mal- 
moe, which the Dutch call the Elbow, 1 conclude this ſtrange 
Fiſh here ſpoken of to have been juſt the ſame with that! which 
Arild Hvitfeld. in vita Chriſt iii, 6 u anno 1550, ſpeaks of. He 
ſays it was caught in Oreſund, and brought to Copenha 
there buried by his majeſty's order, becauſe the head reſembled 
that of a human. creature, with cropped hair, and covered with a 
monk's hood. There is yet a difference obſerved in this Mer- 
man or Mer-maid's lower parts, and the tail. Theſe are re 
ſented, in moſt of the drawings, with fins, like other Fiſh, and 
with a "flat and divided tail, ſomething like that of the Porpeſſes; ; 
ay this that print of à Sirene, which Thom. Barthol. gives us 


n. Hiſtoriar. Anatomicar. centur- II. No ix. p. 188. differs en- 


on for the lower extremity is there repreſented with a round 


protuberance, without the leaſt ſign of a fin, or any thing like 
anal of. a Filth. 


The conamy ors Menetaids lend! which cho en et - 


preſents, and Sh he had in his poſſeſſion, together with a rib 
of this creature, are, without doubt, the fame that Ol. Jacobzus, 
in his Muſ. Reg. p. 15. takes notice of, and where he does not 
queſtion the exiſtence of this creature, any more than the former 
writer.  Bartholine, in the before-mentioned „ quotes the 
teſtimony of, ſeveral foreign writers, and concludes the ſubje& in 
p. 191., with theſe words: Tanta de Sirenum forma apud anti- 
quos recentioreſque differentia eft, ut mirum non tit, pro fig- 


po. This writer has the greateſt reaſon to ſuſpect the printer of in impoſition, for paint 
ing it in that manner. Ambroſius Paræus, Lib. xxv. cap. 34. alſo Gaſp. es 


Lib iii. cap. 3. betrays a good deal of affeftation in comparing” this animal with a 


3 in his ſacerdotal habit, ot to a Jewiſh high - prieſt in his pontificals. In the 
eneral Collection of Voyages and Travels, Tom. vii. ſect. 4. p. 226, this creature 
is repreſemed among the animals of the ocean chat are caught at the Cape of Good- 
Hope. It is there like a common Sirene, or Mer-maid, with only this dif- 
ference, that on the arms there are ſeveral fins. 
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tales demonſtramus, quales revera viſe. Nec manus ant coſtz 
fallunt, quarum icones dedimus ad ipſam nature veritatem con- 
ſeas.” J 142 . 6. Chet g us | 
The lateſt inſtance I have learned of a Mer-man's being ſeen, 
was in Denmark; and this ſtands atteſted ſo well, that it de- 
ſerves to be quoted after all the others. I ſhall give it as it is 
found in Ol. Bang's collections, p. 528. and is as follows: Anno 
1723, on the 2oth of September, the burger-maſter, A. Buſlzas, 
of Elſeneur, had, by his majeſty's orders, three ferrymen, inha- 
bitants of Elſeneur, examined before the privy-councellor Frid. 
von Gram. Their names were Peter Gunnerſen, aged 38, Nicho- 
las Jenſen, aged 31, his brother, and Jeppe Jenſon Giſſen, aged 
29. Theſe men were examined about a Sea-monſter, which th 
affirmed they had ſeen a few weeks before, and concerning which 
their depoſitions were taken upon their reſpeQive oaths, in order 
to corroborate their teſtimony. | 
It appeared, that about two months before, the aforeſaid ferry- 
men were towing a ſhip juſt arrived from the Baltic, and which 
was then under full fail, when they were at a conſiderable diſtance 
from land, being in the midway between Hveen and Szdland, 
where they could ſee the church-ſteeples of Landſcrone. The 
calm weather induced them to lie by a little, and at the diſtance 
of an Engliſh mile, or a quarter of a Norway mile, they obſerved * 
ſomething floating on the water like a dead body, which made 
them row to it, that they might ſee what it was. When they 
came within ſeven or eight fathoms, it ſtill appeared as at firſt, 
for it had not ſtirred, but at that inſtant it ſunk, and came up 
in almoſt immediately in the ſame place. Upon this, out of 
fear, they lay ſtill, and then let the boat float, that they might 
the better examine the monſter, which, by the help of the 
current, came nearer and nearer to them. He turned his face, 
and ſtared at the men, which gave them a good opportunity of 
examining him narrowly ; he ſtood in the ſame place for half a 
quarter of an hour, and was ſeen above the water down to his 
breaſt : at laſt they grew apprehenſive of ſome danger, and be- 
gan to retire ; upon which the monſter blew up his cheeks, and 
made a kind of a roaring noiſe, and then dived under the water, 
ſo that they did not ſee him any more. 
In regard to his form and ſhape, they ſay he appeared to 
them like an old man, ſtrong limb'd, and with broad ſhoulders, 
but his arms they could not ſee. His head was ſmall in propor- 


tion to the body, and had ſhort-curled black hair, which did 
5 not 
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not reach below his ears; his eyes lay deep in his head, and he 
had a meager and pinched face, with a black beard, that looked 
as if it*had been cut. His skin was coarſe, and very full of hair. 
Peter Gunnerſen related, (what the others did not obſerve) that 


this Mer-man was, about the body and downwards, quite pointed 
like a Fiſh. This fame Peter Gunnerſen likewiſe depoſed, that 
about twenty years before, as he was in a boat near Kulleor, (the 
place where he was born) he ſaw a Mer-maid with long hair, 
and large breaſts, | Theſe ferrymen further depoſed, that the 
weather was very fine and quite calm during the ſame day, and 
for ſeveral days following. 

That this examination was taken in the moſt regular and exact 
manner, atteſts, Elſeneur, ut ſupra, de bo 


Andrew Buſſieus, 


Whilſt I am writing this, the reverend Mr. Hans Strom informs 
me, that in Bergenſund on Sundmoer, there has alſo this Summer 
been ſeen a Mer-man of the common form: however, in all 
theſe accounts probably fancy has exaggerated a little. 
The before mentioned Marmæle, or, as ſome call it, Marmæte, Mamate. 
belongs alſo to this claſs of the Mer-maid : tho' I ſhall not call it 
the Mer-man's offfpring, yet one might give it this name till 
further examined into. This creature is often caught on hooks, 
ang is well known to moſt of the fiſhermen. They are of dif- 
ferent ſizes ; ſome are of the bigneſs of an infant of half a year 
old ; others of one of a year ; and others again as big as a child of 
three years old: of this laſt ſize there was one lately taken in 
Selloe-Sogn-; the upper part was like a child, but the reſt like a 
Fiſh : thoſe who caught it threw it directly into the ſea. Some- 
times the peaſants take them home to their houſes, and, as they 
fay, give them milk, which they drink. They tell us that 
theſe creatures then roll their eyes about ſtrangely, as if it was 
out of curioſity, or ſurpriſe, to ſee. what they had not ſeen before. 
Thoſe that venture to take them home, do it in hopes of having 
ſomething foretold by them ; but they do not keep them above 
24 hours, ſuperſtitiouſly thinking themſelves bound to row out 
to ſea, and put them down in the ſame place where they found 
them. | 
SECT. VL 
The 8oe Ormen, the Sea-Snake, Serpens Marinus Magnus, The grant N 

called hy ſome in this country the Aaale-Tuſt, is a wonderful and Sepentof the 
terrible Sea · monſter, which extremely deſerves to be taken notice 
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of by thoſe who are curious to look to the -extracedindry- works 


to deſcribe, is to be conſidered as the moſt extracedinaty in 
But here I muſt again, as I did of the Ei firſt 
> pag non" proper authorities for the real vexiſbence bf this 
creature, before I come to treat of its nature ind refercties. 
This creature, particularly in the North Sea, ' keeps 
Me bo, fea, excepting in the months of 
Jaly and Auguſt, which is their ſpawning time; and then they 
come to. the ſurface in calm weather, but r Er ya water 

again, fo ſoon as the wind raiſes the leaſt wave. N 
If it were not for this regulation, thus e by the aviſe 
Creator for the ſafety of mankind, the wsality of -this Snake's 
exiſtence would be Jeſs queſtioned, than it is at preſent, even 
here in Norway; tho” our coaſt is the only place in Europe viſited 
by: this. terrible creature. This makes that are 
to ctedulity, entertain ſo much the greater doubt! about 
I bave queſtioned its exiſtence myſelf, till that fuſpicion was 
Tal | and ſufficient evidence from creditable and expe- 


there are 
hundreds, who can teſtify that they have ann 


ually ſoen them. 
All theſe peiſons agree very well in the general deſcription'; and 


others, who en that they only know ĩt by 

by what their neighbours have told chem, till e the ee 
In all my enquiry about theſe — 1 han! 8 © 

with any intelligent perſon, born in the manor of Nordland Hoke 


particulars, 05 


was not able to give a pertinent anſwer, and ſtroug affyrantes of 


the exiſtence: of chis Fiſh: and forme! of our North traders; that 
come here every year with their merchandige, think it a very 
ſtrange * ueſtion, when they are ſeriouſly aſbed, "whether there 
be any. ſuch, creature; they think it as ridiculous as if the 
12 put to them, whether there be forks Fiſh as 1 
or 

Luaſt Winter 1 Fell by chance in converſation vn [this 
with captain Lawtence de Ferry, now commander in this place 
3 that he had doabted a great while; Whether there bis 
any ſuch creature, till he had an opportunity of being fully con- 
vinced, by ocular demonſtration, Ap _ 1746. = I 
hed nothing material to object, ſtill he was pleaſed, as a farther 


_ confirmationiof what he Auna, to bring before themagtrates, 
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fines; arid faw the Snake, an well ad che blood that diſcolored 
tho water. What the {aid men depoſed upon oath in court, may 


be ſeen by the following inſtrument: the original was ſent me, 


and I think it deſerves to be printed at large. It runs thus: 


C £1 aflk LATER? 14 a (23 AS: 
—_ = » T . . * A © 
& His majeſty's chief advocate in Bergen, Albert Chriſtian Tcaimony 


iven at the 


' Daſs, the recorder, Hans Chriſtian Gartner, John Clies, Oliver 


Simenſen, Oliver Brinctimand, George Konig for Conrad de 
Lange, Matthias Gram 'for Elias Peter Tuckſen, Claus Natler for 
Didrick Haſlop, Jochum Fogh for Henry Hiort, and George 
Wiers for Hans Chriſtian. Byſſing, ſworn-burghers and jury-men, 
give evidence, that in the year of our Lord 1751, on the 
twenty-ſecond day of February, at a ſeſſions of juſtice in this 
city of Bergen, the procurator John Reutz appeared, and pre- 
ſented'a letter which had been delivered to him that day, from 
the honourable Lawrence de Ferry, captain in the navy, and 
firſt pilot, dated the preceding day, February 21, wherein he 
deſires the ſaid tor to procure him written copies of the 
reſpeQive depoſitions, - atteſted properly upon oath, relating to 
the before-mentioned affair, and what there happened : and the 
ſaid procurator, now preſent, for that purpoſe, humbly begs, 
that two men, namely, Nicholas Peterſen Kopper, and Nicholas 
| Nicholſon! Anglewigen, inhabitants of this city, may be admitted 
to make oath, that every particular ſet forth in the aforeſaid 
letter is true; which depoſition he deſires may be entered in the 
act of that ſeſſions. This letter was actordingly read to the 
ſaid deponents ; and is as follows: Trot ee 4 


Mr. John Reutz, 


The latter end of Auguſt, in the year 1746, as I was on a 
voyage, in my return from Trundhiem, in a very calm and hot day, 
having a mind to put in at Molde, it happened, that when we 
were arrived with my veſſel within ſix Engliſh miles of the 
aforefaid Molde, being at a place called Jule-Næſs, as I was read- 
ing in a book, I heard a kind of a murmuring voice from 
amongſt the men at the oars, who were eight in number, and 
obſerved that the man at the helm kept off Fin the land. Upon 
this T enquired what was the matter ; and was informed that there 
was a Sea-ſnake before us. I then ordered the man at the helm 
to keep to the land again, and to cone up with this creature, of 
which 1 had heard ſo many ſtories. Tho' the fellows were under 
ſome apprehenſions, they were obliged to obey my orders. In 
the mean time this Sea-ſnake paſſed by us, and we were obliged to 
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tack the veſſel about, in order to get-nearer to it. As the Snake 
ſwam faſter than we could row, I took my gun, that was ready 
charged, and fired at it: on this he immediately plunged under 
the water. We rowed to the place where it ſunk down (which 
in the calm might be eafily obſerved) and lay upon our oars, 
thinking it would come up again to the ſurface z however, it did 
not. When the Snake plunged down, the water a thick 
and red; perhaps ſome of the ſhot might wound it, the diſtance 
being very little. The head of this Snake, which it held more 
than two feet above the ſurface of the water, reſembled that of 
a horſe. | It was of a greyiſh colour, and the mouth was quite 
black, and very large. It had black eyes, and a long white mane, 
that hung down from the neck to the ſurface of the water. Be- 
ſides the head and neck, we faw ſeven or eight folds or coils of 
this Snake, which were very thick, and, as far as we could gueſs, 
there was about a fathom diſtance between each fold. I related 
this affair in a certain company, where there was a perſon of 
diſt inction preſent, who deſired that I would communicate to 
him an authentic detail of all that happened ; and for this reaſon 
two of my ſailors, who were preſent at the ſame time and place 
when I ſaw this monſter, namely, Nicholas Pederſen Kopper, and 


Nicholas Nicholſon Anglewigen, ſhall appear in court, to declare 


on oath the truth of every particular herein ſet forth ; and I 
deſire the favour of an atteſted copy of the ſaid deſcriptions. 


I remain, Sir, your obliged ſervant, 


Bergen, 21 February, 1751. TIT 
| | L. de FERRY. 
Aſter this the before-named witneſles gave their corporal oaths, 
and with their finger held up according to law, witneſſed and 
confirmed the aforeſaid letter or declaration, and every particular 
ſet forth therein, to be ſtrictly true. A copy of the ſaid atteſta- 
tion was made out for the ſaid Procurator Reutz, and granted by 
the recorder. 
That this was tranſaQed in our court of juſtice, we confirm 
with our hands and ſeals.” AQtum Bergis, Die & Loco, ut ſupra, 


A.C. DASS. H. C. GARTNER, &c. 
(L. S.) (L. 8.) 
RG T. VI 


Governor Benſtrup affirms, that he ſaw the fame creature a 
few years ago, and that he drew a sketch of the Sea- ſnake, 2 1 
| | | I wi 
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I wiſh I had to communicate to the public. I have however in- 
ſerted a draught that I was favonred with by the before-mentioned 
cler „Mr. Hans Strom, which he cauſed to be. carefully. 
made, under his own inſpection. This agrees in every particular 
with the deſcription of this monſter, given by two of his neigh- 
bours at Herroe, namely, Meſſ. Reutz and Tuchſen, and. of 
which they had been eye-witneſſes. I might mention to the ſame 
purpoſe many more perſons of equal credit and reputation. Ano- 
ther drawing alſo, which appears more diſtin& with regard to 
the form of this creature, was taken from the reverend Mr. 
Egede's journal of the Greenland miſſion, where the account 
ſtands thus in p. 6. © On the 6th of July, 1734, there appeared 
a very large and frightful Sea-monſter, which raiſed itſelf up fo 
high out of .the water, that its head reached above our main-top. 
It had a long ſharp ſnout, and ſpouted water like a Whale, and 
= broad paws. The body ſeemed: to be covered with ſcales, 
and the skin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part was 
formed like a Snake. 3 | | N 

After ſome time the creature plunged backwards into the water, 
and then turned its tail up above the ſurface a whole ſhip- length 


from the head *®. The following evening we had very bad wea- 


ther.” 80 far Mr. Egede. The drawing annexed gives me the 


eateſt reaſon to conclude, (what by other accounts I have 
thought probable) that there are Sea ſnakes, like other Fiſh, of 


different ſorts. That which Mr. Egede ſaw, and probably all 


thoſe who failed with him, had under its body two flaps, or per- 
haps two broad fins; the head was longer, and the body thicker, 
but much ſhorter than thoſe Sea-ſnakes, of which I have had the 
moſt conſiſtent accounts. Though one cannot have an opportu- 
nity of taking the exact dimenſions of this creature, yet all that 
have ſeen it are unanimous in affirming, as far as they can judge 
at a diſtance, it appears to be of the length of a cable, i. e. 
100 fathoms, or 600 Engliſh feet g; that it lies on the _ 


* Iremember to have ſeen this Sea-ſnake repreſented in a large picture at Mr. Jacob 
Severin's, who then had the care of the ditions to Greenland, under his majeſty's 
commiſſion, and had put a Latin verſe under it ; the purport of which was, as far as 
I can remember, that he looked with diſdain upon that infernal Dragon, that ſeems 
to frighten all that come there with the deſign of enlightening and converting the 
Greenland heathens. _ | 

+ In the New Survey of Old Greenland, p. 48, the before mentioned Mr. Egede 
ſpeaks of the ſame monſter, with this addition, that the body was full as thick and 
as big in circumference as the ſhip that he failed in. Mr. Bing, one of the miſſiona- 
ries, that took a drawing of it, informed his brother-in-law, Mr. Sylow, miniſter of 
Hougs in this dioceſe, that this creature's eyes ſeemed red, and like burning fire; all 
which makes it appear that it was not the common Sea-ſnake. 

F. It was probably, from the appearance of this creature, that the valiant = 

| u 
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5 Aer (when it is very calm) in many folds, and chat 
2 _ there de in a line with the head, ſome: final 2 the bach 
10 be ſeen above the ſurſace of the water en it nidves or bends; 
Thieſe at a diſtance appear like ſo tasks or hdgfticads float» 
ing in a line, with a confiderable diſtance between e af them, 
Mr. Tuchſen of Herroe, whom 1 mentioned above; id the only 
ſon, of the many e dents I have, that inſornis nie be 
E obſerved the difference neee the body andthe ny 
creature as to thickneſs. - ; Fe Amen 1 
It appears that this creature 8 not, like. the Kel or Lands 
* ſnake, taper gradually to a point, but the body, which looks to 
be as bis v as two hogſheads, grows remarkably fmall at once juſt 
where the tail begins. The head in all thi kinds has a High 
and broad forehead, but in ſome a pointed Mont, * in 
others that is flat, like that of a cow or a horſe, with large noſtrik, 
and ſeveral ſtiff hairs ſtanding out on each ſide like whiskers. 
It is ſuppoſed that the Sea-ſnakes have a very quick ſmell, which 
we may conclude from this, that they are obſerved th fly from 
the ſmell of caſtor. Upon this account thoſe that go out on 
Stor-Eggen to fiſh in the Summer, always provide themſelves 
with theſe animals. They add, that the eyes of this creature are 
very large, and of a blue colour, and look like a couple of bright 
pewter plates. The whole animal is of a dark-brown colour, 
but it is ſpeckled and variegated with light ſtreaks br ſpots, that 
ſhine like tortoiſe-ſhell. It is of a darker hue about the eyes 


like thoſe horſes, which we call Moors-heads; 

I do not find by any of my correſpondents, that ſpout 
the water out of their noſtrils like the Whale, only in that one 
inſtance related by Mr. Egede, as mentioned above : but when it 
approaches, it puts the water in great agitation, and makes it run 
like the current at a mill. Thoſe on our coaſt differ likewiſe from 
the Greenland Sea-ſnakes, with regard to the skin, which is as 
ſmooth as glaſs, and has not the leaſt wrinkle, but about the 
neck, where there is a kind of a mane, which looks like a parcel 
of ſea-weeds hanging down to the water. Some ſay it annually 
ſheds its skin like the Land-ſnake and it is affirmed, that a few 
years ſince there was to be ſeen at Kopperwiig, a cover for a 
table made of the skin of one of theſe ſnakes, > his raiſed my 


Oluf Trygvinſen, called his matchleſs ſhip of war Ormen Lang, that is, Long- 
ſnake, This extraordinary veſſel carried 1000 armed men, who, with their gilded 
ſhields hanging over on cach fide of the ſhip, gave this inanimate Sea-ſnake an ap- 
pearance not inferior to the living one. 


curioſity 


and mouth than elſewhere, and appears in that part 4 good dei 7; 


| 
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curioſity to know. the truth, and accordingly I wrote thither for 


proper information, deſiring the favour of a lip of it, by way 
of ſpecimen ; but it ſeems there was no ſuch thing, at leaſt not at 
that, time. beſides, a man that came from the place told me he 
had never heard any thing of it. This perſon . inform'd 
me, that in the year 1720 a Sea-ſnake had lain,a whole week in 
a creek near that place ; that it came there at high water, through 
a narrow channel, about ſeven or eight feet broad, but went away, 
after lying there a whole week, as mentioned above, and left be- 


hind it a skin, which this man, whoſe name is Thorlack Thor- 


lackſen, declares he faw and handled. This skin lay with one 
end under water in the creek, and therefore, how long it was 
no-body could tell. It ſeems the creek within that channel is ſe- 


veral fathoms deep, and it lay ſtretched out a great way; but 


the other end of the ſlouth had been driven aſhore by the tide, 
where it lay a long time, for every body to examine. He ſaid it 
did not ſeem fit to make a covering for a table, unleſs it had been 
properly dreſſed, or ſome other way prepared for that purpoſe ; 
for it was not hard and compaQ, like a skin, but rather of a ſoft 


and ſlimy conſiſtence, ſomething like the Manzte before-deſcrib'd. 


Even the body itſelf is ſaid to be of the ſame nature, as I am 
informed by thoſe who, by accident, once caught a young one, 
and laid it upon the deck of the ſhip. It died inſtantly, 
though no-body dar'd to go near it even then, till they were » 
liged to throw it overboard, by the inſupportable ſtink which 
was cauſed by the ſoft and viſcid lime, to which it was at length 
diſſolved by the action of the wind . It ſeems the wind is fo 
deſtructive to this creature, that, as has been obſerved before, it 
is never ſeen on the ſurface of the water, but in the greateſt 
calm, and the leaſt guſt of wind drives it immediately to the bot- 
tom again. One of theſe Sea-ſnakes was ſeen at Amunds Vaagen, 
in Nordfiord, ſome years ago. It came in between the rocks, 
probably at high water, and died there. It was obſerved that 
the carcaſe occaſioned an intolerable ſtench for a long time. It 


We have the ſame account from Pere Labat, of a ſmall Sea-ſerpent, about four feet 
long, and as thick as a man's arm. His words are, Nous l'attachames au mat apres 
Pavoir aſſommẽ pour voir quelle figure il auroit le lendemain. Nous connumes com- 
bien n6tre bonheur avoit ẽtẽ grand, de n'avoir point touche a ce poiſſon, qui ſans doũte 
nous auroit tous empoiſonnez. Car nous trouyames le matin qu'il s'etoit entierement 
difſous en une eau verditre & puante, qui avoit coule ſur le pont, ſans qu'il reſtat pre- 
ſque autre choſe que la peau & la reſte, quoi qu'il nous eut paru le ſoir fort ferme & 


fort bon. Nous conclumes, ou que ce poiſſon Etoit empoiſonne par accident, ou que 


de ſa nature ce nꝰẽtoĩt qu'un compoſe de venin. Je crois que c'etoit quelque vipere 
marin. Jen ay parlẽ à pluſieurs peſcheurs & autres gens de mer, ſans avoir jamais 
pu Etre bien eclairci de ce que je youlois ſęavoir touchant ce poiſſon. Nouveaux Voy- 
ages aux Iſles Francoiſes de  Amerique, Tom. v. cap. xiv. p. 333. . 
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is faid the ſame alſo happened at the Iſland of Karmen, and in 


ſeveral other places. I wiſh that, on ſuch opportunities, ſame... 
body had examined the creature carefully, to ſee whether it had 
a ſtrong back bone, which ſeems neceſſary to ſupport ſuch a 
length. ——_ be: 6h 3 

The Shark kind, whith are a5 of We r e 
without other bones ; yet have a back-bone, though that is but 
very ſlender, even in the largeſt ſpecies, which are often twenty 
feet in length. The Sea-ſnake ſeems alſo to be, like the Shark, 

Fel, and Whale-kind, viviparous. It appears that they ſeek their 
mates at a certain time of the year, in order, as it is faid, to 
couple. For this reaſon it is ſuppoſed they follow ſhips and boats 
at thoſe times, which probably appear to them to be creatures of 
their own kind. If this, which I have from the accounts of our 
fea-faring people, be true, then I conclude they are miſtaken, who 
ſuppoſe that the Sea-ſnake does not breed in the ſea, hut on dry 
land; and that it lives in rocks and woods, till it can no longer 
be concealed, and then betakes itſelf to rivers, in order to get 
into the ſea, There are ſome that pretend they have ſeen all 
this. 

In the chapter of Land-ſnakes and Inſects I have already ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch a ſudden tranſition from the freſh to the falt 
water ſeems very improbable. However, I will not entirely diſ- 
believe what is related of Water-ſnakes being ſeen in freſh 
lakes, ſome of which, in Sundfiord and Uland, are famous for 
theſe creatures; ſo that the inhabitants of the adjacent countries 
dare not venture to row acroſs them in a boat. 


S ECT. VIII. 


I return again to the Sea-ſnake, properly ſo called, or the 
Serpent of the Ocean, and particularly to the moſt intereſting 
inquiry concerning them, which is, Whether they do mankind, 
any injury? And in what manner they may hurt the human \ 
cies? Arndt. Bernſen, in his Account of the Fertility of Den- 
mark and Norway, p. 308, affirms that they do; and fays, that 
the Sea-ſnake, 'as well as the Trold-whale, often ſinks both men 
and boats. I have not heard any account of ſuch an accident 
hereabouts, that might be depended upon; but the North traders 
inform me of what has frequently happened with them, namely, 
that the Sea-ſnake has raiſed itſelf up, and thrown itſelf acroſs a 
boat, and ſometimes even acroſs a veſſel of ſome hundred tons 
burthen, and by its weight has ſunk it down to the bottom. One 


of the aforeſaid North traders, who ſays that he has been near 


enough 
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enough to ſome of theſe Sea-ſnakes (alive) to feel their ſmooth 
kin, informs me, that ſometimes they will raiſe up their frightful 
heads, and ſnap a man out of a boat, without hurting the reſt : 
but I will not affirm this for a truth, becauſe it is not certain that 
they are à Fiſh of prey. Yet this, and their enmity to mankind, 
can be no more determined, than that of the Land-ſnake, by 
the words of the prophet Amos, Cap. ix. v. 3. © And though 
they be hid from my ſight in the bottom of the ſea, thence will 
I .command the ſerpent, and he ſhall bite them.” 

It is ſaid that they ſometimes fling themſelves in a wide circle 
round a boat, ſo that the men are ſurrounded on all ſides. This 
Snake, I obſerved before, generally appears on the water in folds 
or coils; and the fiſhermen, from a known cuſtom - in that 
caſe, never row towards the openings, or thoſe places where the 
body is not ſeen, but is concealed under the water; if they did, 
the Snake would raiſe itſelf up, and overſet the boat. On the 
contrary, they row full againſt the higheſt part that is viſible, 
which makes the Snake immediately dive; and thus they are re- 
leaſed from their fears. This is their method when they cannot 
avoid them : but when they ſee one of theſe creatures at a di- 
ſtance, they row away with all their might (by which they ſome- 
times injure their health) towards the ſhore, or into a creek, 
where it cannot follow them. „ 

| When they are far from land it would be in vain to attempt to 
row. away from them; for theſe creatures ſhoot through the water 
like an arrow out of a bow, ſeeking conſtantly the coldeſt places“. 
In this caſe they put the former method in execution, or lye 
upon their oars, and throw any thing that comes to hand at 
them. If it be but a ſcuttle, or any light thing, ſo they be 
touch'd, they generally plunge into the water, or take another 
courſe. Of late our fiſhermen have found the way, in the warm 
Summer months, of providing themſelves with caſtor, which they 
always carry with 333 they go far out to ſea: they ſhut 
it up in a hole in the ſtern, and if at any time they are particu- 
larly apprehenſive of meeting with the Sea - ſnake, they throw a ' 
little of it over-board ; for by frequent experience they know of 

a certainty, that it always avoids this drug, Luke Debes tells 

us, in his Feroa referata, p. 167, that in that country alſo they 

uſe it with the ſame faced as the beſt defence againſt the Trold 
Whale, a Fiſh that likewiſe often overſets boats, but which has 

a great averſion to caſtor and ſhavings of juniper wood. Theſe 


They Ssnerally tack about their boat; ſo that if the Snake wilt purſue them, it 
1 againſt the Sun, which its eyes will not bear. 4 | : 
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they throw out to him therefore when in danger. The author, 
Juſt cited alſo ſays, that various experiments confirm this ſingular 
phenomenon, that if any man has caſtor about him when in the 
water, he ſinks inſtantly to the bottom like a ſtone, though he 
be ever fo good a ſwimmer. For the truth of this he relies upon 
the Teſtimony of Thom. Bartholin. in Centur. II. Hiſtor. Anatom. 
Hiſt. 17, p. 201. ange wit e een 5118 

An eminent apothecary here has inſormed me, that, inſtead of 
caſtor, our fiſhermen provide themſelves with nothing but Aſſa 
fxtida, by way of defence againſt the hurtful Sea - animals: for if 
what they carry have but a ſtrong ſmell, it has the ſame effect 
upon thoſe Sea-ſnakes, &c. beſides, Aſſa fætida comes at a lower 
price than caſtor. | | h 

In the remote parts of Norway, according to ſome accounts, 

ople have been poiſoned with the excrements of the Sea-ſerpent, 
which are often ſeen here, eſpecially in Nordland, in the Summer 
months, floating on the water like a fat ſlime. This viſcid matter 
is ſuppoſed by our fiſhermen to be ſomewhat vomited up by them, 
or elſe their ſperm, or ſome other humour. If a fiſherman finds 
this matter near his net, and inadvertently lets any of it touch 
his hand, it will occaſion a painful ſwelling and inflammation, 
which has often proved ſo dangerous as to require an amputation 


of the limb. | | | 
Mr. Peter Daſs, in his Deſcription of Nordland, is of opinion 


that this Sea-ſerpent may be called the Leviathan, or the Dragon 
of the ocean : I ſhall give the reader ſome verſes he has publiſhed 


on this ſubject. 


“Om Soe-Ormen veed jeg ey nogen Beſkeed, 
Jeg haver ham aldrig med Oynene ſeed, 
Begierer ey heller den re ; 
Dog kiender jeg mange, ſom mig have ſagt, 
Hvis Ord jeg og giver ſandfærdelig Magt, 
Han maa ret forfærdelig vere. 


Naar Julius gaaer i fin fyrſtelig Stads, 

Og Phœbus omvanker 1 Luftens Pallads, 
Da lader fig det Dyr fornemme. 

Der ſiges, han er af en ſaadan Natur 

Hvad Baad han fornemmer det ſkadelig Diur, 
Han tiendes efter mon ſvzmme. 


Umaadelig 
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Umaadelig ſluttes hans Storlighed og, 
Dot vel af Forfarenhed viiſes kand nok; - 
IT hi de hannem komme i Mode 

Fortelle, han ligger i Længden udſtrakt, 
Som hundrede Ls var paa Havet udlagt, 
Som Moding paa Ageren ode. 
Ni tykkes han lignes maa Behemots Magt 
Samt og Leviathan, ſom holder Foragt 
Al Vaaben og bevende Spidſe; _ 

Thi Jernet er hannem ſom Riilker og Hor, 

Og Raaber ſom Quiſten der raadner og doer, 

Det Gud os beſkriver til viſſe. 


Which being tranſlated literally runs thus: 


The great Sea ſnake's the ſubject of my verſe; 
For tho my eyes have never yet beheld him, 
Nor ever ſhall deſire the hideous ſight; 
Vet many accounts of men of truth unſtain d, 
Whoſe ev'ry word I firmly do believe, 
Shew it to be a very frightful monſter, 


When Julius enters in his princely ſtate, 
And Sol turns back in his aerial courſe, 
Then does this hideous monſter firſt appear. 
It's ſaid that ſuch is the pernicious nature 
Of this dire Snake, that every boat he ſees, 
He firſt purſues, and then attempts to fink. 


Immenſe his ſize, enormous is his bulk ; 
Which by the experience, may be plainly ſhown, 
Of thoſe that have beheld this frightful monſter. 
When on the ſea he lies, ſtretched at his length, 
He ſeems a hundred loads; fo vaſt his bulk! _ 


1 Methinks he ſeems another Behemoth, 
Or the Leviathan, who doth deſpiſe. 


0 0 


All arms, as ſwords, and guns, and glittering ſpears; 
For iron is to him like ſtraw or flax, 

And copper like the twigs that bend or break: 

For thus he is deſcrib'd in ſacred writ. | ; 
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If it can be I have quoted theſe vorſes, as a kind of a teſtimony to the 

oc han exiſtence and properties of chis extraordinary-creaturs. Tbe ſup- 

the Whale. poſition that the Sea-ſnake anſwers the! deſeription af the Levi- 
athan better than any other animal yet known; and may be 
underſtood by the Leviathan, or the ed- „ Tfaiah 
xxvii. 1. that ſhall ſlay the Dragon that is in the ſea; or that 
it may be the Long-ſerpent mentioned 1 xxvi. 133 1s not 
without ſome foundation. That it is the Piercing-ſerpent or the 
Boom-ſerpent, Serpens vectis, according to ſome authors, is not 
improbable ; for they often lie ſtretched out before a creek, like 
a boom, to block up the paſſage. If Bochart had had any 
knowledge of this creature, which is very little known any 
where but in the North, he probably would not have taken the 
Whale to be the Leviathan. Cetum Hebræi iiſdem nominibus 
appellant quibus draconem nempe Thannin & Leviathan, aut ob 
forme ſimilitudinem, aut ratione molis, & quia Cetus in aqua» 
tilibus tantum præſtat, quantum in reptilibus præſtant virtute 
Dracones.” Hierozoic. Lib. i. cap. vi. p. 45. The fimilitude of 
ſhape, which writers urge betwixt the Whale and the Dragon, is 
what I cannot find out; nor can I diſcover how this author (whom 
I otherwiſe eſteem as one of the moſt learned men the world ever 
produced) comes to ſay, in the ſame place, p 30, Balænam 
multi volunt ideo dici 172 wn2 Serpentem vectis, Iſaiah xxvii. r. 
quod ab uno maris extremo ad alterum, vectis inſtar, attingat.”* 
This does not at all agree with the Whale, which is uſually but 
50, 70, or at moſt 80 feet in length“; at leaſt: not near fo well 
as with the Sea-ſnake. The length of this creature, as I obſerved 
above, according to our fiſhermen, who have ſeen them, is equal 
to that of a cable, that is, 600 feet. Theſe Sea-ſnakes alſo, ike 
other creatures, may not be all exactly of a ſixe; but ſome, per- 
haps, may be found twice as large as others of their kind, as may 
be obſerved of the Land- ſnakes, which differ very much in ſize. 
I have been informed by ſome of our ſea- faring men, that a cable 
would not be long enough to meaſure the length of ſome of them, 
when they are obſerved on the ſurface of the water in an even 
line. They ſay thoſe round lumps or folds ſometimes lie, one 


* Bochart in the ſame place diſclaims the Talmudiſts palpable” falſities about the 
Whale's ſize, &c. © Hebrei ſæpe mendaces in hoc arguments; potiſſimum men- 
tiuntur liberaliſſime. In illis modeſtiſſimi cetis quingentorum ſtadiorum longitudinem 
aſſignant, hoc eſt milliarium plus ſexaginta. In Tractatu Talmudico Bava Bathra, 
fol. 73. col. 2. Navis quædam in dorſo ceti navigans, iter ab una pinna ad alteram, 
tertio demum die confecit. | F 

after 
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aſter another, as ſar as a man can ſee. I confeſs, if this be true, 
that we muſt ſuppoſe moſt probably that it is not one Snake, but 
two or more of theſe creatures lying in a line, that exhibit this phæ- 
nomenon. This may happen as they follow one another, eſpecially 
at the time of the year when they ſpawn, or couple together: 
at this ſeaſon alſo. they may be induced to follow boats, as IJ have 
mentioned beſore. I muſt obſerve further, that what the word 
of God ſays, in the place already cited, of the Leviathan, viz. 


that it is both a-Pole-ſerpent and a Crooked-ſerpent, i. e. he is 


ſoon bent in a curve, and ſoon ſtretched again in a ſtrait line, 
agrees perſectly with this Sea-ſnake, according to what has already 
been ſaid ®. It may not be thought ſuperfluous here to quote 
the words of Mr. J. Ramus, in his Deſeription of Norway, 

- 43, which is as follows. Anno 168, a large Sea-ſnake was 
by many people in Dramsfiorden ;- and at one time by eleven 
perſons together. It was in very calm weather; and ſo ſoon as 
the ſun appeared, and the wind -blew a little, it ſhot away juſt 
like a coiled cable, that is ſuddenly thrown out by the failors ; 


and they obſerved that it was fome time in ſtretching out its many | 


folds, Ol. Magnus, in his Hiſtor. Septentrion. Lib. xxi. c. 2 
ſpeaks of a Norvegian Sea-ſnake 80 feet long, but not thick 
than a child's arm. | Eſt in littoribus Norvegicis vermis glauci 
coloris, longitudine xl. cubitorum, & amplius vix ſpiſſitudinem 
infantis brachii habens“ This creature, he ſays, was put to 
ſuch pain by the Crabs faſtening on it, that it writhed itſelf into 
a hundred ſhapes. I have never heard of this fort from any other 
perſon, and ſhould hardly believe the good Olaus, if he did not 
ſay that he affirmed. this from his own experience. Hync 
vermem ſæpius vidi, ab ejus tactu, nautarum informatione, abſti- 
nens.” — — The diſproportion betwixt the thickneſs of a 
child's arm, and a length of 80 feet, makes me think there muſt 
be an error of the preſs in the place, for xl. perhaps ſhould be 
xi. ells, or 22 feet; a more proportionable length for the thick - 
neſs. Of the other Sea-ſnake the ſame author writes afterwards, 
chap. xxvii. but he-mixes truth and fable together, according to 
the relations of others; but this was excuſable in that dark age, 
elf any one enquires how, many folds may be counted on a Sea-ſnake, the anſwer 
is, that the number is not always the ſame, but depends upon the various ſizes 
of them: five and twenty is the greateſt number I find well atteſted. Adam Ole- 
arius, in his Gottorf Muſzum, p. 17, writes of it thus: © A perſon of diſtinction 
Fon oro, we hr Got, A a hw te Bogan of Ma 
hill towards wg tg © faw in the water, which — very calm, a Snake, 


which appeared at that diſtance to be as thick as a pipe of wine, and had 25 folds, 
Thoſe kind of Snakes only appear at certain times, and in calm weather.“ 
= when 
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when that author wrote. Notwithſtanding all this, we in the 
preſent more enlighten'd age are much obliged to him, for his 
induſtry, and judicious obſervations. The ſum of what he 
relates in that place is this: Thoſe: that viſit the coaſts of 
Norway tell us of a very ſtrange phænomenon; namely, that 


there is in thoſe ſeas a Snake 200 feet long, and 20 feet round, 
which lives in the hollows of the rocks, and under the cliffs, 
about Bergen, (but in this he errs) and goes out in moon- light 
nights to devour calves, ſheep, and ſwine; or elſe it goes to 
the ſea, and catches Star- fiſn, Crabs, &c. It has a mane two 
feet long; it is covered with ſcales, and has fiery eyes: it 
diſturbs ſhips, and raiſes itſelf up like a maſt; and ſometimes 
ſnaps ſome of the men from the deck.” 80 far that writer, 
who, in the remainder of the chapter, ſpeaks of that great Water- 
ſerpent in Mioſen on Hedemarken, that foretold the king's death, 
_ the great changes that were to happen, according to the 
ſuperſtitious notions of that age. bit fs] | 


SECT. X. elde wack 

Before I leave this ſubject, it may be proper to anſwer a 
queſtion that may be put by ſome people; namely, what reaſon 
can be aſſigned why this Snake of ſuch extraordinary fize, &c. 
ſhould be found in the North ſea only? For, according to all 
accounts from ſea faring people, it has never been ſeen any where 
elſe. Thoſe who have failed in other ſeas in different parts of 
the globe, have, in their journals, taken particular notice of 
other Sea-monſters; but not one of them mentions this. To 
this I anſwer, that when the thing is confirmed by unqueſtion- 
able evidence, and is found to be true, then this objection 
requires no other anſwer, than that the Lord of nature diſpoſes 
of the abodes of his various creatures, in different parts of the 
globe, according to his wiſe purpoſes and deſigns : the reaſon of 


his proceedings cannot, nor ought to be comprehended by us. 


Why does not the Rain-deer thrive in any other climate, except 
on the cold and bleak mountains of the North? Why does 
the enormous Whale keep only in thoſe icy regions that are 
contiguous to the pole? Or, why are the Indies and Egypt the 
only places where the Crocodile exhibits his hideous form, and 
terrifies the unwary traveller? No other reaſon can be aſſigned 
but this, namely, becauſe the wiſe Creator has thought fit that 
it ſhould be ſo; and whatever he wills is right, and ordered for 
the belt. | ö en,, 

While 
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While Lam ſpeaking of Egypt, I recollect from the aſſociation 
of ideas, that though I have not read of any Sea · ſerpents in 
thoſe parts of the globe, yet I find that in Egypt, and other 
laces in Africa, there are found in freſh-water lakes and rivers a 
pecies of Serpents, almoſt as large as that which I am treating 
of,, and even more dan | 15 

Pliny fays, in his Hiſt. Nat. Lib. viii. cap. xiv. © Megaſthenes 
tes in tantam magnitudinem adoleſcere, ut 
folidos hauriant cervos tauroſque. Metrodorus circa Rhyndacum 


£09: 


L Ser- 
DOS tn other 
places. 


amnem in Ponto ut ſupervolantes, quamtumvis alte perniciterque 


alites hauſtu raptas abſorbeant. Nota eſt in Punicis bellis ad flu- 
men Bagradam a Regulo Imperatore baliſtis tormentiſque ut oppi- 
dum aliquod expugnata ſerpens cxx. pedum longitudinis. Pellis 
Jus maxillæque uſque ad bellum Numantinum duravere Romæ in 
templo. Faciunt his fidem in Italiam appellatæ Boæ, in tantam 
amplitudinem exeuntes, ut divo Claudio Principe, occiſz in Vati- 
cano ſolidus in alvo ſpectatus fit inſans. Aluntur primo bubuli 
lactis ſucco, unde nomen traxere. Cœterorum animalium, que 
modo conveQa undique Italiz contigere ſæpius, formas nihil atti- 
net ſcrupuloſe referre.. | 

What is here related, concerning a Serpent that was killed 


near the river Bagrada in Africa, ſeems almoſt incredible, though 


it is confirmed by Livy in his 29th decade, primi belli Punici, 


and by Valer. Max. Lib; i. cap. ult. One could hardly be able 


to comprehend or believe that a Serpent could ſtop a whole Ro- 
man army, and diſpute. their paſſage acroſs a river; or that it 
killed many of the people, who, with their beſt weapons, could 
hardly. wound it : but we ſee on what authorities it is ſupported. 
Still more ſtrange is that ſtory which Diodorus Siculus, Lib. iii. re- 
lates of a Serpent in Egypt, 60 feet long, which, though but ſmall 
in compariſon of thoſe we have been ſpeaking of, yet is in ap- 
pearance too large to be caught, and carried alive to Alexandria, 
to be preſented to king Ptolomy the Second. 

This great prince was eminent for his curioſity, he was de- 
ſirous of ſeeing every thing that was ſtrange or ſcarce, Thoſe 
that brought him- elephants, or any other uncommon animals, 
were liberally rewarded. By this means the Greeks became ac- 
quainted with many things that were before utterly unknown to 
them. Such a laudable curioſity, and ſo noble a ſpirit in a king, 


to reward all thoſe that contributed to pleaſe and inſtruct him, 


prevailed upon a company of huntſmen to attempt to bring him 
the aforeſaid great Serpent, which lived chiefly in the water, but 
ſtrayed aſhore from its proper element a conſiderable diſtance 

Par II. H h h every 
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every day, to make a' prey of the farmers” cattle for his ſab. 
ſiſſence. Their firſt attack, which was very vigorous, failed, as 
the hiſtorian ſays, and coſt about twenty of them their lives ;* but 
as the reſt grew more experienced by this loſs,” they would not 
relinquiſh their enterprize, being in hopes of receiving a greater 
reward, in caſe they ſhould ſucceed; They eentbered it at laſt, 
by making a large net of very ſtrong ropes, and watching their 
opportunity when the creature went out in ſearch of prey; then 
they ſtopped up the way it uſually took in its return, and made 
à kind of a defile, through which it was obliged to paſs, * At 
the end of this they placed the net, and drove the monſter into 
it. When they had thus ſecured it, they carried it to the king, 
who gave them a reward ſuited to the ſtrangeneſs of the creature, 
and the hazard of their enterprize. The Serpent was faved to 
be a fight for ſtrangers who viſited Ptolemy's court, and had 
every day a large allowance of proper food. The author con- 
cludes from this what Odoard Dapper, and other writers of later 
date, confirm, namely, that in Ethiopia, and other parts of 
Africa, there are Serpents large enough to devour not only oxen, 
but alſo the largeſt elephants, firſt by twiſting themſelves about 
their legs, and after thus entangling them, they overpower them 
with eaſe. LEA 1 RAe 


” 


e 
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I am now come to the third and inconteſtibly the largeſt Sed. 


monſter in the world ; it is called Kraken, Kraxen, or, as ſome 
name it, Krabben, that word being applied by way of eminence 
to this creature. This laſt name ſeems indeed beſt to agree with 
the deſcription of this creature, which is round, flat, and full of 
arms, or branches. Others call it alſo Horven, or Soe-horven, 
and ſome Anker-trold. Among all the foreign writers, both 
ancient and modern, which I have had opportunity to conſult 
on this ſubject, not one of them ſeems to know much of this 
creature, or at leaſt to have a juſt idea of it. What they fay 
however of floating iflands, as they apprehended them to be, 
(a thing improbable that they ſhould exiſt in the wild tumultuous 
ocean) ſhall afterwards be ſpoken of, and will be found appli- 
cable without any hyperbole to this creature, when I ſhall have 
firſt given ſome account of it. This I ſhall do according to what 
has been related to me by my correſpondents, and what I have 
otherwiſe collected by an induſtrious enquiry and examination 
into every particular, concerning which I could receive intelli- 
gence. All this, in compariſon to the unknown nature and con- 

2 ſtruction 
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ſtruction oſ the creature, is very ſhort, of a perſecl account, de- 
ficient, and calculated to awake rather than fatizfy the reader's 
— Bochart might therefore with reaſon ſay, Lib. 1. cap. 
6, with Oppian. Halieut. cap. x. In mari multa latent, i. e. In 
the ocean many things are hidden. Amongſt the many great 
things which are in the ocean, and concealed from our eyes, or 
only prefented to our view. for a few minutes, is the Kraken. 
This creature is the largeſt and moſt ſurprizing of all the animal 
creation, and .conſequently well deſerves ſuch an account as the 
nature of the thing, according to the Creator's wiſe ordinance, 
will admit of. Such I ſhall give at preſent, and perhaps much 
greater light in this ſubje& may be reſerved for poſterity, accord- 
ing to the words of the ſon of Sirach, ** Who hath ſeen him, that 
he might tell us? and who can magnify him as he is? There are 
yet hid greater things than theſe be, for we have ſeen but a 
ew of his works.” Eccluſ. chap. xliii. ver. 31, 32. FL 


* 
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Our fiſhermen unanimouſl y affirm, and without the leaſt varia- Deſcription. 


tion in their accounts, that when they row out ſeveral miles to 
ſea, particularly in the hot Summer days, and by their ſituation 
(which wy know by taking a view of certain points of land) 
expect to find 80 or 100 fathoms water, it often happens that 
they do not find above 20 or 30, and ſometimes leſs. At theſe 
places they generally find the greateſt plenty of Fiſh, eſpecially 
Cod and Ling. Their lines they ſay are no ſooner out than they 
may draw them up with the hooks all full of Fiſh ; by this they 


judge that the Kraken is at the bottom. They ſay this creature 


cauſes thoſe unnatural ſhallows mentioned above, and prevents 
their ſounding. Theſe the fiſhermen are always glad to find, look- 
ing upon them as a means of their taking abundance of Fiſh. 
There are ſometimes twenty boats or more got together, and 
throwing out their lines at a moderate diſtance from each other ; 
and the only thing they then have to obſerve is, whether the 
depth continues the ſame, which they know by their lines, or 


whether it grows ſhallower #6 eeming to have leſs water. 


If this laſt be the caſe, they that the Kraken is- raiſing him- 
ſelf nearer the ſurface, and then it is not time for them to ſtay 
any longer; they immediately leave off fiſhing, take to their oars, 


and} get away as faſt as they can. When they have reached the 


uſual depth of the place, and find themſelves out of danger, 
they lie upon their oars, and in a few minutes after they ſee this 
enormous monſter come up to the ſurface of the water; e 
. OWÞs 
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ſhows himſelf. ſufficiently,” though his whole body does not ap: 
pear, which in all likelihood no human eye ever beheld (except 
ing the young of this ſpecies, which ſhall afterwards be ſpoken 
of ;) its back or upper part, which ſeems: to he in appearance 
about an Engliſh mile and an half in circumſerence, (ſome ſay 
more, but I chuſe the leaſt for greater certainty) looks at firſt 
like a number of ſmall iſlands, ſurrounded with ſomething that 
floats and fluQuates like ſea-weeds. Here and there a larger 
riſing is obſerved like ſand-banks, on which various kinds of 
ſmall Fiſhes are ſeen continually leaping about till-they role; off 
into the water from the ſides. of it; at laſt ſeveral bright points 
or horns appear, which grow thicker and thicker the higher they 
riſe above the ſurface of the water, and ſometimes they ſtand-up 
as high and as large as the maſts of middle-{1z'd veſſels. - a1 
It ſeems theſe are the creature's arms, and, it is ſaid, if 
were to lay hold of the largeſt man of war, they would pull it 
down to the bottom. After this monſter has been on the ſurface 
of the water a ſhort time, it begins ſlowly to ſink again, and 
then the danger is as great as before; becauſe the motion of his 
linking cauſes ſuch a ſwell in the ſea, and ſuch an eddy or whirl- 
pool, that it draws every thing down with-it, like the current of 
the river Male, which has been deſcribed in its proper place. 
As this enormous Sea-animal in all probability may be -reckon'd 
of the Polype, or of the Star-fiſh kind, as ſhall hereafter be more 
fully proved, it ſeems that the parts which are ſeen riſing at its 
pleaſure, and are called arms, are properly the tentacula, or feel- 
ing inſtruments, called horns as well as arms. With theſe they 
move themſelves, and likewiſe gather in their food. + | 
Beſides theſe, for this laſt purpoſe the great Creator has alſo 
given this creature a ſtrong and peculiar ſcent, which it can emit 
at certain times, and by means of which it beguiles and draws 
other Fiſh to come in heaps about it. This animal has another 
ſtrange property, known by the experience of a great many old 
fiſhermen. They obſerve, that for ſome months the Kraken or 


Krabben is continually eating, and in other months he always 


voids his excrements. During this evacuation the ſurface. of the 
water 1s coloured with the excrement, and appears quite thick 
and turbid. This muddineſs 1s ſaid to be fo very agreeable to the 
ſmell or taſte of other Fiſhes, or to both, that they gather toge- 
ther from all parts to it, and keep for that purpoſe directly over 
the Kraken: he then opens his arms, or horns, ſeizes and ſwal- 
lows his welcome gueſts, and converts them, after the due time, 


by digeſtion, into a bait for other Fiſh of the ſame kind, I relate 
| what 
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what is affirmed by many; but I cannot give ſo certain aſſurances 
of this particular, as I can of the exiſtence of this ſurprizing 
creature; I do not ſind any thing in it abſolutely contrary 
to natute. As we can hardly expect an opportunity to examine 
this enormous ſea · animal alive, I am the more concerned that no- 
body embraced that nity which, according to the fol- 
lowing account, once did, and ps never more may offer, of 
ſeeing it entire when aead. The reverend Mr. Friis, conſiſtorial 
— miniſter of Bodoen in Nordland, and vicar of the college 
for promoting ehriſtian knowledge, gave me at the latter end of 
laſt year, When he was at Bergen, this relation; which I deliver 
again on his credit. 1 138 42-51 
In the year 2680'a Krake (perhaps a young and careleis one) 
came into the water that runs between the rocks and cliffs in the 
pariſh of Alſtahoug, though the general cuſtom of that creature 
is to keep always ſeveral leagues from land, and therefore of 
courſe they muſt die there. It happened that its extended long 
arms, or antenne, which this creature ſeems to uſe like the Snail, 
in turning- about, caught hold of ſome 'trees ſtanding near the 
water, which might eafily have been torn up 'by the roots ; 
but befide this, as it was found afterwards, he entangled himſelf 
in ſome openings or clefts in the rock, and therein ſuck ſo faſt, 
and hung ſo unfortunately, that he could not work himſelf out, 
but periſhed and putriſied on the ſpot. The carcaſe, which was 
a long while decaying, and filled great part of that narrow channel, 
made it almoſt impaſſable by its intolerable ſtench. oh 
The Kraken has never been known to do any great harm, except 
they have taken away the lives of thoſe who conſequently could 
not bring the tidings. I have never heard but one inſtance men- 
tioned, which happened a few years ago near Fridrichſtad, in the 
dioceſs of Aggerhuus. They ſay that two fiſhermen accidentally, 
and to their great ſurprize, fell into ſuch a ſpot on the water 
as has been before deſcribed, fall of a thick flime, almoſt like a 
moraſs They immediately ſtrove to get out of this place, but 
they had not time to turn quick enough to ſave themſelves 
from one of the Kraken's horns, which cruſhed the head of the 
boat ſo, that it was with great difficulty they ſaved their lives on 
the wreck, the* the weather was as calm as poſfible; for theſe 
monſters, like the Sea-ſnake, never appear at other times, 
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SITE TE... ] 
I have now given all the intelligence that has come to my 


confirmations. Knowledge concerning this vaſt, but hitherto hardly at all known 


Sea- animal; and now I ſhall relate farther, according to what I 
think is moſt probable, ſome properties that may be preſumed to 
belong to it. This may give ſome light into the hiſtory of it, and 
alſo ſerve as a farther confirmation 'of what has been faid concern- 
ing it. Mr. Luke Debes, in his Deſcription of Faroe, ſpeaks of 
certain iſland; which ſuddenly appear, and as ſuddenly. vaniſh. 


This was a thing no- body could comprehend ; ſo that one ought 


A notion of 
floating 


iſlands. 


not. to wonder at the common people, and even thoſe that were 
a degree above them, for looking upon thoſe moving iſlands to 
be inhabited by evil ſpirits, which appeared ſometimes in ſuch 
places where the ſea-men, by daily experience, knew very well 
that there was no ſuch thing as a rock, much leſs an iſland; but 
however, they often found ſomething at ſea which had the ap- 
pearance of land, and conſequently were confounded, made falſe 
reckonings, and were taken out of their courſe, and brought 
into the greateſt inconveniences *®, Many ſea-faring people give 


accounts of ſuch appearances of land, and their ſuddenly vaniſhing 


away, and particularly here in the North-ſea. Theſe iſlands, in 
the boiſterous ocean, cannot be imagined to be of the nature of 
thoſe real floating iſlands, that are ſeen on freſh and ſtagnated 
waters; and which I have obſerved, P. I. c. 3, are found here in 
Norway, and in other places, Theſe could not poſſibly hold or 
ſtand againſt the violence of the waves in the ocean, which break 
the largeſt veſſels ; and therefore our failors bave concluded this 
deluſion could come from no other than that great deceiver the 
devil. But, according to the laws of truth, we ought not ta 
charge this apoſtate ſpirit without a cauſe. I rather think that 
this devil, who ſo ſuddenly makes and unmakes theſe floating 
iſlands, is nothing elſe but the Kraken, which ſome ſea-faring 
people call Soe-draulen, that is, Soe-trolden, Sea- miſchief. What 
confirms me in this opinion is the following occurrence, quoted 
by that worthy Swediſh phyſician Dr. Urban Hierne, in his Short 
Introduction to an Enquiry into the Ores and Minerals of that 
country, p. 98, from Baron Charles Grippenhielm. The quota- 


* Concerning moving iſlands, ſee Everh. Harpelii Mund. Mirab. Tom. I. Lib. iv. 
cap. 20, 21; and in Thormod. Torf. there is a remarkable teſtimony of the ſame kind, 
concerning an iſland appearing in Breidefiord, on the coaſt of Iceland, Annales notant, 
emerſiſſe ex undis inſulam quandam vel rupes (An. 1345) antea nunquam viſas in ſinu 
[landiz Brediafiordo. Hiſt. Norw. P. IV. L. ix. c. viii. p. 477. It is a pity that he 
does not tell us whether it always remained there. 17 | 


tion 
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tion is as follows: © Amongſt the rocks about Stockholm there is 
ſometimes ſeen a certain tract of land, which at other times diſ- 
appears, and is ſeen again in another place. Burzus has placed 
this as an iſland in his map. The peaſants, who call it Gumars- 
ore, ſay that it is not always ſeen, and that it lies out in the open 
ſea, but I/could never find it. One Sunday, when I was out 
among the rocks, ſounding the coaſt, it happened that, in one 
9 ſaw ſomething like three points of land in the ſea, which 
urpris d me a little, and I thought that I had inadvertently 
Paſſed them over before.” Upon this, I called to a peaſant to 
enquire for Gummars-ore, but when he came we could ſee nothing 
of it; on which, the peaſant ſaid all was well, and that this prog- 
noſticated a ſtorm, or a great quantity of Fiſh, &c.” So far Grip- 
penhielm. Now who is it that cannot diſcover, at firſt ſight, 
that this viſible and inviſible Gummars-ore, with its points and 
gnoſtications of Fiſh, cannot poſſibly be any thing elſe but 
the Kraken, Krabben, or Soe-horven, improperly placed in a map 
by Burzus as an iſland. - Probably the creature keeps himſelf al- 
ways about that ſpot, and often riſes up amongſt the rocks and 
cliffs. 

What the credulous Ol. Magnus, in Hiſt. Septentr. Lib. xx. 
cap. 25, writes, of the Whale being ſo large, that his back is 
looked upon as an iſland ; and that people might land, light 
fires, and do various kinds of work upon' it, is a notoriouſly fabu- 
bulous and ridiculous romance. His words are: Unde plerum- 
que elevato dorſo ſuo ſuper undas, a navigantibus nihil aliud credi- 
tur eſſe, quam inſula. Itaque nautz ad illum appellunt & ſuper 
eum aſcendunt, palos figunt, naves alligant, focos pro cibis co- 
quendis accendunt. Donec tandem cetus, fentiens ignem, ſeſe in 
profundum mergat, &c. Arenas aliquando dorſo ſuo tollit, in 
quibus, ingruente tempeſtate, nautæ terram ſe inveniſſe gaudentes, 
anchoris demiſſis, falſa firmitate quieſcunt, ac ignes accenſos bellua 
ſentiens, ſubito commota ſe in aquas mergit, homineſque cum na- 
vibus, niſi anchoræ rumpantur, in profundum attrahit. We may 
eaſily ſee what gave occaſion for mixing the probable with the im- 
probable, by recollecting what has been obſerved above of the 
Kraken, of which people have had ſome imperſect idea for ſeve- 
ral ages back. Even Pliny, in his time, had heard ſome obſcure ac- 11 ,., nor en 
count of ſuch a Sea-animal as is here treated of. This may be jy wn 
concluded from his words in Lib. ix. cap. iv. © Maximum animal Pliay. 
in Indico mari Priſtris & Balæna eſt, in Gallico oceano Phyſeter, 
ingentis columnæ modo ſe attollens, altiorque navium velis dilu- 
viem quandam eructans. In Gaditano oceano ARBOR, in _ 

vaſtis 
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vaſtis diſpenſa ramis, ut ex eacauſa fretum nunquam intraſſe ere- 
datur. Apparent & ROTE appellate a ſimilitudine, quaternis 
diſtinctæ radiis, modiolos eorum oculis duobus utrinque clauden- 
tibus Tonis.” The double account that is here given of à crea- 
ture which reſembles a Wheel, ſeparated into rays, or à tree, 
with ſuch large branches that it cannot get through a channel, 
ſeems to agree with the accounts of the Kraken already given, 
with his many large horns or branches, as it were ſpringing up from 
its body, which is round . Both theſe deſcriptions confirm my 
former ſuppoſitions, namely, that this Sea-animal belongs to the 
Polype or Star-fifh ſpecies, which have been particularly deſcribed 
in the preceding chapter. Tt ſeems to be of that Polypus kind 
which is called by the Dutch Zee-ſorine, by Rond and 
Geſner Stella Arboreſcens, i. e. a Star which ſhoots its rays into 
branches like thoſe of trees, according to the more exact doſerip- 
tion juſt referred to, where I gave it the name of Meduſs's Head. 
What I have farther to obſerve is, that this curl'd ſort of Star- 
fiſh, with ſo many branches or ' rays, is very apt to ſtick to, and 
entangle themſelyes in the weeds and ſhrubs that grow at the bot- 
tom of the ſea, and are often drawn up with them by the fiſher- 
men. When they are dried, and their branches are ſhrunk 'in, they 
are ſeldom above ſix or eight inches in diameter; but when they 
are juſt taken out of the water they are much larger,” A very 
worthy perſon told me he had ſome of them of an extraordinary 
bigneſs ; and others have ſeen them above four times as large as 
the common ſize, ſplaſhing the water about with their numerous 
branches or arms. | a RD 
Theſe Meduſa's-heads are ſuppoſed, by ſome ſea-ſaring people 
here, to be the young of the great Sea-krake ;/ perhaps they are 
their ſmalleſt ovula : and I do not doubt but it is the ſame 
Meduſa's-head, or Stella Arboreſcens, of which Mr. Griffith 
Hogues treats in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions. This havin 
Juſt come into my hands, I ſhall inſert it; and ſhall likewiſe ad 
to it, what has been quoted in the preceding chapter. © Il a 
decouvert une nouvelle eſpece d'Etoile de mer, laquelle fort du 
rocher par une eſpece de pedicule, & elle exprime exactement la 
figure rayonnee de la fleur d'une Ficoide. Mais cette fleur eſt 


In that ancient manuſcript called Speculum Regale, becauſe it is aſcribed to 
the Norvegian king Sverre, 01 Wormius, who had the treatiſe in his hands, found 
ſome few words, which ſeem to allude to this the largeſt creature of the ocean; 
for when, in his Muſeum, p. 279, he is enumerating the various ſorts of Whales, 
he coneludes, p. 280, with the Allowing words: Reſtat una ſpecies, quam Hafgufe 
vocant, cujus magnitudo latet, cum raro conſpiciatur. Illi, qui fe corpus vachſſe 
narrant, ſimiliorem inſulæ quam Beſtiæ volunt, nec unquam ejus invenmtum cadaver, 
quocirca ſunt qui exiſtiment, non niſi duo ejus generis in natura eſſe. ; 


preſque 
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preſque ſenſitive. Au moindre attouchement elle ſe replie, & va 


cacher avec ſon pedicule dans le rocher, dou elle etoit ſortie. 
Ses rayons ſont des bras, qui ont bien l'air de ceux d'un Polype. 
Quel charme pour un Phyſicien, que de poſſeder un Polype de 
cette grandeur, & quelles obſervations n'y feroit il pas fur Paccro- 
iſſement & la reparation de ſes parties?” Biblioth. Raiſonee, T. 
xxxvii. p. 266. However this may be, it remains an unqueſtion- 
able truth, that certain kinds of Polypus's grow to a monſtrous 
fize. Athanaf. Kircher ſays, in his Mund. Subterran. P. J. p. 99, 
that in the Sicilian ſeas there are found a kind of Star-fiſh, which 
have ten rays, or branches, and a body as big as that of a man: 
but this bears no proportion to the bigneſs of a Whale, which 
Athenæus, in Lib. xiii. cap. vi. attributes to ſome of them. Pliny, 
lib, ix. cap. xxx. ſpeaks of a fort of Polypus of a monſtrous 
ſize, by the name of Ozzna , becauſe it diffuſes a ſtrong ſmell ; 
for which reaſon other Fiſh are apt to follow them. This ſingu- 
larity agrees exactly with what has been faid already about the 
Norvegian Krake, * Mire omnibus marinis expetentibus odorem.” 
Concerning the ſaid Polypus Pliny relates in the ſame place, 
according to the account he had received from L. Lucullus, the 
proconſul of Bætica, ſeFeral ſtrange ſtories about their ſize and 
ſtrength ; as that they lay along the coaſt, where they would 
ſteal the merchants goods, and drag them away with their long 


claws; fo that they were obliged to ſet dogs upon them: that 


thoſe animals could not bear the ſtrong ſmell, and were alſo 
ſeverely handled by the 'creatures ; and that it was with great 
difficulty they killed them with iron forks, &c. Namque 
& afflatu terribili canes agebat, nunc extremis crinibus flagellatos, 
nunc robuſt ioribus brachiis, clavoram modo incuſſos, ægreque 
multis tridentibus confici potuit.” We learn from all this, that the 
Polype, or Star-fiſh, or, as we call it here, the whole genus of 
Kors-Trold, have, amongſt their various ſpecies, ſome that are 
much larger than others; and, according to all appearance, even 
the very largeſt inhabitants of the ocean. If the axiom be true, 
that greatneſs or littleneſs makes no change in the ſpecies, then 
this Krake muſt be of the Polypus kind, notwithſtanding its 
enormous ſize. All that I have further to add is this, that 


had power to ſtop a ſhip under full fail, we may conclude it 
is impoſſible that it ſhould be that ſmall Fiſh, which from the 
fable is called Remora, and is not bigger than a Herring. I 


Immo vero potius quod ſuave quippiam oleat. Græci ideo vocant hν H, hoc 


ſeculo Neapolitani Muſchardinum. Jacobus Dalecampius in Notis ad Plin. L. cit. 
PART II. K kk have 


A fable about 
the ſmall Fiſt 


were we to credit the old vulgar opinion, concerning a Fiſh that Reno 
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have one of theſe in my collection; it has a roughneſs on the 
head, ſomething like a file, with which ſome people are ſo 
ſimple as to imagine, that this little diminutive creature can per- 
form the extraordinary operation mentioned abopee e 
The learned jeſuit Gaſp. Schottus, in his Phyſica Curioſa, 
cap. xiv. has thoroughly examined into the nature and proba- 
bility of this account; and has confuted the learned Kircher 
entirely in this point. Among other reaſons that are given for a 
ſhip's being ſtopt in her courſe in the middle of the fea, tho 
under ſull fail with a good wind, which is an undeniable fact, he 
reckons the conflux of rivers from ſeveral places ſtruggling toge- 
ther to be one cauſe. This opinion has — probability, and 
that ſtrange effect is really owing to this cauſe in ſome places: 
but be it as it will, I am apt to think that the Kors-Trold, or 
Soe-Drawl, ſo much talked of by the ſailors, and which they 
reckon an evil ſpitit, can be no other than the Kraken, which, 
according to the deſeription given above, ſeems to be able with 
its arms, or horns, to bring about this ſtrange effect. Hence, 
perhaps, it is called, among many other names, by that of 
Anker-Trold ; tho' I do not in the leaſt inſiſt upon this con- 
jecture being true, but willingly ſubmit my ſuppoſitions in 
this, and every other dubious matter, to the judgment of thoſe 
that are better experienced. If I was an admirer of uncertain 
reports, and fabulous ſtories, I might here add much more con- 
cerning this and other Norvegian Sea-monſters, whoſe exiſtence I 
will not take upon me to deny ; but do not chuſe, by a mixture 
of uncertain relations, to make ſuch accounts appear doubtful, as 
I myſelf believe to be true and well atteſted. _ I ſhall there- 
fore quit the ſubje& here, and leave it to future writers on this 
plan, to complete what I have imperfectly ſketched out, by 
further experience, which is always the beſt inſtructor. 
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'  Cantaining an accqunt of the Norwegian nation. 


duc Tt 1.c/Theranciant inbalitantt of Norway, the Celto-Scythians were driven 
e by, bt mgonper ated. with Aſers, or Aftatics., Sz cT, II. Their mixing in 
later times with various nations; their expeditions ta other countries, 
even to America, before it was diſcovered by the Spaniards, SRC T. III. Va- 
"rious flange colonies come in, and are received in Norway. SEC T. IV. The 
farure, firength, and complexion of the Norwegians. St cr. V. Their genius, 
_ and oxyerineſt in variant kinds, of work, arts, and bodily exerciſes: 
Scr. VI. Their capacity for . literature and improvements of the mind. 
Scr. VII. The gualities of their mind, their. complaiſance, fidelity, and va- 
tour, which makes them quarrelfome of late years; their ambition and 
beſpitality to flrangers. SEC r. VIII. Great age that many of them live to. 
Ser. K n t 16 which they avs fahjett, 
vn Hf, 43 3 
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8 1 has > react to deſcribe the PR ſtate . 
0 Norway * the climate, the animals, as quadrupedes, way 8 


de bich are peculiar to it, I ſhould now be glad Wan, 


to lay down my pen, having in a manner fulfilled my promiſe ; 
nor 4s it comvenicnt,:in my preſent circumſtances, to proceed any 
further 5 lot it was: my intention at the beginning to ſtop here. 
I did not dun it neceſſary, in a natural hiſtory, to treat of the 
inhabitants of Norway, their genius, cuſtoms, &c, but as theſe 
particulars may not be ſaid to exceed the bounds of a natural hiſ- 
tary, and ſame. readers may be of opinion, that an hiſtorian who 
would give himnſelf the trouble to deſcribe inanimate and irra- 
tional. beings, in any particular country, ought not entirely to 
omit-the nobleſt works of God.; I mean the rational inhabitants of 
it, their qualities, nature, genius, manners, &c. I ſhall therefore 
gve-8 ſhort ſketch of theſe, and leave it for others to enlarge on 
the ſubject, and comet the faults I may commit. However, I 
hope I ſhall benen Lam not a native of Nor- 
my nel. 

Ihe arigin of che Norwegian nation is a ſubject that I did not 
lb to treat of, I ſhall extract what I have to fay on this ſub- 
ject from Snoro, Sturleren, Thormodus, Torfzus, and Jonas 
Ramus, who give as full an account as can be expected in a 

PaxrT II, L11 matter 
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matter of ſuch obſcurity, which is filled, like the hiſtories of 
other countries, with confuſed accounts, and uncertain conjec- 
ture; what it amounts to in ſhort is this, namely, that the moſt 
ancient or firſt inhabitants of Norway left the country juſt before 
the birth of Chriſt, and incorporated with a ſwarm of Aſers, or 
Aſiatics, that came into the north, conducted by Othin, who 
made himſelf maſter of the firſt, or Celto-Scythian inhabitants. 
The Laplanders and Finlanders, are doubtleſs, the progeny. of 
the ancient Norwegians, who then retired farther north, to that 
extenſive chain of mountains called Kolen, and to Lapland or 

Finmark, which extend on both fides of thoſe mountains. There 
the deſcendants of the firſt Norwegians ſtill obſerve the manners 
and cuſtoms of their anceſtors ; from which they deviate in no- 
thing but in ſome little cultivation of their lands, and live chiefly 
by hunting, and procuring graſs for their rain- deer. Theſe ani- 
mals ſupply them with food, cloaths, and covering for their huts, 
or tents, which they move, according to their liking, from place 
to place. Thus did the ancient Germans live, according to Ta- 
citus ; not to mention the patriarchs of old, who thus migrated, 
and changed their habitations in the eaſtern countries. 

The Aſers, or Othin's followers, which moſt probably were 
driven out of Aſia by Pompey the Great, and ſpread themſelves 
to the north, as far as they found inhabitable countries ; but did 
not envy the ancient inhabitants of Norway their retreat among 
the cold mountains of Kolen and Finmark, the eaſtern fide of 
which was peopled, on the ſame motive, by fugitives from Swe- 
den and Finland, near the Bothnic bay, who have given the 
country and people their name in common, as they had met with 
the ſame hard fate of being expelled from their country by the 
Aſers. It is uncertain, however, whether theſe two kinds of fu- . 
gitives have coaleſced into one people; for to this day there is 
a difference in their language, and ſome Finlanders ſpeak Queenſk, 
or Quznſk, but what language that is I cannot ſay; but if I may 
be allowed to conjecture, I ſuppoſe it to be the language of the 
ancient Norwegians, who were united with the Finlanders from 
the Swediſh fide. 
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The famous diſtri Quænanger, in the manor of Nordland, W*ner, an 


ancient peo- 


where the fabulous Rudbeck ſuppoſes his Northern Amazonian, vie. 
or female republic to have exiſted, and the rock Quinens, or 
Quenenſheide;' and alſo Quinsfiord Quinens, or Quenens Ely, 
and Quendal in Liſterlehn; and likewiſe Quenſhagen in Laerdal, 
are well known. There is a famous diſtri in Sandhordlehn, 
now a pariſh, called Queenherret (corruptly Quindherred, from 
a groundleſs tradition, that all the men were killed there) which 
preſerves, perhaps, the memory of the name which the ancient 
Norwegians, or part of them had bore, like their baniſhed coun- 
trymen in the mountains of Kolen, who are ſtill called Queener, 
and the language the Queeniſh. If Thore, the father of Nor, 
who is ſaid to have given our country the name of Norway, as 
the Norwegian chronicles tell us, was king of Gothland, Finland, 
and Quenland ; this laſt, I think, muſt have been Norway, tho' 
moſt authors think this country is ſituated near Findland, or at 
the end of the Bothnic bay. 

It is very juſt with regard to the later Finlanders according to 
Arngrimus's Crymographia, L. 11. fol. 214. and particularly by 
Thorm. Torf's Hiſt. Norw. p. 1. Lib. 3. Cap. xx1v. p. 160. 
where he ſays, © Naumudatos Halogia in Norvegia provinciam 
verſus orientem excipit Jamtia & illam Helſingia ſequitur Quenja- 
tum Finnia.” We ſee by this, that the Queners are placed next 
to the Helſingers, and Jamters, not far from the borders of Nor- 
way. It is not improbable therefore, that thoſe ancient Queners 
which were expelled by the Aſers, tranſplanted their name there 
with their colony, and much later, namely, in King Hagen Mag- 
nuſſen's time, by ſpreading have ſtraggled again back croſs the 
mountains of Kolen, to viſit the land of their anceſtors. They 
did not come indeed like friends; for the hiſtory of the aforeſaid 
king ſays, that Quener, and Kyrialer, perhaps Kareler, made an 
incurſion into Nordland, and particularly into Helyeland, perhaps 
ſpirited up by the tradition of their anceſtors being expelled from 
that country. If this conjeQure (for certainty is not to be ex- 
pected in the hiſtory of thoſe ancient times) ſeems as probable as 
any other, it anſwers to the remark made on their name, by 
Gerh. Schining, in his treatiſe lately publiſhed, called the Geogra- 
phy of ancient Norway; where the word Quenes or Quener, ac- 
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cording't to ti 11:4. 29. is ſaid to figrify/ a fugitive, or an un- 
ſettled petple. Howeven, that ingenious author is not of my 


Opinion, by his Tecking for their ancient habitation in Biarmelandz 
or the Riifliah — of Samojeden, ſuppoſing that they retired 
toward the Bethnic bay“. Bit the ſound of a Name, in my 
opinion is not ſufficient to tftabliſh-the truth of hiſtory. Which 
of theſt conjectures is beſt founded, appears from the Iceland, and 
other monuments collected by the learned Thormodus Torfzus, 
who has cleared up this point, by ſhewing, that tho the Aſers 
partly expelled; and partly united to chem the Idigenæ, or ancient 
inhabitants of the North, who were under the ex- 
tenſive names of Celtæ, Cimbri, and Goths: ''- Theſe received the 
language and manners of the Aſers, and began to cultivate the 
lands, and to forfake their anceſtors more fample way of living; 
In the mean time, chey were not all willing to ſubmit do this 
great reformation and the many new cuſtoms introduced, which 
the vulgar generally reject without examination in all ages. 

There Was no other means left for ſuch than to lobe out for 
habitations farther to the north, towards Finmarken, whither the 
Finlanders had retired before. Thoſe that remaine# behind, and 
obſtinately perfiſted in the old cuſtoms, and wort the ancient 
dreſs, were looked upon as aliens, and called Keltrings, i. e. the 
deſcendants of the Celters, or Celtz: This is the derivation of 
that deſpicable name given us in the Nova Litteraria Maris Baltici 
et Septentr. ad Ann. MDCXCIX. mens. Fun. in a letter from that 
great antiquarian Ottho Sperlingius, a Norvegian by birth, to the 
Lubeck collectors of the ſaid journal, a few words Trom which T 
ſhall introduce on the credit of the ſaid author. 

Aſa quippe in ſeptentrionem venientes miſeram hanc vitam 
cenſebant, quam Celtz priores incolæ ducebant veteris fimplicitatis 


0 John Schefferus in his Lapponia, Chap. vr. P. 46. is very uncertain of the 
origin of the Fin, and Laplanders, and is of opinion, that they cannot be derived 
from the Ruſſians, Swedes, or Norvegians; becauſe the ſtature of their body is leſs, 
neither are they ſo corpulent, and their complexion, and hair dark brown, which is 
the reverſe of the other northern people. But this argument ſeems to me of no great 
weight, becauſe as the children of Adam, ve derive our origin from one country. 
But by length of time, and difference of climates, are become very unlike one ano- 
ther, both in ſize and complexion, for the extreme cold in which Ny F in-La landers 
live, in the frigid zone, does not only obſtruct their growth, but likewiſe makes 
their complexion dark as well as hot climates, which M. Buffon — i in N 


natural hiſtory, T. 111. p. 527. and again in ſect. 3. 
2 memores 
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memores; unde non mirum in ſeptentrione Celticum nomen peni- 
tus deletum eſſe, cum nemo Celtis amplius ſimilis eſſe vellet, ſed 
omnes, ut Aſæ, magnificentius vitam inſtituere cuperent. Hinc in 
Landnama Saga, libro de origine Iſlandorum ſcripto, P. 111. c. 10. 
p. 102. Varo their ſua vel buner, ad menn bugdu ad Aſer vero 
thar kuammer, i. e. Tam bene veſtiti erant ut exiſtimarent ho- 
mines, Aſas illuc adveniſſe. Hinc Aſas quoque vix homines ſed 
Deos potius credebant eſſe, atque Othinum ſuum inde Helgi As 
ſanctum Deum et magnum Aſam yocarunt, &c.---Talem igitur 
faſtum cum præ ſe facerent Aſæ et Aſiatici in his regionibus, Celtæ 
ut mendicabula quædam hominum haberi cœperunt, et ab Aſis Kel- 
tringer ideo dicti fuerunt; quod vocabulum, apud Danos eſt adhuc 


in uſu,” fic enim mendicos et viliſſimos quoſque hominum vocare 


pergunt. Terminatio ſane vocis ing, ſignificat talem qui a Celtis 
prodiit ut Ungling dicitur qui ab Ingo deſcendit. Skioldinger, qui 
a Skioldo,  Lodbrookinger qui a Regnero Lodbrok rege, ita Kel- 
tringer illi dici cœperunt Aſis, qui a Celtis non ab Aſis exierant, &c. 

ble to this account of the deſcendants of the ancient 
diſtreſſed Celtæ or Kelters, particularly in Denmark, perhaps one 
might with as good a foundation, or at leaſt with ſome probabi- 


lity, ſuppoſe that the Queners driven ſo far north, after uniting 


with the Bothnic Finlanders, or Fænner (for they are alſo called 
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Fennones et Fannones who had been alſo expelled by the Swedes) Finlanders, 


and Fin- 


gave riſe to the nickname Fanter amongſt us. This name we Laplanders. 


apply to a vagabond, idle ſett af people, who ſtrole about the 
country, and who live by begging, cheating, and thieving; not 
unlike thoſe we call Tartars in Denmark, Zieguener in Germany, 
Egyptians in France, and Gipſies in England. But though I am 
willing to give up this ſuppoſition relating to the Name; yet I 
believe that the ancient inhabitants of Norway, who would not 
ſubmit to the more poliſhed manner of living, the new dreſs, and 
the cultivation of lands, were baniſhed the country. I am con- 
firmed in this by what Mr. Peter Hogſtrom, who lived a great 


while amongſt the Fin-Laplanders, informs us in, his deſcription 


of Lapmark, Chap. n. ſea. 3. that the Fin-Laplanders inſiſt 
upon it, that their anceſtors were proprietors of all Sweden, but 
were expelled, and by degrees were confined within very narrow 
limits, juſt as the Amorites forced the children of Dan into the 
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mountains, and would not ſuffer them to come down into the 
valley. Judges xxxiv. which the faid writer admits of. This 
author agrees with us in this Hypotheſis, namely, that they were 
the firſt that took poſſeſſion of thoſe parts after the flood *, . 
We may farther learn from the Norvegian chronicles, that 
thoſe ancient inhabitants which were expelled, had particular 
kings, or chiefs who preſided over them, beſides the kings of 
Norway to whom they were tributaries; for Mr. Jonas Ramus 
in the life of king Hagen the Great, informs us, “ that thoſe 
of Finmark, had for a long time neglected to pay thoſe taxes 
which they ought to have paid to the kings of Norway. On this 
account, king Hagen ſent Giſſer Galde, an Icelander, to Fin- 
Monen king marken, who executed his commiſſion ſo well, that Morten, king 
of the Finns went in perſon to king Hagen, who was then at 
Nidros, and there paid him the taxes as he was in duty bound, 


and gave farther aſſurances of his fidelity and obedience. Hiſt, of 
the kings of Norway, p. 304- 


68 © T0. 10 


The more modern Norvegians, like the reſt of the northern 
nations, were a mixture of the remaining Celto-Scythians, and 
the new race of Aſers, or Aſiatics, who ſpread and ſtrengthened 
themſelves, by a more civilized manner of living, + ſometimes 
under the government of one, and ſometimes of many kings. 
Theſe both before and after chriſtianity was introduced, but 
chiefly in the tenth century, under king Harold Haarfager, who 

of the tran. ſuppreſſed all the petty kings, and conſequently, raiſed many 


ugrations of . . . 
many Nor- malecontents, ſent ſeveral colonies out of the country to inhabit 
ans Iceland, Greenland, Færorne, Hetland, and the Orkneys. 


countries in 

3 * Gerhard Schoning, in the ancient Geography of Norway, ſays, Sect. $. i 

Europe. That they formerly in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of our Peninſula, have been 
ſo numerous, that they ſent colonies to the Daniſh iſlands, and that Feyen took its 
name from them (viz. Finns.) The great Hugo Grotius is of this opinion, and that 
they mult have been the oldeſt, and at firſt the only inhabitants of Norway and Swe- 
den, and have ſince been driven by the anceſtors of the preſent inhabitants who came 
from Germany, to the moſt barren parts of the North, as the ancient Britons were 
forced by the Anglo-Saxons to leave England, and retire into Wales. 

+ See Chap. x. Sect. 1, 2, 3. A ſimilitude in the Norwegian Peaſants manner of 
living, and the Georgians, may perhaps ſtrengthen the tradition, that the Aſers, or 
followers of Othin were Aſiatics, and particularly that they were Mountaineers ex- 
pelled by Pompey the Great, from Caucaſus, and Ararat, betwixt the Euxine, and 


the Caſpian-ſea. 
* Not 
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Not to mention their many warlike expeditions to Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, Sicily, Calabria, 
Greece, and the eaſt. Of theſe powerful and fortunate expeditions 
Thorm. Torfæus gives an account at large. An extract of the moſt 
important of them is to be found in Geſtæ et Veſtigia Danor. 
extra Dan. Tom. 1. et 11. In Chriſt. Reitzer's dedication of 
Thormodus Torfæus Hiſt. Rerum Norvegicar. to king Fred. IV. 
where he briefly ſpeaks thus : © Leges hic quales quantique illi 
ſuerunt tui majores. Videbis Haraldos, Olafos, Magnos, Suerreres, 
Haquinos, et fateberis, illos in fortitudine prudentia ſanctitate ne 
celeberrimis quidem quos habuit antiquitas regibus ceſſiſſe. Quid? 
quod imperitabant genti ex qua tot fortiſſimi viri, tot prodiere 
> Heroes, digni certe quos ne neſciat unquam orbis quam ingentia 
eorum fuerint facta, quæque ſudore ſuo et ſanguine adepti ſint 
decora, æternus annalium colat honos. Hæc enim illa gens, quæ 
olim ſimul cum tuis Danis, ſub nomine Normannorum, per om- 
nem fere, qua claſſibus adiri queat, Europam, victricia arma cir- 
cumtulit. Hæc gens, quæ toti illi, quod Norvegiam, Britanniamque 
et ſeptentrionalem Americæ oram interluit, mari jura poſuit; inſu- 
las omnes coloniis complens, chriſtianamque ſimul mox cum novis 
his colonis inducens religionem. Hinc Rolfus ille Neuſtriæ do- 
mitor, qui non pedibus magis quam victoriis, disjunctiſſimas perva- 
gabat terras. Hinc Tancredus, cui in privato domo quot filii, tot 
fere etiam, inaudito per omnia ſecula exemplo, futuri naſcebantur 
principes: virtute ſola apud exteras nationes quæ, ad poſteros etiam 
tranſmitterent, imperia facturi. Hinc regis Magni Nudipedis filius 
Sigurdus, qui in Hiſpania, devictis terra marique Saracenis, ex- 
actis Sicilia Mauris, adſerta Chriſtianis Syria ac Palæſtina, Aſiam, 
Africamque et Europam admirationis ſua fama conjunxit. Hinc 
denique ut reliquos omnes taceam, magnus ille Angliæ rex Wil- 
helmus Conqueſtor, &c.“ 
It will not be improper here to give an account of an extraor- e 
dinary ſea- expedition of the Norwegians to North-America, tho "33 
pa- 


but little known. This country is now poſſeſſed by the French, fore the 


niards. 


* In the London Magazine of June 1725, we are informed that the inhabitants 
of theſe laſt mentioned iſlands, which in fact are alienated from Norway, ſtill talk 
the Norwegian diale&t ; many of the people, eſpecially in the more northern iſles, 
ſpeak the Norze, or corrupt Daniſh, which, in ſome places, is the firſt language 
their children learn. | | 

and 
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and is very advantageous to them, becauſe of their great fiſheries 
there, to the loſs of the Norwegians. This country, by the right 
of prior poſſeſſion, might have, ex jure primi occupantis, ſtill 
belonged to the latter, if their anceſtors had exerciſed more lenity 
towards the natives: and it is not improbable that ſome of the 
deſcendants of the Norwegian colony, are to be found there at 
this day. 

Upon inquiry, it ſeems plain to me (tho it might appear 
improbable at firſt view) that the Norwegians had ſailed to Ame- 
rica, many centuries before the Spaniards, and that this voyage 
was performed by thoſe Norwegians who were ſettled in Iceland 
and Greenland. It may, in ſome meaſure, ſatisfy the curioſity of 
thoſe that have been long enquiring into the poſſibility and man- 
ner of peopling that part of the world, by the deſcendants of 
Noah *, to ſhew how practicable it was for theſe northern nations. 
This may be ſeen by the following account, of the Norwegians 
ſailing to the ſouth-weſt from Greenland to Vinland, which could 
have been no other than America. I ſhall here inſert the words 
of that ingenious Icelander Arngrimius Jona, in his hiſtory. of 
Greenland, chap. 1x and x. from page 43 to 52, © Herjolf an 
Icelander. and his fon Biorn, uſed annually to travel from place 
to place, trading with various forts of merchandize. But while 
Herjolf was once in Norway, he formed a ſcheme of going to 
live in Greenland, which he accordingly put in execution, and 
ſettled at Herjolfnæs, which lies on the eaſt-fide of that country. 
When Biron returned to Norway, and heard that his father was 
gone to Greenland, he would not ſo much as caſt anchor there, 
but rather choſe to go in queſt of his father in the ſtrange and 
remote parts of Greenland. Though he had nobody on board 
that knew any thing of the courſe they were to ſteer, nor had 


ever been that voyage himſelf, he ſet fail without compaſs or 


pilot, which appears plainly by this hiſtory. It is ſaid that he 
judged of the points of the compaſs by the courſe of the fun, and 


* The poſlibility of this diſputed point might be proved, by ſuppoſing that the 
American continent was anciently joined to Europe and Africa; for Plato relates 
in his Timæus, that the Egyptian prieſts told Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, who 
lived about 600 years before Chriſt, that in old time, beyond the Straits of Gi- 
bralter, there was a very extenſive country called Atlantis, larger than all Europe 
and Africa, which was ſwallowed up by. a great earthquake, and only left its name 
to the Atlantic ocean. | 
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by what he had heard of the country, he gueſſed at what point 
it lay. So bold and adventrous were the ancients. The firſt three 
days he was at ſea, he ſteered his courſe weſtward, then the 
wind chopt about to the north, and as they did not know their 
courſe, they were driven to the ſouthward, When the north-wind 
had done blowing, and they had failed about twenty-four hours, 
they ſaw land at a diſtance. When they approached nearer to the 
coaſt, they found it a flat and level country, free from rocks, 
and very woody. They landed there, and then put to ſea again, 
and failed from thence to the north-weſt, and before they made 
Greenland, they ſaw two iſlands, which they paſſed in their 
courſe. The following ſummer, in the year of Chriſt 1002, 
Biorn failed to Norway, and informed Erich Jarl, who then 
reigned there, that he had ſeen two unknown iſlands in his voyage, 
but had not landed upon them. This did not pleaſe the king, 
who- blamed Biorn becauſe he could give no better account of 
thoſe iſlands which he had ſeen. Upon this he failed from Nor- 
way to Greenland a ſecond time. | 
Leif, ſon of Erich Rode, was reſolved to tread in his father's 
eps, who firſt diſcovered Greenland, and therefore did not let 
thoſe iſlands mentioned above, remain long unknown. He ac- 
cordingly determined to ſet fail in a ſtout ſhip with thirty-five 
men, under his father's direction, who was then an old man. But 
as Erich Rode was riding with his ſon, in order to embark, his 
horſe fell with him, which he looked upon as an ill omen, and 
therefore turned back and went home ; however, Leif purſued 
his voyage. The firſt land that he diſcovered was the laſt that 
Biron had ſeen, and the neareſt to Greenland ; here he caſt an- 
chor, and went aſhore, and found nothing but flat ſtones and ice 
in the country, but no graſs or herbage; from theſe ſtones he 
gave it the name of Helleland. He afterwards failed from thence 
and diſcovered the other iſland that Biron had ſeen. This was an 
even level country, without any rocks, and very woody; the ſand 
on the coaſt was remarkably white. Leif gave this country the name 
of Marckland. They failed from thence and ſteered their courſe 
to the ſouth-weſt, with a north-eaſt wind, and diſcovered a third 
country in forty-eight hours, which they thought preterable to 
the others. Near the north part of this country, they found a 
ſmall iſland, where they landed; from thence they failed weſt- 
PaxrT II. Nnn ward, 
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ward, round a point of land into a ſmall harbour, and run the 
ſhip into a creek. 0 Dil en e n 
This country appeared to them to be very agrerable and fer- 
tile, which induced them to winter there. Beſides all other kind 
of fiſh which the ſea and freſh- waters afforded in great plenty, 
they found there a very latge kind of falmon. The winter was 
not ſevere, nor was there ſo much froſt and ſnow as in Iceland 
or Greenland, and they could fee the ſun full fox hours in the 
ſhorteſt day. They likewiſe found both vines and grapes, which 
the Greenlanders had never ſeen before; but they had a German 
with them, who was no ſtranger to that ſort of fruit, and faid 
he was born in a country where great quantities of vines grew: 
Leif ſtayed there all the winter, and returned to Greenland in 
the ſpring, giving this country the name of Viinland . 
Leif found theſe countries, viz. Helleland, Markland, and 
Vinland, uninhabited at his arrival; but this is denied by the 
next adventurers who ſailed to the ſame countries. Thorvald, 
Leif's brother, was the next that made a voyage to Viinland, with 
thirty men, and wintered where his brother Leif had been before, 
and lived in the ſame huts that he had built when he wintered 
there. During the winter Thorval reconnoitred the weſtern part 
of the country, and in the ſummer following he took a ſurvey of 
the eaſtern part. The third ſummer he viewed all the iſlands to 
the weſtward, which were uninhabited. His ſhip was damaged, 
by running a-ground on a large promontory, fo that he was 
obliged to repair it there. He found that the keel had received 
ſome damage, and turned his veſſel bottom upwards, at the extre- 
mity of that promontory, which they therefore called Kizlarnzs, 
in Daniſh Kiolnæs. In ſearching the eaſtern parts, they gave 
names to many places, rivers, &c. One place they called Krofſ- 
ſanas, or Kaarſnas, which ſhall be taken notice of hereafter. 
Not far from thence they diſcovered three ſmall boats, which 
they called Hudkeiper ; there were three men in each boat; of 
theſe every third man was aſleep. Their manner of building 
That ancient writer, Adamus Bremenſis, takes notice of the voyage to Viinland 
no negro lk: 
dicitur Winland, eo quod ibi vites ſponte e vie 8 ve 


& fruges ibi non ſeminatas abundare non fabuloſa opinione, ſed certa Danorum com- 
perimus narratione.“ Adam. Bremenſ. lib. de ſitu Daniæ, p. 36 edit. Elzevir. 
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veſſels in thoſe ancient times is entirely unknown at preſent ; they 
were made of ſkins and ribs, or bones, which they tied er 
with twigs. Theſe kind of boats they called Hudkeipa. They 
killed eight of theſe men, but the ninth; eſcaped. Soon after they 
found prodigious numbers of the- inhabitants coming towards 
them, who with their bows and arrows ſhot at the Greenlanders. 
By this Thorvald was convinced that this was not a barren un- 
peopled country. Theſe people were formerly called Skrelinger. 
Myritius, who calls them pygmæos bicubitales, ſays, that they 
are a few weak, deſpicable wretches, that have no ſtrength or 
courage. He alſo calls them Skrælingers; and adds, that they 
live to the weſt of Greenland; that if they were ever ſo many in 
number there is not much to be feared 15 them. However, 
we find that in the year 1379, a party of the Skrzlingers made 
an excurſion into Greenland, and murdered eighteen of the 
Chriftian natives of that country. _ 

But to return to our hiſtory of Thorvald ; whilſt this multi- 
tude of Skrælingers diſcharged ſhowers of arrows into the veſſel, 
the Greenlanders defended: themſelves with boards, with which 
they covered the veſſel, faſtening them together with twigs, ſo 
that hardly any of the crew were wounded. In a very ſhort time 
the Skrælingers began to be in want of arrows, and then retired 
all together, without doing any farther damage. 

Thorvald was the only perſon who ſuffered in this attack, for 
he received a wound in the cheek, of which he died, He was 
buried on a point of land, where, by his deſire, they erected 
two croſſes, one at his head the other at his feet, and from chat, 
this point was called Kroſſanæs, or Kaarſnæs. 

Thorrald ſeemed to know ſomething of his approachihg end ; 
_ for he was very fond of that point of land, and faid that he de- 
" fam ed to remain there. They ftaid the remaining part of the winter 
on n Viinland; in the ſpring — thei ſhip with vines, and 
the boat with grapes, and ſailed back to Greenland in good con- 
dition. The third ſon of Erich Rodes, and brother to Leif and 
Thorvald, whoſe name was Thorſten, ſailed from Greenland 
with his wife and children, and all his family, in all twenty-five 
perſons, with an intent to fetch his brother's corple, in order to 


interr it in his native country. But mecting with. contrary winds, 
I | he 
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he was driven back again to Greenland, to a place called Lyſefiord, 
it being very late in the autumn, where he, as well as moſt of 
his people, died of the plague. During the winter their bodies 
were put into cheſts and preſerved, and in the ſpring they were all 
carried to Erichsfiord, and decently interred. 

Thorſten's wife, whoſe name was Gudrid, ſurvived him, ns 
afterwards married an Icelander, who was called Thorſin Karlſefne, 
and was but lately come to Greenland from Norway. This Thor- 
fin was perſuaded by his wife and others to go to Viinland. Ac- 
cordingly he ſet fail with fixty men, beſides his wife and five 
other women. He alſo took with him as many heads of cattle as 
he could ſtow in the ſhip, and had the liberty of living in Lief's 
houſe, for it was not given him. He arrived ſafe at Viinland, 
where there was no ſcarcity of any thing neceſſary to ſupport life; 
for beſides plenty of fiſh, and the fruits of the earth, they found 
a large whale driven upon the ſhore, of the ſort which they call 
reid-whale ; of this kind ſome have been found near two hundred 
feet long, and their fleſh taſtes very much like beef. Beſides all 


this, it was a pleaſant fertile country, and afforded plenty of graſs, 


ſo that a bull they had brought with them grew fo wild and 
untractable with high keeping, that they could not manage him. 
In this manner they lived by themſelves till Chriſtmas, when 
the Skrælingers approached them in great numbers with their 
commodities, which conſiſted of hides, ſkins, and furs ; but when 
they ſaw the bull, and heard him make ſuch a terrible bellow- 
ing, they were ſo terrified that they fled with great precipitation 
to their houſes, and in their hurry to get in, broke open ſome of 
the doors. The Greenlanders did not underſtand their language, 
nor they the Greenlanders ; but, by ſigns and motions, they under- 
ſtood that the Skrælingers were come to trade with them, and 
choſe to have iron and arms in exchange for their furrs. Thorfin 
forbade all his people to ſell them iron, but gave them milk and 
other food, which the Skrælingers ſeemed very fond of, and pre- 
ſented him with ſeveral valuable things in return for their good 
cheer. 

When they were gone, Thorfin ſet about boarding his houſe 
all round with thick planks. All this happened during the firſt 
year of their reſidence in that country. 


3 | The 
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Ihe following ſummer the Skrælingers came again to Thorfin 
in Vinland, and one of them was killed for attempting to ſteal 
an ax from the Greenlanders. Upon this the reſt went away, 
without reaping any great advantage from their furrs, or other 
commodities. 

The third ſummer they came again without any goods, and 
prepared for war, but had no ſucceſs, having loſt a great many 
of their men. There was one inſtance happened, which diſco- 
vers thoſe people to be very ignorant and ſtupid ; one of them 
laid hold of an ax which the Greenlanders had careleſſy dropped, 
and being deſirous to know the uſe of it, by trying an experi- 
ment, ſtruck one of his companions on the head with it, with 
all his might. This being obſerved by one of their company, 
who ſeemed to be ſuperior to the reſt, and was probably their 
chief, he took the ax and examined it ; then he went down to 
the water-ſide, and threw it as far as he could into the ſea, By 
this we may judge, that they do not know how to uſe any other 
inſtrument but their arrows, 

At the expiration of three years Thorfin left Vinland, in order 
to viſit his mother-country, and carried many valuable things 


with him. After this expedition ſeveral adventurers, both from 


Iceland, and Greenland, took a fancy to go to Vinland. Two 
men who were called Helge, and Fimboy, failed firſt eaſtward 
from Iceland to Norway, and from thence to Greenland, where a 
woman, whoſe name was Freidis, perſuaded them to go to Vin- 
land. They accordingly failed thither in two of their own ſhips, 
with ſixty men, and the aforeſaid Freidis, who was ſiſter to Leif, 


and had lived in his houſe whilſt he was in Vinland. But when 


they had been there but a ſhort time, thirty of them were de- 
ſtroyed by the deceit and perfidy of that wicked woman. And 
tho' ſhe was daughter to Erich Rode, and Leif's ſiſter, ſhe was 
ſtill far from reſembling them in their virtues; for ſhe was envious, 
proud, and the moſt abandoned of her ſex. 

The above-mentioned Thorfin, went from Greenland to Nor- 
way, and was held in great eſteem and reſpe& for his Vinland- 
expedition; and when he was going to depart for Iceland, and 
juſt ready to ſail, he met with a foreigner from Bremen, who 
deſired him to ſell him a piece of timber that he had in his poſ- 

Pak r II. Ooo | ſeſſion, 
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ſeſſion, to put up in his houſe as an ornament : But Thorkn 
would not unleſs he would pay him its weight in gold: upon 
theſe conditions he fold it him at laſt. It ſeems the wood was 
called mauſur (makholder baum, or Ruſcus meufdom, muſe-tre) 
and had been brought from Vinland. Hieronymous Tragus, ſays, 
that no rats, mice, or bats, will come near this wood.” So far 
Arngrimus Jona. 

As I have ſaid before, it is not in the leaſt an improbable ſup- 
poſition, that the deſcendants of a Norwegian colony ſhould ſtill 
be found in the faid country; and I ground my hypotheſis upon 
what that eminent jeſuit, Pere Charlevoix, very plainly intimates 
A Norvegian in his travels in America; he tells us, that he found on the iſland 
co,” of Newfoundland, a people with beards, complexion, and every 
Gill left in mark of a different nation from the reſt of the inhabitants called 

Eſquimaux (a name, without doubt, which the French have 
given them) which he reckons is an European colony; his words 
are theſe, © Les Eſquimaux reſemblent autant aux Patagons, que 
le pays qu'ils habitent reſſemble aux cotes du detroit de Magellan. 
C'eſt un peuple feroce qui mange la chair toute crue des animaux. 
Leurs yeux ſont petits, leurs cheveux blonds, leur peau eſt aſſez 
blanche, et ils ont de la barbe. Toutes ces marques les diſtin- 
guent de tous leurs Voiſins, et pourroient faire croire, qu' ils ſont 
une colonie d'Europcens, qui ont degenere par la miſere et par le 
manque d'inſtru&tion. Hiſt. et deſcription generale de la Nou- 


PS velle France, &c." 


It is a pity, that the good father Charlevoix had not ſo much 
knowlege of the Norvegian language, as to have been able to ex- 
amine whether his ſuppoſition were true, I am apt to conclude, 
that he would have found them to be deſcendants of the Norve- 
gians, who, by length of time, and long abſence from their coun- 
try, or want of ſhips, or elſe by their own choice, had remained 
there, and forgot their native land, yet ſtill retaining the ancient 
Norvegian diale&, ſuch as the Icelanders now ſpeak. It is not 
probable, that he would have found any ſigns of chriſtianity 
among them, for their departure happened much about the time 
that chriſtianity was introduced into Norway, which occaſioned 
many colonies leaving the country, excluſive of thoſe that did it 
for reaſons of ſtate. Others left their native land out of deteſta- 


tion 
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tion to the cruelties which king Olaus Trygonis exerciſed upon 
his ſubjects, who, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, and 
the principles of the popiſh ſpirit, endeavoured to propagate the 
chriſtian religion, or rather a mere hypocritical profeſſion of it, 
by force. 

Since I wrote the above account, I happened to caſt my eyes 
upon a book, entitled, A General Account of the Continent of 
America, and its Inhabitants. Publiſhed this year, with a preface 
by Doct. Siegen, Jac. Baumgartens. This work treats more 
largely of the people I have mentioned above, their difference 
from the other Americans, and their foreign original in P. I. C. 
I. p. 27. and ſeq. ſe ct. 13. in theſe words; © The nation of the 
Eſkimaux, which inhabit the country from 52 to 60 degrees of 
north-Jatitude, between Hudſon's bay and the ſtrait of Belleiſle, 
ſeparating the continent of Labrador from Newfoundland, have 
ſuch peculiar cuſtoms, agreeing ſo little with thoſe of the other 
Indian nations of America, nay their form is ſo different from 
the reſt of the inhabitants of this part of the world, that I believe 
we ſhould not err, if we were to derive them from a quite diffe- 
rent origin. They are tall and better made than the other In- 
dians ; they have curled hair, which they clip off at their ears, 
and let their beards grow. 

Their hair is generally black, though ſome of them have 
light coloured, and others have red hair, like the inhabitants of 
the northern parts of Europe 

The name Eſkimaux ſeems to be derived from the word eſki- 
manſic, which in the language of the Abenaques, implies men 
who eat fleſh raw. For as the inhabitants of this country live 
by hunting and fiſhing, they eat the game they kill, and the 
fiſh they catch, raw and bloody, without any preparation. The 
neighbouring Indians give them another name, which ſignifies 
fugitives or run-aways, not becauſe they are cowards, but on 
account of their briſk, active, turbulent, diſpoſitions. 

They live in a conſtant diſtruſt of their neighbours, and are 
continually upon their guard againſt any incroachment, avoiding 
as much as poſſible all commerce with other nations. Some 
affirm, that this nation proceeds from ſome Biſcaians who were 


ſhipwreck'd with ſeveral veſſels in theſe parts; if this be true, 
1 | they 
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they are conſequently, derived from that very European people 
they had afterwards ſo great cauſe to complain of. Nevertheleſs, 
if we may judge by their manners and cuſtoms, I am convinced 
that their origin is of a much more ancient date. I rather think, 
that they came ſome ages ſince from the Britiſh and Orkney 
lands. Sth & 2 

If there were not ſtill ſome remains of idolatry and ſuperſtition, 
without the leaſt ſign of chriſtianity amongſt them, we might 
perhaps aver, that they are deſcended from thoſe Cambri, which 
forſook Wales, to diſcover new countries in the weſt, about the. 
end of the twelfth century, under the command of Madoc their 
prince, a ſon of Owen Guynedd, mentioned by David Powel, in 
his hiſtory of the Cambri; if this voyage of Madoc be not fabu- 
lous.” So far the anonimous author of the hiſtory of the country 
and inhabitants in America. His hypotheſis, that the ſaid Eſki- 
maux are derived from Europeans who came there ſome ages 
ago, I think we cannot but believe to be true. To make Biſcay- 
ans, or Britons of them, who have been converted to chriſtianity 
ſo long, of which there muſt without doubt have remained ſome 
footſteps, does not at all agree with facts. Upon the whole, all 
hypotheſes on this ſubje& are at an end when we read ſome of 
our good Norvegian authors, eſpecially Arngrimus Jona quoted 
above. 

Many conſiderable colonies have gone away at the latter end 
of the fourteenth century from hence, as well as from other 
countries, and a great many were carried off by an epidemical 
diſtemper that raged at that time, which the Norvegians called 
ſorte dod, or black death. By this means the country has been 
greatly weakened and ſtrip't of its inhabitants in many places. 
However, later times have recovered this loſs, ſo that the old 
habitations are again occupied, and new ones added to them. 


Hence we may ſee the benefits of peace, and what advantages it 


brings to a country. That it conduces to the increaſe of the in- 


habitants, may be concluded by examining theſe laſt thirty years 


peace; for the increaſe of people is ſo obvious in this dioceſe, and 


in all probability in other places, that moſt of the farm-houſes 
which formerly had but one family, now have two, three, or four. 
To this we may add the great numbers of young ſeafaring men, 


I who, 
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who, by permiſſion, and with proper paſſes, and a great many with 
out paſſes, go every year to Holland and other countries to ſerve 
as ſailors, and when theſe are compleat ſeamen, they are preferred 
to all other; all theſe together make a much greater number 
than one would imagine. | 


: 1 III. 
On the contrary, there are many foreigners who come into 
Norway, and ſometimes ſettle there, particularly Daniſh, Engliſh, 
Scotch, Dutch, and Germans. The firſt of theſe, who are uni- 
verſally called, both here and in Sweden, Jyder, have frequent 
ities to come here, ſome to be put in places and em- 

ployments under the government, others are drawn hither by 
mercantile affairs, eſpecially fince the union of Calmar, which 
has incorporated theſe two nations into one, profeſſing the ſame 
religion, ſubject to the ſame government, arid ſpeaking the ſame 
language *. Since that time they may be looked upon as one 
people, according to the account Virgil gives of Zneas's uniting 
the Auſonians and Trojans in one nation : 

Sermonem Auſonii Patrium moreſque tenebunt, 

| Utque eſt nomen erit, commixti corpore tantum 

Subſident Teucri, morem rituſque ſacrorum 

Adjiciam, faciamque omnes uno ore Latinos. 

Hinc genus Auſonio miſtum, quod ſanguine ſurget, 

Supra homines, ſupra ire Deos pietate videbis. | 
| Upon what terms theſe two nations, equally great and free, 
have been united, may be ſeen amongſt other curious pieces in 
Arild. Huitfeld's collection, Tom. II. p. 1316, where there is in- 
ſerted an old letter, ſubſcribed by two ſenators, at a diet held in 
Bergen, anno 1450, in which are theſe words: © Both king- 
doms, Denmark and Norway, ſhall henceforth be united in bro- 
therly love, in trade and friendſhip ; and neither of them ſhall 
be ſubject to the other; each kingdom {ſhall be governed by its 
own natives, &c.” The Norwegian nation is as much beloved in 


I mean by the ſame diale the language of the Aſers, which the three northern 
kingdoms, and part of Germany, had in common ; but by degrees varied, ſo that 
they could not underſtand each other, as is the caſe of the Icelanders now, whom we 
cannot converſe with: and there is ſtill here many hundred words uſed by the com- 
mon people, that we do not underſtand, of which there js a proof in the Gloſſarium 
Norvagicum. Since the union of Norway and Denmark, the laws concerning di- 
vine ſervice, have produced a greater change in the language. 
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Denmark, as the Daniſh is in Norway, and both art regarded 
with the ſame affection and favour by all our monarchs, parti- 
cularly thoſe who have reigned ſince the fovercignty has been free; 
and had an opportunity to diſcover their impartiality, :and natural 
diſpoſition, whatever the envious Conringius or others might have 
inſinuated to the contrary. This is demonſtrated in a treatiſe by 
the worthy Dr. C. L. Scheid, which may be ſeen. in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen, Tom. II. 
No x. p. 317. edit. Lat. inſeribed, Chriſt, Lud. Scheidii Dil 
de Pervetuſta et illibata Norvegiæ libertate, qua cum ante, tum 
poſt unionem Calmarienſem, gaviſa eſt, cui accedit demonſtratio 


quod regnum hoc neutiquam Daniæ, provinciæ inſtar, ſubjectum 


et conſociatum ſit. Ex principiis juris publici univerſalis. 

Concerning the obligations of both nations to brotherly lo 
and unity, Chriſtian Reitzer, in his dedication of Thorm. Tor- 
feus's hiſtory of Norway, to king Frid. IV. writes thus: In hoe 
mutuo noſtro amore, in hac, qua per tat ſecula cohæſimus, admi- 
randa plane concordia, nil poteris illis conferre, ut non et nos ob- 
liges. Illi noſtri ſunt fratres, illi ſocii fœdere æterno Daniæ juncti. 
Illis idem, qui nobis, ſunt mores; eadem lingua, eadem religio. 
Eodem gloriamur rege. Præſtitum nobis eft, quicquid preſtitiſti 
illis,” &c. 

« When king Oluf Kyrre, towards the end of the deventh 
century, founded the city of Bergen, and was particularly intent 
upon extending the trade and commerce of Norway, he granted 
the Engliſh very great privileges, and gave them a convenient 
place to build upon. 

Theſe privileges their deſcendants enjoyed near 300 years, till 
the year 1312, when they fell upon king Hagen's people, upon 
which they were transferred to the Germans who came in their 
room, and carried on a conſiderable trade there. However, ſome 
of the Engliſh remained in ſeveral of the ſea- ports, and there, as 
it is reported by a continued tradition, built the firſt churches, 
and were the apoſtles or firft inſtructors of the Norwegians in the 
Chriſtian faith. The fame may be ſaid of their neighbours the Scots, 
who have viſited theſe parts rather oftner than the Engliſh, being 
ſituated nearer to the Norwegian-coaft. A great number of them 
have ſettled here, eſpecially in Hordeland, which is now called 
North and South-Hordlehn. Thoſe peaſants about Bergen, diſ- 


3 tinguiſhed 


tinguiſhed by a patticular diele, and by way of diflindtion called 


Stnle-farmers, are thought to be of Scotch extraction, and a great 


many Sootch-and Engliſh: families employed in the mercantile way, 
are: ſettled: here at Bergen. Theſe are ſtill diſtinguiſhed by their 
names; and a diſtrict in Rye-Kirkens-Sogn, called Skotte-Byen, or 
Svotch· town, is a farther proof of this. There are likewiſe in Foſſen, 
no called Chriſtianſand, which has the privileges of a trading- 
city, a great many Engliſh and Scotch families ſettled, who carry 
on a great 
beginning of the fourteenth century, ſucceeded the Engliſh in 
their tradey privileges, and advantages. Theſe they enjoyed as long 
as the Hanſe · treaty was in force, and Bergen was one of the 
prineipal towns of this aſſociation. Theſe Germans piqued them- 
ſelves upan the privileges that were: granted them; and behaved 
with a great deal of inſolence, making a bad uſe of them by en- 
croaching upon the inhabitants, particularly by joining with the 
mechanics of their country. By this means they became very nu- 
merous, and conſtituted a formidable body of ſeveral thouſands, 
tilt king Frid. II. deputed Mr. Chriſtopher Walkendorf to chaſtiſe 
them, who immediately damped their courage, and ſet them 

At this preſent time the Germans have but little ſhare of the 


trade of the country, and are but few in proportion to their pre- 


deceſſors; for tho the Nordland company have as great trade as 
evet, yet out of fifty-cight houſes which were formerly inhabited 
by German families, who belonged to that company, there are 


now but four in their poſſeſſion; all the reſt are bought up 


by the natives, who, partly in the company's compting-houſes, 
and partly at their own houſes, carry on the trade, which for- 
merly enriched a great many foreigners. 3 
- It ſhewed a great want of judgment and policy in thoſe times, 
to permit foreigners thus to engroſs the whole trade of the coun- 
try . Even at preſent there are in this city betwixt four and five 
I have obſerved, that ſome of our own as well as foreign authors, have con- 
ceived a very wrong idea of this German-company, which they have conveyed to 
others, by repreſenting it in a declining condition, or almoſt bankrupt ; but the 
truth is quite the reverſe, in regard to the trade of the company: Their houſes, 
ſtock, ſervants, and the number of traders, are the ſame as heretofore. As for the 
fiſheries, God be praiſed, they are more flouriſhing than ever. That at Sundmoerſke 
is as large again as it was formerly: but it may be ſaid very juſtly, that its depen- 


dance upon the German Imperial cities, ſuch as Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, Roſtoc, 
e 18 
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trade. I obſerved above, that the Germans, about the 
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hundred merchants families, above half of which are. Germans or 


Dutch; but have been naturalized long ſince. There is another 


German colony in one of our towns up in the mountains, called 
Kongſberg, where they have divine ſervice performed in their 
own language, as it is at the company's houſe at Bergen. There is 
ſtill a more ancient colony of this nation, which came here in the 
reign of Chriſtian III. the fate of which I have related above in 


my deſcription of the filver-mines in Norway, ſee Part I. p. 181. 


J. Ramus gives us a ſhort account of a Tartarian colony that 
fled from their own country and ſettled here, in the reign of king 


Hagen Hagenſen, which he relates in the following words, in 


page 231: © In Senniens Lehn, there is a place called Malanger- 
fiord, which in the reign of king Hagen Hagenſen, was given to 
a certain people to ſettle in, who had fled from Tartary to Bi- 


.armeland, and from thence came to Norway. King Hagen cauſed 


them all to be baptized, and gave them leave to ſettle in Ma- 
langerfiord, &c. | 
wo s E C T. Iv. 


1 ſhall now proceed to the chief point I had in view in this 
chapter, namely, to give an exact deſcription of the Norwegians, 
their genius, manner and qualities, both of body and mind. Tho' 
the outward aſpect is ſeldom regarded as the principal endow- 
ment in any civilized nation, yet as it firſt ſtrikes the eye, I ſhall 
begin with obſerving, that the Norvegians are in general of a good 
appearance, tall, well made, and lively. There are ſome who 
pretend that there is a difference in the inhabitants of Norway 
according to their ſituation; and obſerve that the peaſants who 
live among the mountains, are generally taller than the reſt, and 
have a certain ſeverity in their countenance which commands re- 


is declining, and grows every day leſs and leſs. In fact, they have but a ſmall por- 
tion left, ſince the warehouſe-trade, &c. has been by degrees bought up by the na- 
tives, to whom it belongs by natural right. This company poſſeſſes the beſt part of 
the city of Bergen. Their ground extends all along the weſt- ſide of the haven, and 
is in length 340 paces, and 120 in breadth, containing thirty large houſes, the 
fronts of which look towards Garpe-Bridge, or the German-Bridge, and form a 
ſtreet. In the ſame row are the compting-houſes, oppoſite to theſe is the place where 
the fiſh-dealers are always at work. They are continually buſied in packing, load- 
ing, unloading, &c. eſpecially in May and Auguſt, we fic the Nordland veſſels 
come in by hundreds at a time, befides a great many foreign Ships. Each compt- 
ing-houſe has ſeparate apartments, and are 1 factories, having their ſeparate 


ceconomy conducted by a maſter who has his clerks and ſervants, that are moſtly 


Germans, but in the ſervice of the Norwegians. No women are ſuffered to be in 
the compting-houſes, according to ancient cuſtom, by which they are all regulated 
to this day. % 
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ſpect, and ſeems expreſſive of the ſtrength of their intellectual 
faculties. Along the coaſt the people, for the generality, are not 
ſo tall and robuſt, but on the contrary more corpulent and phleg- 
matic, and have a rounder viſage. This difference is obſerved by the 


. officers in the militia, according to the ſeveral diſtricts of which 


their men are natives, and when they draw up their regiments, 
conſiſting of both ſorts, they can pretty well gueſs to which claſs 
each belongs 1151 | 

That the firſt inhabitants of Norway had ſome of the giant- 
kind amongſt them, is aſſerted by Thormod. Torfæus, who is 
not very credulous in other reſpects, in his Hiſt. Norv. p. i. I. iii. 
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Torfæus's 


opinion of a 


cap. 3 & 4. p. 117. His words are, Edda nihil operoſius diant kind. 


tradit, quam quæ Aſis tranſmigrantibus cum gigantibus iſtis inter- 
ceſſerunt. Sed & hiſtoria Hervoriava, cap. 1. conceptis verbis 
opponit iſtorum gigantum nomina, qui inter primos ſeptentrio- 
nem incoluerant—-Primos Daniz incolas Saxo Grammaticus gigan- 
tes, gigantes Arngrimus primos Norvegiæ agnoſcit: illos autem 
poſteros fuiſſe & reliquias Cananæorum agro Palæſtino, a Joſua 
& Calebo, divinis auſpiciis in Palæſtinam moventibus, expulſorum, 
circa annum mundi 2506. Hancque orbis plagam, ad ea uſque 
tempora, aut forſitan diutius, prorſus incultam manſiſſe exiſtimat, 
Genebrandi authoritatem allegans .. cui licet Pontano vel maxime 
repugnante, Hiſt. Dan. p. 55. ſuffragatur Rabbi David Kimki ad 
finem Abdiz, qui Cananzos ex agro Palzſtino ab Hebrzis ejectos, 
in Illyricum & Panoniam migraſſe tradit, citante Bodino. Meth. 
Hiſtor. cap. iv. Accedit Meſſenius, qui tomo I. Scandiæ illuſt. a 
Joſua Palæſtina ejectos Scandiam intraſſe exiſtimat . . . Celeberri- 
mus antiquitat. ſeptentrionalium profeſſor, Olaus Verelius, ſolos 
gigantes hunc tractum quondam incoluiſſe, creditu arduum judi- 
cat, adjecta ratione his verbis: not. ad cap. I. hiſtor. Hervorianæ, 
p. 11. Neque enim, inquit, è terra hic potius quam alibi prog- 
nati ſunt, ſi vero aliunde advenerunt, aliorum injuriis hic pulfi 
dicentur & &... . vero, proinde ſimilius eſt, gigantes hic quondam 


* Lair & la terre influe beaucoup ſur la forme des hommes, des animaux, des 
plantes: Qu'on examine dans le meme canton, les hommes, qui habitent les terres 


elevees, commes les cotaux, ou le deſſus des collines, & qu'on les compare avec ceux 


ui occupent le milieu des vallees voiſines, on trouvera que les premiers ſont agiles, 
iſpos, bienfaits, ſpirituels ; & que les femmes y ſont communement jolies ; au lieu 
ue dans le plat pays, od la terre eſt groſſe, Pair epais, & l'eau moins pure, les pay- 
ſont groſſiers, pẽſans, malfaits, ſtupides, & les payſannes toutes laides. Buffon 
hiſt. naturelle, tom. iii. p. 203. | 
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fuiſſe, at non ita magno numero, ut ſoli illi terram oceupave- 


rint. L 
If all this be probable; which, however, T leave: ke riindee's 


own judgment, then we may ſuppoſe that there has been ſuch a 
thing as a flow and gradual decline in the ſiae of the human race 
amongſt us . Some of our later hiſtorians give us inſtances of 
heroes of uncommon ſize, ſtrength, and courage, in Norway, 
particularly the renowned Harald Haarderaade, who CO 
himſelf in Greece, and is ſaid to have been ten feet high: 

this we may add ſeveral human Skeletons, that have been ak 
up in the mountains of an uncommon fize, but as I have never 
ſeen any of them, I cannot vouch for the truth of the accounts 
concerning them. Not to mention Starkadi's tooth, which accord- 
ing to Thorm. Torfæus's account, p. 1. 1. ro. c. 28. p. 454, is 
faid to have been uſed for a bell clapper; and Eigel Skallegrimi's 
ſkull, which the ſame author, p. ii. I. 5. c. 6. p. 213, ſays, was 
ſhewed in Iceland as a prodigy, both on account of the largeneſs 
and weight. It was ſaid to be ſo hard and thick, that it could 
not be chopp'd through with an ax. And not long ago, Mr. And. 
Weſſel, at Biornoer in the dioceſe of Tronheim, opened one of 
thoſe ancient tumuli called giant-graves, and found there a human 
back-bone of a prodigious fize. All theſe accounts I ſhall leave 
to reſt on the credit of the relators. But waving theſe ſtories; it 
is certain the Norvegians are a very ſtrong; robuſt, and hardy 
people, and, in ſome meaſure, differ according to the ſituation 
they live in. About the rocks and cliffs, and in moſt parts of 
Norway, eſpecially on the mountains, the air they breathe is 
freſh, clear, and wholeſom ; their plain and homely diet, their 
continual labour, which they are obliged to undergo both. by 
ſea and land, and their cheerful diſpoſition, which is natural 
to moſt of the Norwegians, give them a conſtant ſeries of health; 
ſo that, I believe, a greater number of them, than of any other 
nation, exceed the age of a hundred years. But of this I ſhall 
take notice hereafter. They are inured to cold and hardſhips 
from their childhood ; for, in the latter end of November, they 
will run about bare-footed even upon the ice. The mountaineers, 


* Commilſti noſtri generis hominibus hybridas procrearunt, ſemigigantes vers vo- 
catos. Hi in mores & manſuetudinem humanam, feritate paulatim miteſcente & 
proceſſu temporis evaneſcente, tranſierunt. Thorm. Torf. Hiſt. Norv. p. > L il, 


e. 2. p. 125. 
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ho daily: go in the woods, have their beards often full of 
iſicles, and their boſom filled with ſnow : and when their naked 
breaſts. are occaſionally expoſed, they ſeem, to be as hairy as their 
china. On my travels over the higheſt mountains of Norway, 
which are covered with ſnow, where horſes are of no ſervice, I 
have ſeen the peaſants, in great numbers, do the work of horſes, 
and indeed they ſeem almoſt to equal thoſe animals in ſtrength, 
I have obſerved, that when they have been in a profuſe ſweat, 
they have thrown themſelves every half hour upon the ſnow, to 
cool and refre{h. themſelves, and have even ſucked it to quench 
their thirſt. All this they undergo, without the leaſt apprehen- 
ſions of a cold or fever, and without murmuring, or betraying 
any diſcontent. On the contrary, they go on finging merrily all 
the while, and hold out for nine hours together at the hardeſt 
labour imaginable, with incredible cheerfulneſs and alacrity. What 
ſtrong conſtitutions are the, fiſhermen and ſea-faring people in this 
country endowed with, by that wiſe and graciqus being who giveth 
to every one what their reſpective wants require | A remarkable 
inftance of this may be ſeen on the iſlands near our coaſt, and 
thoſe we call the out-iſlands ; where the peaſants of both ſexes 
aſſemble together by hundreds, I may fay thouſands, about the 
middle of January, to make their winter-harveſt of the rich pro- 
duce of the ocean. At theſe times every family takes with them 
five or ſix weeks proviſion, chiefly dried fiſh, and keep out at ſea 
all day, and a great part of the night by moonſhine, in open 
| boats; and after that crowd together by ſcores into little huts, 
where they can hardly have room to lay themſelves down in their 
wet- cloaths. Here they repoſe themſelves the remainder of the 
night, and the next morning they return to the ſame laborious em- 
ployment, with as much pleaſure and cheerfulneſs as if they were 
going to a merry-making. Even the weaker ſex is not exempt 
from theſe hardſhips any more than the men; but the women 
have not beards in common with them, as Adam Bremen pre- 
tends to ſay, in his book de ſitu Daniæ & reliquarum, &c. page 
29. This ſeems of a piece with what he ſays of the Norwegian 
men in the ſame page, namely, that they live in woods, and are 
hardly ever ſeen. His words are, © Audiyi mulieres eſſe barba- 
tas, viros autem filvicolas, raro ſe præbere videndos.” The hair 
and eyes of the N orwegians are lighter than that of moſt other 


nations; 
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nations; and a dark complexion is as rare here as a fair com- 
plexion in France or Italy, We ſee that the cold changes, hares, 
partridges, and moſt of the Norwegian animals, from a dark or 
brown colour, to the fineſt white. We have the following ob- 
ſervations concerning the fair complexion of the Norwegians, in 
the Hamburg Magazine, tom. I. p. 48. * Farther from the 
æquator the black colour of the inhabitants is gradually loſt; 
they are ſtill pretty brown above the tropics; but we meet with 
none tliat are entirely white till we have gone a great way into 
the temperate zone, and at the extremities of theſe zones we find 
the faireſt complexions. The hende, or flaxen complexion of 
the Daniſh women, ſtrikes the eye of the admiring traveller, and 
he can ſcarcely believe that the female he now beholds, and the 
African he lately caſt his eyes upon, are of the ſame ſex. _ 
Car. Linnæus, in his Fauna Suecica, obſerves, that the nor- 
thern people have generally light grey, or blue eyes, as well as 
light-coloured hair, page 1. Gothi corpore proceriore, capillis 
albidis rectis, oculorum iridibus cinereo-czruleſcentibus.” But in 
the mean time, tho John Iſaac Pontanus, in his Hiſt. Dan. pag. 
777, makes it common to all the people that live north of the 
Baltick, we may ſay, that there is no rule ſo general as to be with- 
out an exception ; and therefore it is only to be underſtood with 
ſome limitations, which Pontanus muſt mean : but if it implies 
all the nations north of the Baltick, then he muſt have forgot, 
that north of the Swedes and Norwegians, there is the Lapland 
nation, which differs greatly from them in manners, cuſtoms, 
and language. They are of a leſs ſtature, have a flatter viſage, 
and, in particular, a dark brown complexion and black hair. 
This ſhews, that where the temperate zone terminates, and the 
frigid commences, there the inhabitants loſe their fair complexion, 
and grow darker, as exceſſive heat darkens the ſkin, and gives the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone a tawny complexion. Hence we 


ſee, that two oppoſite cauſes, namely, extreme cold, and ex- 
ceſſive heat, in this reſpe& produce the ſame effect “. 


* Lorſque le froid devient extreme, il produit quelques effects ſemblables à ceux de 
la chaleur exceſſive. Les Samoyedes, les Lappons, les Groenlandois, ſont fort ba- 
ſanez. On aſſure meme, comme nous l'avons dit, qu'il ſe trouve, parmi les Groen- 
landois, des hommes auſſi noirs que ceux de l' Afrique. Le froid comme le chaud, 
doit deſſecher la peau, Palterer, & luy donner cette couleur baſante. Buffon. hilt. 


natur. tom. iii. p. 527. | 
3 The 
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The cold in Norway and Sweden by no means obſtructs the 
groin of the body, which is obvious, by the compleat ſtature 
of the people of thoſe nations; but the Laplanders, Greenlanders, 
and 4 are all a ſhort, thick-ſet race, of a dark brown 
complexion, which is certainly occaſioned w the cold, that is 
* intenſe in their climate. 


SECT. V. 
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Jo repreſent the genius, or diſpoſitions of the minds of a Qualite of 


whole nation, has its difficulties, and is liable to many exceptions. 
However, nobody will deny (what daily experience ſhews to be 
true) that every nation is, in ſome degree, characteriſed and diſ- 

tinguiſhed by its mn air, nouriſhment, education, and 


manner of living. 
Having premiſed hw much, I ſhall enquire into the mental 


qualities and genius of the Norwegians. They are generally 


dextrous, briſk, penetrating, and ingenious, eſpecially in all ragenucy 


kinds of mechanic performances. This may be ſcen by the pea- 
ſants never employing any hatters, ſhoemakers, taylors, tanners, 
Weavers, Carpenters, ſmiths, or joiners ; nor do they ever bu * 
any goods in the towns: but all theſe trades are exerciſed in 
every farm-houſe. They think a boy can never be an uſeful 
member of ſociety, nor a good man, without making himſelf 
maſter of all theſe. 
In ſhort, the peaſants of no country are ſo dextrous at ev 

thing as thoſe of Norway, and our good neighbours the Swedes 
where they have much the ſame method of educating their chil- 
dren. But it is true, however, that theſe dabblers in ſo many 
trades ſeldom excel in any one branch; but it is ſufficient that 
they perform well enough for their purpoſe *®. Many of theſe 
polypragmatic peaſants bring their work to fuch perfection, that 
it is hardly diſtinguiſhable from town-made goods. At Hardan- 


ger, not far from hence, there are ſeveral young country fellows 


who make their own violins; and ſome of them are fo good, that 


How i a great many of theſe Norwegian peaſants are in building of 
ſhips (which do only by imitation, without any rules) may be concluded by the 
numbers that are built at Arendal, and other places ; ſome of theſe are from two to 
three hundred laſts burden, fit for the Aſiatic trade, and that company has bought ſome 
of them for that purpoſe. _ At the aforeſaid Arendal there is frequently built four or 
five of thoſe large ſhips in a year, and many ſmaller veſſels. 
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what their genius moſflly leads them to, is carving in wood” al 
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1 have been affured, they are fit to play upon in 'coneert”/ But 


manner of devices with ben Tolle-knive, being a fhort bread 
knife, which is alſo of their own forging; ſometimes their perſor- 
mance turns out ſo well as to be worthy of admiration,” the they 
do it without the help of any rules in the art of drawing; A 
mongſt others, in the beginning of this century, a peaſant who 


lived near Bragnæs, whoſe name was Halvor Fanden, excelled in 
this art; the connoiſſeurs would give their weight in Ever for his 
carved cups, and other works in bafſo relievo. And in the Royal 
Muſæum, they are look d upon as their greateſt artificial curioſity. 
Ol. Jacob in Muſæo Regio, p. 46, ſpeaks of him in theſe words, 
« Canthari, pocula, pyxides et vaſcula plurima, ex atere, quibus 
figure variæ elegantiſſimè inciſæ, opere et ingenio ruftici Norvegi 
in diſtrictu chriſtianenſi prope Bragnæſium, qui Halvor Fanden 
appellatus. Ruſticus hic fuit, et ſolius cultelli ope id in Fyn 
aliaque materia preſtitit, ut artificibus alis, vel ſolertiſſimis, pal- 
mam præripuerit. Nec ſculptura faltem et cælatura, verum et 
architectonica, fabrili, mufica et futoria arte inſignis fait, et ex 
parte omni polydzdalus. Filios quoſdam reliquit, artium paterna- 
rum ſectatores, quorum plerique et fidibus ſciunt, et inſtrumeitta 
omnia muſica conficiunt; imo artem pictoriam, feulptoriam, cap- 
ſulariam, fabrilem, architectonicam, venatoriam et phures 'alfas 
callent.” In the ſame Royal Muſæum, there is to be feen a buft 
of Chriſtian V. carved in a certain wood called beeh-wood, by a 
ſhepherd, who in the year 1688, when the king went to Pfon- 
heim, ſtood in the road to ſee his majeſty pafs, and received fo 
ſtrong an impreſſion of his face, that he was able to repreſent 
every lineament and feature to the life, without having ever feen 
the original but once en paſſant. What the Norwegian genius 1 is 
capable of when aſſiſted by education, and proper inſtructions i in 
the art of ſculpture, the three great maſters Berg, Bog, and Arbin, 
can witneſs; whoſe merits are ſo well known, that they need no 
encomium. 

I ſhall in the next place, give the reader ſome account of the 
bodily exerciſes uſed by the Norwegians. 

Formerly the Norwegian youth, not only amongſt the common 
people, but alſo amongſt thoſe in a more elevated ſtation, were 
trained up to wreſtling, riding, ſwimming, throwing the dart, 


ſcating, 
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ſeating; climbing ſteep rocks and forging iron. The other part 
of their education conſiſted in writing-the Runic character, blow- 
ing the horn , and compoſing ſongs, and odes Hence king 
Harald Haardrgade, ſpeaks thus of himſelf; 
| e Tthrottir kan ek attæ, 
Tg fet ek lid at ſmida, 
0 Fieæur er ek huaſt a heſti, 
Hefik fund numit ſtundum, hes Noble exer- 
: Skrida kan ek a ſkidum | 9 
». - Skytek'ok ræk fue at nytir, 
Tho letr gerær i gordum 


f | #4 Gollrings ved mer ſkolla. | 
Which is thus tranflated by Wormius, © Exercitia octo novi, 
ſtrenuè dimicare audeo, equo viriliter inſidere valeo, aliquando et 
natare conſuevi, in ſoleis ligneis currere novi, jaculandi et remi- 
gandi arte bene polleo, attamen virgo Ruſſica me ſpernit. 
_ Rognauld;Kolſfon, count of the Orkneys, writes Thus of hirnſelf 
and his arts. | 
5 ¼Taſt em ek aurr at ofla 
a I,throttir kan ek niu | 

Tyni et tradla runum 

Tid er mer bok og ſmider 


Skrida kan ek a ſkidum 

Skyt ek ok ra fua nytir 
Huort veggia kan ek huggin 
i. e. Ludum ſcacchicum exercere promptus ſum, exercitia novem 
calleo, novi exarare litteras runicas, aſſuetus fum libro et arti fabrili, 


Next to ſounding the horn, which is a kind of hautboy, they have a muſical 
iuſtrument, which the Norwegian farmers. call lang- leck; this has fix braſs wires 
ſtretched upon a ſounding board about four feet long, and ſix inches broad, the ſound 
of which will hardly pleaſe a delicate ear; but the peaſant prefers it to a ghittar, or 
lute. But the violin is the inſtrument moſt admired by aur peaſants, and is ſame+ 
times made uſe of in theſe parts not very ſeaſanably, I mean in the houſe of mourn- 
ing, where they will fit at-the head of. the coffia playing all day long, perhaps to 
drive away melancholy, They do the ſame chen the corps is carrying to church in 
a boat, which is frequent in the weſtern parts. But this is not ſo ſtrange, as an old 
and ſuperſtitious cuſtom in ſome places in the diocefe of Chriſtianſand; where they 
aſk the dead perſon why he died? if his wife was not kind to him? or his neighbours 
civil to him? in ſome places in Lardal in the dioceſe of Bergen, every one that comes 
into the room. where the corps is, falls on his knees at the coffin, and begs forgive- 
neſs from the deceaſed if they have ever offended him. The reyerend H. C. Atche, 
has told them that it is very fooliſh, and too late to aſk forgiveneſs at ſuch a time, 
but he can bardly break off ſuch an inveterate cuſtom. | | 50 
1 in 
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in ſoleis ligneis currere novi, jaculor et remigo, convenienter utrum- 
que teneo fidibus canere et carmen componere. Vide Ol. Wormii, 
Litterat. Rimica, Cap. xx111. p. 129. „ 

| There were other exerciſes formerly practiſed in Norway, which 
are thus deſcribed in Snorro Sturleſen's Norvegian Chronicles, 
pag. 166, et ſeq. «© King Olaf Tryggeſen, was ſtronger, more 
alert, and nimbler than any man of his time. He could climb 
the rock Smalſerhorn, and fix his ſhield on the top of it, &c, He 
would walk without the boat on the oars while the men were 
rowing. He would play with three darts at once, toſſing them 
up in the air, and would always keep two up, and one down in 
his hand. He was ambi-dexter, and could uſe his weapon with 
both hands, and throw two darts at once; he excelled all his 
men in ſhooting with the bow, and in ſwimming he had no 
equal. In a word, he was cheerful, jocoſe, and affable; he was 
humble, obliging and good-natured, and was expeditious in all 
his undertakings, &c. Sigmund Breſteſen, uſed to practiſe theſe 
exerciſes with the king, namely, ſwimming, ſhooting, climbing 
the rocks, and all other manly exerciſes which heroes and warri- 
ors practiſed in thoſe times; and none could come ſo near the 


king in all theſe, as Sigmund.” 
| . 


The capacity of the Norwegians for literature, is not inferior 
to their ſkill in mechanics and bodily exerciſes. Had they had 
the ſame opportunities for improvement as their neighbours have 
in Denmark, they would make an amazing progreſs. We may 
judge of this by the children in Norway, who take their learning 
extremely faſt, and are capable in a very ſhort time to get a book 
by heart, and to comprehend the meaning of it; eſpecially ſince 
ſchools are upon fuch a good footing, God be praiſed, as I have 
every where found them on my annual viſitations, with equal joy 
and ſurpriſe. This advantage the peaſants here enjoy preferable to 
their equals in moſt other countries, namely, a lively and pene- 
trating genius, fit for great and noble enterprizes. This I aſcribe, 
next to the fine clear air they breathe, to the agreeable reliſh and 
pleaſing ſenſation the mind feels in a ſtate of liberty; which they 
enjoy without interruption, free from ſlavery, vaſſalage, and all 
obligations to foreign ſervices. Every Norvegian peaſant, eſpecially 

3 | the 
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the freeholder that can pay his taxes, governs his houſe and poſ- 
ſeſſions with' as much power and authority as a nobleman ; no- 
body directs or controuls him. This gives them a certain free- 
dom and generoſity of mind; and if the liberal arts, as I men- 
tioned above, had here ſuch encouragements, as in ſome other 
countries, I do not doubt but that they would make a very great 
progreſs in a ſhort time; and amongſt an equal number of any 
other nation, our Norwegians would undoubtedly be found of a 
ſuperior genius, to adorn the republic of letters. As a proof of 
this I will appeal to the writings of ſome of our moſt eminent 
authors, whoſe works are partly printed and partly in manuſcript, 
ſuch are Arctander, Aflac, Berndſen, Bielcke Borck, Brinck, 
Brunſmand, Camſtrup, Cold, Daſs, Ewertſen, Engelbrecht, Faſt- 
ing, Gunnerus *, Hagerup, Heitmand, Herſleb, Holberg, Juel, 
Kraft, Kragelund, Ramus, Schoning, Sperling, Spidberg, Unda- 
lin, &c. not to mention a great number of very learned Ice- 
landers whom I do not take notice of here, though they are of 
Norwegian extraction. It is true we have not in Norway, ac- 
cording to the German faying, ſo much Schul-witz or learning, 
as Mutter-witz or natural-genius. Of our poſſeſſing the latter 
there cannot remain the leaſt doubt with thoſe who have con- 
verſed with the Norwegians ; for their brains are not frozen up, 
as the ignorant may imagine, but rather like the air they breathe, 
clear and penetrating. We find by experience, that thoſe who 
live fartheſt up the country, near Tronheim, are the moſt inge- 
nious +. If one enters into converſation with a Norwegian 


peaſant about any ſpiritual or temporal affairs, that may come 


This Norvegian, born in Chriſtiania, at preſent Mag. Legens, at the univerſity 
of Jena, is reckoned by many learned people to be one of the greateſt metaphy- 
ſicians and philoſophers in this learned age, which & articularly in the year 
1748, when he publiſhed a demonſtration of the exiſtence of a God, and the unity 
of his Being; correcting and amending the ſyſtems of thoſe who wrote before him 
on this important ſubject, with great modeſty and ſtrength of reaſoning. He ſhews 
them how deficient their arguments are to confute Atheiſts and Sceptics. See 
C. Evon Windheim Gottings Philoſoph. Biblioth. vol. 1. p. 2999 and 8 
324, where one of his adverſaries writes of him thus : © I think they have wi 
Juſtice ranked Gunnerus among thoſe profound philoſophers who have left the others 
far behind,” | | 
| + Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to combine, 
And force that ſun, but on a part to ſhine, 
Which 'not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes 
Which from the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, 


Enlights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. 
Popz's Es$say own CriTICISM. 
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within the circle of their knowledge, and require only natural 
parts to comprehend, one ſhall find them provided with judici- 
ous and pertinent anſwers. Their queſtions are generally clear 
and rational, and their anſwers diſcover great penetration, and 
knowledge ſuperior to many who have had all the advantages of 
education. 


rr. 


Another good quality obſervable in the Norwegians is civility, 
and a courteous: behaviour, being very obliging and willing to 
ſerve others. In this they do not fall ſhort of the politeneſs of 
the French, for they reſemble them more than any other nation; 
the return they have for it, from the undiſcerning, is much the 
ſame as the French meet with. For it is generally thought that 
where there is ſo much complaiſance, there is little ſincerity ; 
and many foreigners doubt whether the Norwegians civil words, 
looks, and proteſtations, are ſincere. Tis true, the laſt are often 
as little to be depended upon here as in other countries, and the 
greateſt profeſſions of friendſhip ſometimes require the greateſt 
caution. But till it is found to be true in general, that the Nor- 
wegians civil and obliging deportment, ought not to make their 
ſincerity and honeſty ſuſpeted: Their behaviour is not affected, 
but quite natural to them, and may be looked upon as the par- 
ticular genius of the nation. The Norwegian peaſant, in point 
of politeneſs, exceeds the Daniſh Burgher; and the Norwegian 
Burgher, eſpecially of the mercantile claſs, in this reſpe&, equals 
at leaſt the Daniſh Nobility. As for fidelity and honeſty, I think, 
I have not found them leſs practiſed here than in other countries; 
but this I muſt ſay, that where ſuch a good principle is diſco- 
vered, it requires in the perſon who poſſeſſes it, a double caution 
to guard againſt the ſubtle ſchemes of the crafty and deſigning. 

But in general the N orwegians are a faithful honeſt people “*, 
and their fidelity to their ſovereign ſhewed itſelf remarkably to- 
wards the king, of whoſe throne they have been found to be the 
main ſuport. 

* Andeven Moleſworth cannot help praiſing the Norwegians, in' this and other 


reſpects, in theſe words: The inhabitants are a hardy, laborious, and honeſt ſort 


of people.” Account of Denmark, c. iii. 3. p. 28. It is a double commendation to 
be commended by a man that only excels in ſcandal. 
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Experience, which is the beſt inſtructor, has remarkably ſpread 
the fame of their conduct in war, and inteſtine broils, which 
have put their duty and fidelity to the teſt. But as clear as this 
point is, it ſtill would be much more conſpicuous, if the account 
of all their wars and expeditions were collected, and the memory 
of their great actions preſerved. As a further proof of their valour, 
and fidelity to their king and country, Iwill only add an inſtance 
or two that happened in the laſt war, though well known. I 
mean the zeal of thoſe citizens that ſet fire to their own houſes 
to diſlodge the enemy ; and of the peaſants who diſperſed them- 


ſelves about in the rocks and defiles, with their fire-arms, to cut 
off their retreat, and did not ſuffer them to paſs without being 
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xemarkably weakened. But, omitting ſeveral other particulars, your. 


I ſhall only briefly relate what the late commander in chief, lieu- 
tenant-general Von Lutzoy told me as an inſtance of the fidelity 
of the Norwegians. In the year 1716, when the Swediſh army 
had invaded Norway, and whilſt one of the governors of a forti- 
fication on the frontiers, was lying near a navigable river, with 
his eorps, which was greatly weakened, waiting for freſh tranſ- 
ports from Denmark, there came a number of grey-headed far- 
mers to him, and offered themſelves, with all their accoutrements, 
as volunteers for his majeſty's ſervice. Such zeal and willingneſs 
gave him the greateſt hopes of a ſucceſsful attack. There came 
one day, particularly, a body of 300 ſuch volunteers from 
Tellemarken, who were vigorous, and in good ſpirits, with fire- 
arms and three weeks proviſion in their knapſacks, and accoſted 
him thus: „Good day, father, we hear you have got ſtrange 
unwelcome gueſts that you want to get rid of; if you have 
a mind to make uſe of us, only tell us what we muſt do, and 
you ſhall ſee that we are men.” It was theſe peaſants who were 
commanded by captain Coucheron in the action of Krog-wood, 
when the Swedes endeavoured to force a paſſage through, and 
were repulſed with the loſs of 200 men; but the Norwegians, 
who were well poſted, did not loſe a man. Many inſtances of 
the like are confirmed by the following inſcription, to be ſeen on 
one of our Norwegian medals. 


Mod, troeſkab, tapperhed, og huod ſom giver ære, 
Den heele verden kand blant norſke klipper lære. 


Courage, 
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i. e. Courage, fidelity, valour, and every thing that is praiſe-wor- 
thy, all the world may learn amongſt the Norwegian mountains. 

Valour, united with fidelity, has been, from the greateſt anti- 
quity, the characteriſtic of the Norwegians. Sturleſſen and Tor- 
fæus have almoſt filled the ancient chronicles with accounts of 
the great exploits and heroic atchievements of the Norwegian 
kings and nobility, and even of common men; ſometimes lay- 
ing other countries under contributions, and ſometimes nobly 


defending themſelves, and preſerving their liberty from uſurpation, 
tyranny, and oppreſſion “. 


In general, the inhabitants of the mountains have an advan- 
tage in that reſpect; for it ſeems as if the hard and rugged rocks, 


which they have continually before their eyes, inſpired them with 


a contempt of dangers and difficulties. The great number of 


beaſts of prey ſeen in thoſe parts, oblige them to carry arms be- 
times, which they know how to handle from their childhood. 


They are inured to troubleſome and fatiguing journeys, and or- 
dinary coarſe dict ſerves them as well as the moſt delicate food. 
The condenſed cold air towards the pole, braces up the fibres, 
cloſes the pores, and keeps in the internal heat. Hence they are, 


Et gens dura pati, & fortiſſima ſternere dota.” 


The ſkill of the Norwegians in maritime affairs is well known; 
they chiefly excel at ſea, to which they have moſtly applied 
themſelves, and where they have acquired the greateſt glory. 
Even in theſe later times, we have had great heroes at ſea; and 
Heinſon, Adeler, and Fordenſkiold are deſcended from theſe. 
They have a genius for all warlike employments, and bodies 
and conſtitution well adapted for the ſame, and are not eaſily 


* Fa regio robuſtiſſimos educat viros, qui nulla frugum luxuria molliti ſæpius im- 
pugnant alios, quam impugnentur. A multis retro ſeculis, partim inopia adacti, par- 
tim freti viribus quæ facile faciunt mortales inſoleſcere, mare Britannicum diu tenuere 
infeſtum. Nonnunquam ſoli, aliquando Danis juncti, Britanniam & Gallias ſunt po- 
pulati, nec quievere donec de ſuo nomine Normandium in littore Galliarum conſti- 
tuerent. Albert Crantzius in prologo Norvegiæ. Concerning the Danes and Nor- 
wegians partaking of the honour of the great exploits of thoſe people, which all the 
old annals call Normannos, fee Thormod. Tort. Hift. Norv. p. i. I. i. c. viii. & in 
præfat. where he ſays, Satis teſtantur quanta Jam inde à prima hominum memo- 
ria, gentis Norvegicæ potentia, quanta in ore omnium celebritas fuerit. Ut non diffi- 
tear interdum Norvegis, ſive ut à quibuſdam ſcriptoribus dicuntur Normannis, ea 
adſcribi, que a vicinis Danis fuere præclarè geſta, quemadmodum, vice verſa, his A 


nonnullis attribuuntur quæ ab illis, extra patriam, edita glorioſa facinora in vulgus 
innotuerunt.“ | 
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repulſed, but will ſupport the honour of their nation; and undergo 

the greateſt fatigues with very little reſt or nouriſhment. Olaus 

Magnus calls the Norwegians, durum & indomabile genus 

bellatorum, ob ingentem animi & corporis ferocitatem, & ani- 
moſitatem, ac etiam propter duriſſima exercitia, & .. . Acre 
genus hominum nullis bellorum aſperitatibus cedens. Hiſt ſeps 
tentr, lib. vi. præfat. p. 180 *. 

What a pity it is that this natural courage and valour ſhould Quartelſom- 

degenerate, in ſo many of our people, to a diſpoſition for fight- 
ing and quarreling among themſelves, when the common enemy 
does not call upon them to exert it. The many. parties and fac- 
tions, in ancient times, are glaring inſtances of this unhappy diſ- 
poſition, Theſe ran in the blood from one generation to another, | 
and brought on inteſtine wars which ruined their country. Such 
were the Bagler, Birke-beener, Breed-ſkzgger, Varbelger, Slit- | 

unger, and Rib-bunger ; their origin, views, and actions, are : 
to be ſeen at large in the civil hiſtory of this country. There we 
may learn, that they had valour, courage, and fidelity to their 
ſovereign, but always diſcovered a turbulent and revengeful dif- 
poſition. Even the common peaſants would ſtand upon their 
point of honour, and fight it out with their knives ; and before 
they began, they would hook themſelves together by the belts, 
then draw their knives, and would not be parted till one or the 
other was mortally wounded, or killed. This brutiſh cuſtom || 
prevailed in Norway till about the middle of the laſt century, to || 
ſuch a degree, that they ſay, when a peaſant with his family was 
invited to a wedding, the wife generally took her huſband's 
ſhroud with her ; becauſe, on theſe occaſions they ſeldom parted 
before they were intoxicated with liquor, the conſequence of 
which was fighting, and thoſe battles ſeldom ended without mur- 
der. Therefore the chancellor, Jens Bielke, ſtrove to the utmoſt 
of his power, to cruſh this quarrelſom ſpirit, and made an order, 
that every man ſhould deliver up his knife to proper officers as 
ſoon as dinner was over, and before they had drank to exceſs. 
But ſtill there were many ſo wicked as to provide themſelves with 
two knives, Very lately this abominable practice has appeared 
again in Lzrdal, and ſeveral other places. Some of the peaſants 


_ * 
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* The Norwegian army, at this preſent time, conſiſts of 30,000 eſſective men, 
beſides 14 or 15000 failors, ſuch as all Europe can hardly match. 
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who have put away the inſtruments and broke themſelves of this 
wicked cuſtom, ſtill retain that revengeful ſpirit, and that inſo- 
lence and pride which were the promoters of it. However, they 
make uſe of a leſs pernicious inſtrument, and employ the lawyer's 
pen inſtead of the knife. They are very obſtinate, and will per- 
fiſt in their animoſities to the laſt; and if a poor man has it not 
in his power to purſue his ſuit, his neighbours will: often make a 
collection to enable him to do it. This ſpirit of ſtriſe and con- 
tention our Norwegians ſeem to have tranſ planted with their arms 
and colonies; for it is viſible at this day in the French province 
of Normandy, which was peopled by the Norwegians, and derives 
its name from them. The inhabitants of Normandy, are rec- 
koned very litigious and full of chicane, and find employment 
for an meredible number of lawyers that abound in that province, 
according to the teſtimony of one of their own countrymen, 
whoſe words are as follows. See Buddæus's general hiſtorical lex- 
icon, ad vocem Normandie. The inhabitants in general are 
wiſe and ſagacious, but paſſionate. The common people in par- 
ticular are apt to quarrel, and love to go to law, and the no- 
bility are commended for their valour.” 
Crantzius deſcribes the Norwegians in general to be obſtinate, 


and not caſily moved from their reſolutions, which I muſt allow. 


His words are, Populus qui in rupibus ſuis induruit non facile 
mobilis ab eo, quod ſemel apprehenderat. Ante Chriſtum agni- 
tum, nulla gens pertinacior errorum, poſt ſuſceptam fidem Chriſti, 
nulla immobilior : ferunt aliquando terra ſua qualibet de cauſa 
peregrinatos, cum primum redierint terramque tetigerint, pronos 
cadcre in terram, & facto ſigno crucis, eam in terris oſculari. O! 
inquiunt, terra chriſtiana ante omnes. Adeo generis ſui cultum 
attollunt, cæterorum contemnunt.“ Albert. Crantzius in Norveg. 
lib. vi. cap. ii. p. 754. 

The Norwegian peaſant is inſpired with a commendable am- 
bition, which makes him ſtrive to live independent of others, 
and without being in any body's debt; and if his freehold be 
incumbered, he uſes his utmoſt efforts to clear and redeem it 
out of the hands of a ſtranger. 

There are many peaſants who are not a little proud of being 
thought to be deſcended from the ancient nobility, and even the 
royal family. This ridiculous vanity, often prevents them from 


Mar- 
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marrying their children very advantageouſly, by ſtanding upon 
their blood and birth.” And if a thing once appears in the eyes 
of a Norwegian, either horiourable or ſhameful,” he does not he- 
fitate a moment which to chooſe. ' For they are fond of being 
reſpected and honoured to the higheſt degree, and the great com- 
plaiſance, as I have before obſerved,” which they ſhow to others, 
is not without a view of being paid again in the ſame coin. Their 
ambition was known to old king Hagen, who, according to 
Mathew Paris, was much preſſed by the king of France, to let 
his troops (which were deſtined for the holy war) join the French 
army; but he rejected it, ſaying, that each of the two nations was 
too proud to live in harmony together. The ſaid writer was the 
legate that brought the letter to the king, and according to his 
own account had this anſwer from his Norvegian majeſty. 

-. © Grates refero copialas piiſſimo Dom. Regi Francorum, qui 
meum deſiderat in peregrinatione ſodalitium, ſed novi in parte 
naturam Francorum, et ſicut dicit poeta, ego dico. 

Omniſque poteſtas impatiens conſortis erit, 

Omniſque ſuperbus impatiens conſortis erit. 
Gens mea impetuoſa eſt et indiſcreta, impatienſque omnium in- 
juriarum et moleſtiæ. Si ergo inter tales et ſuperbos contentio 
oriretur, uterque noſtrum irreſtaurabile damnum incurreret, &c.“ 
Vide Thorm. Torfrum. p. Iv. I. 4. c. 38. p. 253. 
From the ſame ſource ſprings the Norvegian's deſire to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in his ſtation by fine cloaths, elegant houſes, &c. 
This is very conſpicuous in moſt of the trading towns, where 
commerce gives them an opportunity of converſing with foreign- 
ers, eſpecially the Engliſh, whom they chiefly endeavour to imi- 
tate; but for want of abilities to equal that nation in ſplendor, 
magnificent entertainments, furniture, and equipages, a great 
many ruin themſelves . 

But though the Norwegians endeavour to follow the Engliſh 
in theſe particulars, and in being conceited, and having a great 
opinion of their own country and nation, ſtill they are very unlike 
them with regard to friendſhip and hoſpitality. For I do not 
think, that there is any country in the world where the people 
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are ſo hoſpitable, liberal, and willing to ſerve and oblige ſtrangers Gere 


* Our Bergen merchants who are moſt of them deſcended from the frugal Dutch, 
or Germans, continue ſtill in that plain way like good ſober tradeſmen. 
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as they are in Norway. A traveller is ſeldom ſuffered to pay for 
his lodging, which may partly proceed from the ſmall number 
that viſit theſe parts; therefore they think it a duty, to treat 
the ſtranger as well as it is in their power, and look upon it as 
an honour done them, if he accepts of their civilities. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the peaſant never gives the upper end of the 
table to the greateſt gueſt that ever comes under his roof, for he 
thinks that place belongs to himſelf only. They keep open houſe 
for three weeks at Chriſtmas, and ſet out the beſt things their 
houſes afford, the table being ſpread and loaded with victuals 
during the whole time “. 


SECT. vn. 


As the Norvegian contributes to the good and happineſs of 
others, ſo he alſo endeavours to make himſelf chearful, and al- 
ways to appear good-natured. Envy and diſcontent are here ba- 
niſhed to the rich and great, whoſe temporal advantages are ra- 
ther a plague than a comfort and happineſs to them. But the 
middling and common people who are the greateſt numbers in 
every country, and conſtitute the nation itſelf, are ſeen here chear- 


ful, and as happy as I believe in any country, excepting France. 


The little they have to indulge themſelves with, which ſhall be 
ſhown hereafter, reliſhes, and agrees with them, and they-enjoy it 
though it be plain and homely ; except in public companies and 
entertainments, where they are rather too much inclined to drink. 
But in their daily courſe they have no ſuperfluity, and therefore 
moſt of them arrive to a great age. Many to eighty or ninety, 
ſome to a hundred or an hundred and twenty years +. | 


* Ifaac Pontanus praiſes the Norvegians in this and other reſpects, in chorograph. 
deſcript. Dan. p. 697. 

« Incolz ſunt probi, ſine fuco ac fallacia exterorum amantes, et fi qui alii hoſpitales. 
Et ſane olim quz celebrata eſt Julio præſertim Cæſare Germanorum hoſpitalitas, ea 
velut hinc relegata hic adhuc locum tenet. Gratis enim peregrinantem excipiunt 
aluntque, is viciſſim, ſi quid forte refundat, non ut debitum, ſed ut benevolentiæ ac 
animi grati tecmerion accipiunt.“ 

The Norvegian peaſant's hoſpitality extends itſelf ſo far on Chriſtmas-eve, as to in- 
vite the birds to be his gueſts, and therefore, he hangs out at the barn door on a pole, 
an unthreſh'd ſheaf of corn which draws the ſparrows and other ſmall birds thither, 
where they feaſt and make merry. 

+ In the year 1751, in the dioceſe of Aggerhuus only, a hundred and thirty-ſix 

rſons then had reached eighty years of age; there were beſides forty-one of ninety, 
and four of a hundred, and upwards. 
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I ſhall juſt mention ſame. extraordinary inſtances of longevity 
recorded in hiſtory, which, however, I will not vouch for as un- 
queſtionable truth, but let them reſt on the credit of my authors. 
J. Rams, in p. 126, gives an account of Auden Evindſen, 
biſnop of Havanger, who about the year 1440, died in the two 
hundred and tenth year of his age; which, ſuppoſing the calcula- 
tion to be true, is almoſt an unparallel d example. 

Another inſtance is more certain, namely, that of Adrian 


Rotker, who was ſeventy years alderman of Tronhiem, and died 


about the beginning of the —— being a hundred and 
twenty years old, according to Gerh. Mittzovii Preſbyterolog, 
p. 34. Ramus tells us again, p. 194, of a miniſter at Holtaalen 
in the dioceſe of Tronhiem, whoſe name was Michel; this gentle- 
man before the reformation in the year 1535, was employed by 
the archbiſhop to collect ſubſidies for king Chriſtian II. and lived 
to be a hundred and fifty years old, being thirty years blind. His 
ſucceſſor, the Reverend Mr. Andrew Bernhoft, who was his curate 
four years, and died in the year 1666, lived alſo to an uncommon 
old age. Perhaps the air of Holtaalen contributes much to lon- 
gevity, as ſome people ſay of Guldbrandal, eſpecially Leſſoe-Gield 
through which there is a continual draught of fine freſh air; fo 
that thoſe aged people who are tired of life, retire to ſome other 
place where the air is leſs ſalutary, in order to get rid of the life 
of which they are weary, 

Hans Aaſen, who farſt creed copper-works at Roraas, where 
his picture is to be ſeen in the church, died in 1683, aged a hun- 
dred and ſixteen, according to the Rev. Mr. Abildgaard's jubilee- 
ſermon, p. 37. In M. Wieland's monthly intelligence, for the 
year 1722, p. 55, it is ſaid, that a peaſant's wife near Stavanger, 
whoſe name was Liſbet Walevand, died in the hundred and thirty 
ſeventh year of her age, and left behind a huſband aged a hundred 
and ten. The ſame author ſays, that in the year 1725, a peaſant's 
wife at Narſen, in the dioceſe of Tronhiem, died at a hundred 


and twelve, and had her ſenſes and memory perfect to the laſt. 


He likewiſe adds, that in the year 1728, p. 88. a woman aged 


a hundred and twenty-ſeven, died in the pariſh of Roſdal, but 


does not mention her name, ſhe was married in the ſixty- ſixth year 
of her age, and lived in wedlock fifty-five years, and after that 
was fix years a widow. Chriſtian Drakenberg a Norvegian, fa- 
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mous for his great age, who, I preſume is ſtill living at Copenha- 
gen, kept his wedding at the houſe of his Excellency count Daune 
Schiold Mont fifteen years ago, and then he was ſaid to be a hun- 
dred and thirteen years old; ſo that he muſt now be about a hun- 
dred and thirty. His picture has had the honour a long time 
ſince to be put up in the Royal Muſeum. I cannot ſay how far 
that ancient pair are advanced in their years of which Mr. Wie- 
land, quoted above, gives an account in p. 88. ad ann. 1727. 
He ſays, that the huſband, by name Hans Nanſen, was then ninety 
ſeven, and his wife Maria Mads was a hundred and one years old; 
that they had then lived ſeventy years together in wedlock, at a 
place called Steens-gaard, in the county of Jartſberg; that they 
both enjoyed a very good ſtate of health, and that the old man 
could do the work of a labourer. In the year 1735, Nans Gaſ- 
mand, a labourer at Eegelands iron-works, died, being a hundred 
and nineteen years old; at a hundred and two he married a ſecond 
wife, and was ſo vigorous that he could walk from Eegeland to 
the town of Dramen, which is about twenty Norway, or a hun- 
dred and twenty Engliſh miles. Wieland Relat. ad hu. ann. p. 7. 
But there is ſtill a more extraordinary inſtance, an account of 
which was delivered into the Royal Chancery in the year 1737, 
by his excellency de Witth, relating to a farmer of that province 


225 by name Knud Knudſen, who, in the year 1705, and in the 


eighty-firſt of his age, married his deceaſed wife's ſiſter, Ingri 
Tallach's daughter, who was then thirty-nine years old, and were 
both ſentenced to death for the inceſt committed. Upon this 
they fled to the mountains and hid themſelves thirty years in the 
woods, living like hermits, or rather like wild beaſts upon what 
| they could catch by hunting, &c. They continued in this ſolitary 
place till the woman was ſeventy years old, and the man a hundred 
and eleven, and perhaps would have liv'd ſome years longer, if the 
miniſter, whom he ſollicited to adminiſter the holy ſacrament to 
him, had not out of an indiſcreet zeal, delivered this extraordinary 
couple up to the hands of juſtice, and put them into a priſon; 
where the poor old man could not ſurvive the return of the king's 
pardon, and the woman was obliged to do penance publicly in 
the church. There is another moſt remarkable account, and 
perhaps, ſo extraordinary an inſtance is not to be met with in the 


hiſtory of any country, which I have from undoubted authority, 


and 
if 
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and therefore cannot leave this ſubject without inſerting it. In 
the year 1733, when his late majeſty Chriſtian VI. and his royal 
conſort Sophia Magdalena, viſited their Norvegian dominions, they 
took up their reſidence in the houſe of lieutenant-colonel Colbi- 
ornſen in Friderickſhald, who was deſirous of diverting his royal 
gueſts. with what they call a jubilee- wedding. This was per- An extraordl- 
formed in the garden under tents pitched for that purpoſe. wetting. 

There were four couples married, being country- people invited 
from the adjacent parts, and out of all theſe there were none un- 
der a hundred years old; ſo that all their ages put together made 
upwards of eight hundred years. Their names were, Ole Torre- 
ſen Sologſteen, who lived eight years afterwards, and his wife 
2 ten years; Jem Oer who lived ſix years after, and his wife 

Inger who lived ſeven years; Ole Beſſeber and his wife N---, and 
Hans Torlaſkſen who lived ten years after, and brought with him 
Joran Gallen who was not his wife, but being a hundred years 
old, he borrowed her for this ceremony; ſhe alſo lived ten years 
afterwards. Theſe eight married people, being each upwards of a 
hundred years old, made themſelves extremely merry at this ju- 
bilee-wedding, and the women, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, danced with green wreaths on their heads, which brides 
always wear on their wedding-day, 

T he royal family and nobility were preſent to ſee this extraor- 
dinary ball, which without doubt, was as innocent a one as ever 
was exhibited. "They had each a genteel bride-preſent given them 
to carry home. I thought myſelf in a manner obliged to take 
notice of this uncommon entertainment, as it has not, as far as I 
can learn, bitherto been remarked by any writer. The Scots, who 
partly breathe the ſame air with us, have alſo amongſt them a great 
many examples of perſons of an uncommon great age. Dr. Bab. 
Sibbald tells us in his Prodom. Hiſt. Nat. Scotiz, p. 44. and lib. iii. 
p. 4. of a man whoſe name was Lawrence, that married a ſecond 
time in the hundredth year of his age, could row out in his boat 
to fiſh till he was a hundred and forty, and died at laſt worn out 
with age, without the leaſt ſymptoms of any diftemper. Amongſt 
the Swedes, who are our neighbours on the other fide, and like- 
wiſe breathe the ſame air, are found ſtill more extraordinary in- 
ſtances, of perſons living to a hundred and fifty-fix and a hundred 


and laxty-one years; of this, as well as of the fruitfulneſs of the 
Norwegian 


* 
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Norwegian-women, Mr. Buffon's words conberning Olaus Reds 
beck's account are as follows : © In 6 
fruitful: Rudbeck ſays that they have frequetitly eight, ten, of 
twelve children; and it is not at all ſtrange that ſome women ſhould 
have eighteen, twenty, twenty-four; or even thirty children. Rud- 
beck fays farther, that there are men who live to be upwards of 
100 years old, and ſome to 140; and that there were two in par- 
ticular, one of which arrived at 1 56, and the other at 160 years 
of age. But it is true that this writer is a little enthuſiaſtic in the 
praiſes of his own country, (Il eſt vray que cet auteur eſt un en- 
thuſiaſte au ſujet de ſa patree) and according to his repreſenta- 
tion, Sweden muſt in all reſpects be the fineſt country in the 
world,” &c. Buffon. Hiſtoire Nat. Tom. iii. p. 172. 
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Heath af Though Norway, like Sweden, is in general a very healthful 


feed by dif- 


tant abn. country, yet it is not exempted from its peculiar diſeaſes ; eſpe- 
cially the inhabitants of the dioceſe of Bergen, along the bea e, 
and on the weſt-fide of File- field. The air in theſe parts is not 
very ſalubrious, and differs very much from that of the eaſtern 
and ſouthern parts of Norway; for on the other ſide of that 
chain of mountains, which I have taken notice of before, they 
have both in winter and ſummer a fine clear ſky, with as dry and 
healthful an air as in any part of Europe. In this province the 
air is generally damp, thick, and foggy; and tho' it cauſes milder 
winters, it is not ſo healthful as a thinner air. This appears by 
the effect it has on our peaſants, when they come here from other 
parts of the country; for they ſeem as if they were entirely out 
of their element, and can hardly breathe in it; nor does it agree 
with their health. This mult be attributed to the great weſtern- 
ocean, that extends from America to Norway, from the ſurface of 
which a vaſt quantity of damps, or particles of water, are daily 
evaporated. Theſe are driven by the ſoutherly, weſterly, or north- 
weſt winds to our coaſt, without meeting with any obſtruction, 
till at laſt they ſtrike againſt the high chain of mountains men- 
tioned above, which are ninety-ſix Engliſh-miles eaſt of Bergen. 
There they meet with reſiſtance, and being condenſed, their 
gravity prevents them from riſing above the tops of the mountains 
to go farther, and they cannot get back except they meet with 
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an eaſt or north · wind. On the other fide of thoſe mountains they 
are quite free from theſe damps and fogs. File-field is like a 
bank to keep back all thoſe mit vapours that come from the 
ſea, and prevents their loading the atmoſphere, till they fall in 
immoderate rains, as they do here in the ſummer; for it is ſeldom 
known to rain in thoſe parts but in ſpring or autumn. 

Amongſt all the trading-towns in Norway, Chriſtianſand is 
reckoned the moſt healthful. The truly learned and Rey. Mr. Jens 
Chriſtian Spidberg, dean of that dioceſe, gives me in his letter of 
May 12, 1751, this reaſon for it: He obſerves that Chriſtianſand 
lies in a more moderate climate than moſt of our other towns ; 
that the horizon is free all round, and cleared by the winds from 
every quarter; ſo that thick fogs and heavy rains do not laſt long 
there. The ground it ſtands upon is a dry ſandy foil, twenty or 
twenty-five feet deep, ſo that the rain is ſoon dried up ; for which 
reaſon epidemic diſeaſes are ſeldom known there, or diſappear 
and are ſtopt by the change of the ſeaſon. Hence the inhabitants 
of that city live to be very old, often to eighty, ninety, and ſome- 
times even to an hundred years of age. 
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Among the diſeaſes which moſtly appear. in the dioceſe of v Various dif 


Bergen, — is the moſt unhealthful ſpot in all Norway, I ſhall ® 
firſt take notice of a kind of ſcab or ich. This is chiefly found 
amongſt thoſe that live along the coaſt, occaſioned probably by 
eating great quantities of fat fiſh, and eſpecially the liver of the 
cod. This is properly a Scabies-Scarbutica, which may be called 
a leproſy, but not ſo infectious as the Oriental Lepra; for mar- 
ried people live together many years, and the healthy is not in- 
fected, tho the other party has it. But if they have children, they 
ſometimes take the infection, tho not always. This diſtemper 
generally lies in the blood a long time before any eruption ap- 
pears; at laſt it breaks out in ugly boils on the face: they are 
then generally ſent to hoſpitals erected for that purpoſe, of which 
there is one at Bergen, and another at Molde in R&w&#ddalen. Our 

phyſicians are of opinion that this diſeaſe may be chred in young 
people; but tho' they have often attempted it, I do not find that 
any one has been thoroughly cured, without ſome remains of the 
diſtemper. This may be ſaid, however, that when they get tol- 
lerably well, they do not confine themſelves to the regimen that 
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as is retjulred *, What Mr. Luke 
Debes obſerves in his deſcription of Faroe, p. 283, ought to Have 
a place here, concerning che northern-leproſy, which in the dis 
ceſe of Bergen, is found to be of the fame kind and quillity* A8 
that on the oppoſite coaſt of Faroe. His deſcription of "this di- 
ſtemper is as follows. “ The phyſicians ſay' there are three { örts 
of leproſies; namely, Tyria ſo called from the ſerpent Tyrv.' The 
ſkin of the perſon infected with this kind of teptoſy is {6ft, „ and 
full of ſpots like warts, and ſometimes ' peels off in ſcales. 

The ſecond ſort" is called Alopecia, from the Hair turning foxy, 
and then falling off. Perſons ary e cs are Ted-faced, 
and ſhed their beards and eye-brows. 

The third fort is call-d Elephantia ; the ſkin of a debe l: 
fected with this fort reſembles that of an elephant; and the face, 
with every part of the body, is full of tubercles. 

The leproſy that this country is moſt ſubject to is the Aephan- 
tia. For the leprous perſons here are full of livid tubercles, which 
ſometimes break out into boils, and disfigures their faces e- 
tremely. They are hoarſe, or ſpeak through the noſe ; but the 
diſtemper is more virulent at ſpring and fall, and carries off a 
great many. What chiefly occaſions this diſeaſe is the quality of 
the air, and the diet of the inhabitants; for, as I have intimated 
before, the cold is not immoderate hers, but we have à very 
damp air. This, in general, produces the ſcurvy; which is a 
ſpecies of leproſy, eſpecially in thoſe who do not uſe much exer- 
ciſe. Beſides the air, their food, eſpecially of the ' poorer fort, 
which conſiſts of meat and fſh half rotten, in the winter, and 
freſh fiſh without any falt, and milk, in the ſummer, contri- 


In the north of Holland the damp air, and 8 daily- nouriſhment, OY is 
chiefly fiſh, have the ſame effect, and I am informed that the ſame ſort of Scabies- 
Scorbutica likewiſe appears amongſt the common people thete, which ſeems to be 
confirmed by the following teſtimony : * We are now in North-Holland, and I 
have never ſeen amongſt ſo few people, ſo many infected with the leprofy as here. 
They ſay the reaſon is becauſe they eat 10 much fiſh”. James Howell's F amiliar 
Letters, Part I. Book 11. Ne xiii. p. 151, Dr. Ruſſel publiſhed a piece in the Lon- 
don-Magazine of June 1752, p. 278, wherein he ſays, That common fea-water, 
applied both may and Ts will cure not only the ſcu but the above- 
mentioned leproly, it it has not taken too deep root, and the mn are ſtill pre- 
ſerved.” And in the ſame place he adds, ** That there i is a kind e of ſea-· weed, called 
Quercus-Manna (of which there | 15 enough here) which is good for the * 
the gums, if rubbed with it.” If it be fo, then God's providence ſhews lere. 
markably by diſtributing ſuch univerſal remedies, according to the wants of each 
nation. Concerning the Norwegian ſea-weeds, I have given all the account I can, 

in the firſt mu of this work. 


butes, 
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butes, in: a, great meaſure, to this diſtemper. Such dict, elpe- 
cially in thoſe who are not of a ſtrong conſtitution, muſt gra- 
dually corrupt the blood, and then the diſeaſe diffuſes itſelf 
thropgh the body, till at laſt it appears externally. This diſtem- 
per may be communicated to others, for it is infectious; and as 
it lies a long while in the blood before it breaks out, ſeveral 
perſons marry; and think they are both free from it; but at laſt 
one ob the parties appears to be leprous. 

It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, and ſhews the care of providence, 
thitt children do not always inherit this diſtemper from their pa- 
rents. I have known three inſtances, where women have been 
infected with theſe leproſies, and have had ſeveral children, moſt 
of which are now married, and have not yet diſcovered any 
ſymptoms of it. For this reaſon, the inhabitants, when they 
chooſe a wife, / give themſelves no concern whether her parents 
are leprous or not. I have likewiſe known inſtances where the 
father has been leprous, and the children quite free from that 
diſtemper. It often happens, that when a married couple have 
lived together ſome time, and the parties find that one of them 
is infected, they will ſtill cohabit together, fo long as it does 
not appear externally, till they are ſeparated by orders from the 
government. However, the party that was healthy, remains un- 
infected; and yet ſometimes a perſon may be infected 0 very 
7 contact of a leprous perſon. 

On the other hand, there are inſtances of poor miſerable 
wretches who are quite free from the leproſy, but being deſti- 
tte, are therefore put into theſe hoſpitals amongſt the leprous 
patients, where they eat, drink, and daily converſe with them, 
_ ſtill remain uninfected all their lives.” So far Mr. Debes. 

The ordinary ſcurvy would prevail in this country a great deal sn. 
more, if it was not for hatd work, which is the beſt preſervative 

it, and keeps the juices in conſtant circulation. Hence 
thoſe that uſe but little exerciſe, and have a good appetite, ſel- 
dom or never eſcape this diſtemper. Nature has ordained ſeveral 
betries and roots in this country, which are excellent antiſcorbu- 


tics, eſpecially cochlearia, or ſcurvy-graſs. Some eat this herb raw, 
others make a decoction of it with milk; and in Nordland, 
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where it grows very ſtrong, and is called erichs· græs, they uſe it 


as a pickle in the winter *, | : [82 
Catarrhs, and other diſtempers which affect the head and 
breaſt, and are called here kov and kriim, appear very frequent 
along the coaſt in the ſpring. Thoſe that don't come out into 
the air every day, and therefore are the ſooneſt ſenſible of the 
cold, are moſt afflicted with theſe phlegmatic diſorders ; but the 
expectoration cauſed by this kov is generally ſerviceable to the 
conſtitution. | 
The comraon people, who are the leaſt troubled with this 
diſtemper, drink four whey as warm as they can bear it, by 
way of remedy or preſervative, which cuts and attenuates the viſcid 
obſtructing phlegm, and promotes the diſcharge of it. 
Landfarſoct is the name the peaſants give a certain fever, which, 
however, comes but ſeldom ; it is contagious and epidemic, from 
whence it has its name. Mr. Luke Debes, in his deſcription of 
Faroe, compares it to the diſtemper which the ſoldiers are apt to 
catch when they are encamped in damp places. It is malignant 
and painful, and carries off great numbers, and thoſe that ſurvive 
are cured by God's bleſſing, and the ſtrength of conſtitution, for 


we know of no remedy for it. 


Allevilde is the name of a diſeaſe, which ſeizes the patient at 


firſt with violent ſhooting pains, which move about from one 


part of the body to another, like the arthritis vaga, and often 


breaks out into ſores and ulcers. The ſuperſtitious peaſants aſcribe 


this to a ſort of blaſt which comes from the ſea, or out of the 
earth or mountains, which according to their opinion, is cauſed 
by witchcraft, and the remedy they make uſe of, is as abſurd as 
the imaginary cauſe of the diſtemper. But thoſe that are wiſer, 
uſe tar-water, or the oil extracted from the raw liver of fiſh, and 
apply it both internally and externally. 

Begavning, is the name of a kind of epileptic diſeaſe, but 
ſeldom ſo violent as in other countries. The women are moſt 
ſubject to it here in Bergen, from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
occaſioned by the dampneſs of the air. Some pretend to ſay that 


* On Hitland, God's providence has provided them with the ſame remedies againſt 
this diſeaſe which is contracted there, by the ſame manner of living, for they eat fo 
much ſalt- fiſn that they are very ſubject to the ſcurvy. Nature has furniſhed them 
with plenty of ſcurvy-graſs ; they have no phyſicians or ſurgeons, neither have they 


any occaſion for them. London Magazine for June 1752, p. 276. 
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it is occaſioned by the eider-down beds they lie upon ; but Th. 
Bartholinus in his medicina Danor. domeſt. par. 65, is not of that 
opinion, as I have before obſerved, in the deſcription of the 
eider-bird. 

In the eaſt-country, or on the otherſide of File-field, they 
hardly know any thing of the diſeaſes, which are common here 
along the coaſt. The air in thoſe parts, as has been obſerved 


tilators, or channels, thro' which the wind, as it were, runs in 

a current from one end or the other, and keeps the air always 
freſh and in motion. The mountains or high grounds, are re- 
markable for the ſalubrity of the air, for moſt people die of old 
there, without ever having experienced what it is to be ſick. 

In the laſt century, however, this fine healthy air was twice 

infected with a plague ; eſpecially in 1630, when the new city 


of Chriſtiania, loſt 3000 inhabitants. 
In 1684, the ſame contageous diſtemper appeared afreſh, but 


did not rage ſo far about, becauſe they burnt ſeveral woods, and 
the heat and ſmoak occaſioned by thoſe fires, diſperſed and pu- 
rified the infected air. What the reverend Mr. Spidberg obſerves, 
in the letter quoted above, is very remarkable, namely, that when 


the plague raged here, it did not affect Roraas, Quikne, or Mel- | 


dal's n for the poiſonous and infectious effluvia, were 
corrected by the ſtrong ſulphureous ſmoak and vapours, that in- 
corporated with the air, for twelve or fifteen Engliſh miles round 
thoſe copper works. But diſorders of the lungs and conſump- 
tions are more frequent there, than in theſe weſtern parts, cauſed 
probably, by the ſame ſulphureous vapours, and perſons afflicted 
with thoſe diſorders, finds themſelves much relieved by the dam p 
air, which affects weak lungs leſs, than that which is clearer ; for 


a dry, keen air, is too penetrating and ſubtle for them, 

If the rickets, called here the Engliſh ſickneſs, with which 

children in other countries are much afflicted, be derived from a 

damp and foggy air, according to Mr. Daubenton's opinion “; 
Il n'y a que deux cent ans, que cette maladie eſt connue ; elle a commence en 

Angleterre, & de I elle a paſſe en France, en Hollande, en Allemagne, &c. Des 


cẽlẽbres mẽdecins ont cru, que le rachitis pouvoit etre cauſẽ par un air froid & nebu- 
leux, charge de vapeurs & 8 &c. Hiſt, nat. tome iii. p. 56. 
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before, is much purer, drier, and lighter, and as healthful as in 
any part of Europe. The long and deep valleys are like venti- 
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then one would imagine, that it muſt be very frequent here in 
Bergen, which is contrary to experience: - For this diſtemper is 
unknown here; and we can ſay the ſame of agues or tertian and 
quartan fevers, which we know only by report from other coun- 
tries. The ſmall-pox, which annually rages in Denmark, comes 
amongſt us about once in ſeven years, and farther north, in the 
dioceſe of Tronhiem, every tenth or twelſth year; but in the ma- 
nors of Nordland, perhaps it ſeldom appears above once in ſixteen 
years, and then makes great havock amongſt both young and old. 
The laſt time that the ſmall-pox raged in theſe parts, which was 
in the year 1749, it ſwept away in the city of r ae, 
528 perſons, moſt of them young. N x 


— — 
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A continuation of the former, concerning the Norwegian nation. 


Scr. I. The food or diet of the Norwegians. Sec. II. Apparel. Sr. III. 
Habitations and manner of building. SECT. IV. Various ranks and occu- 
pations. SECT.V. The Norwegian nobility, both ancient and modern. 
Ster. VI. Some thoughts concerning the Norwegian frechalgers, &c. | 


e 


EXT to the complexion and diſpoſition of the Norwe- 

gians, and the account of the various diſeaſes: to which 
they are ſubject, it is natural to give ſome account of their food 
or diet, their houſes and manner of living. 

In the firſt article, namely, diet, there is a great difference 
betwixt thoſe who live in the country, and the inhabitants of the 
trading towns; a great part of theſe conſiſt of Danes, Germans, 
Dutch and Engliſh, who make their bread, and dreſs moſt of 
their victuals in the Daniſh faſhion. They may have almoſt all 
ſorts of proviſions here in perfection, excepting butchers meat, 
which is not ſo plentiful in Norway, as it is in Denmark. As for 
wild-fowl, and all forts of game, as alſo fiſh of all kinds, except 
carp, we have them as good, and in as great abundance as in 
any country in Europe. It is obſerved, that when any foreigners 
come to Norway, they are ſurpriſed to ſee heaps of oyſter and 


lobſter-ſhells lying at the doors of poor little huts, and conclude 
=. that 
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that people of ſome fortune muſt live there. The milk of our 
cattle is very good and rich; and as for all ſorts of wines, ſpices, 
&c. greater quantities of theſe are imported than there is occaſion 
for, or good œconomy requires, of which I could fay a great 
deal, if my intention were to moraliſe in a natural hiſtory. Be 
this as it will, moſt of our merchants live in a more elegant man- 
ner than the nobleſſe in other countries. All kinds of wines 
(which I mention as a proof of this) are ſo common in Norway, 
that it may be queſtioned whether there is not more conſumed 
here in private families than even in the wine-countries. This 
makes it appear the more extraordinary, that pope Innocent VIII. 
in the year 1490, diſpenſed with the Norwegian Church from 
uſing wine in-the ſacrament, and allowed them to uſe mead in- 
ſtead of it. It was pretended that wine would not keep, but 
turned ſour and was ſpoiled by the ſevere froſt, though, in all 
probability, it was then not colder than at this preſent time, and 
we can preſerve wine here now, as well as in any climate. This 
remarkable fact is denied by Bzovius in contin. annalium, Ne 3, 
p. 329, ng foundation, that the pope-(which is 
very true) had not power to grant ſuch a diſpenſation. ** Fal- 
ſum eſt, cum aliquod tale Ailpenſalle cum ſummus pontifex ali- 
quid circa integritatem ſacrificii immutare non poſſit. This 
concluſion drawn, à jure ad factum, might make one doubt 
vhether the prieſts in the Roman church do receive the cup alone, 
and deny it to the reſt of the congregation. But we may more 
ſafely depend upon what Volateranus writes on the occafion, in 
commentar. Urban. lib. viii. where he ſays, © Norvegiz Inno- 
centii VIII. conceſſione permiſſum, fine vino calicem facrificare, 
quod immenſo frigore vinum in illa regione importatum acceſcat. 

JCujus rei gratia legatio miſſa. See more relating to this in an- 
nal. eceleſ. Dan. tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. i. p. 331. 

The peaſant in Norway, as in other places, keeps cloſe to the The farmer 
cuſtoms and manner of living of his forefathers ; and as he = 
lows them in other things, ſo does he leit in eating and 

drinking. Upon this account he enjoys, as has been obſerved, 
a conſtant ſeries of health, and lives to a good old-age. Bread, 
which is the chief ſupport of life, is not made of rye, among 
the peaſants, but upon particular occaſions, as weddings or enter- 


tainments, becauſe they ſow but little of that grain, as has been 
ob- 
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obſerved before ; ; nor would they chooſe to eat it conſtantly, 
for the leaven which is always put in rye-bread would not agree 
with their ſtomachs. This our Norwegian ſoldiers find by ex- 


perience, when they are commanded to march far from home, 


Flat-brod. 


and receive the bread (which is provided by the government) that 
is baked for the . 3 which always purges them pretty 
ſeverely at firſt. 

Oats, in moſt of the provinces, is the beſt grain, wart is larger, 
whiter, and fuller, here than that of other countries. Of this 
the peaſant makes his bread, but not in the form of the loaves 


of rye-bread, which they call ftumpe-brod, but in flat round 


cakes, about as big as a ſmall diſh, and extremely thin, this they 
call flad-brod *®. They bake it upon a round iron plate, or a 
flat ſtone ſet over the fire; they roll out a handful of dough with 
a rolling-pin, to the extent of the iron plate, and before it is quite 
enough on one fide, they turn it with a ſmall ſtick made for that 
purpoſe. Theſe cakes are ſoon baked, fo that the baker, who 


is generally a woman, can diſpatch enough in one day to laſt a 


whole year; for this ſort of bread will not mould or ſpoil, if kept 
in a dry place. Some reckon the oldeſt to be beſt; and in for- 


mer times, ſhe uſed to be eſteemed a good houſewife that ſaved 


for her ſon's wedding, a piece of. bread that ſhe had baked for 
his chriſtening, 

If grain be ſcarce, which generally happens after a ſevere 
winter, the peaſants are obliged to have recourſe to an old cuſtom, 
as a diſagreeable, but ſure method of preſerving life. Their bread, 
in time of ſcarcity, is made thus, they take the bark of the fir- 
tree, boil it and dry it before the fire, then they grind it to meal 
and mix a little oatmeal with it; of this mixture, they make a 
kind of bread, which has a bitterneſs and a reſinous taſte, and 
does not afford that nouriſhment, that their uſual bread does. 
However, there are ſome people, that think it is not right to difuſe 
this ſort of bread entirely, and even in plentiful years they ſome- 
times eat a little of it, that they may be prepared againſt a time 
of ſcarcity, which by the goodneſs of providence, does not hap- 
pen in a century +. 

Our 


* In Mingrelia and Georgia, and thoſe parts, juſt ſuch bread is uſed. Ils ont du 
pain mince comme du 7 ok Cheval. Chardin, Voyage en Perſe, tome i. . 186. 
＋ In the province of Bergen, which is the moſt barren, we have the leaſt reaſon to 


complain of the want of corn; for by the continual trade our merchants carry on to 
Den- 


* 
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Our neighbours the Swedes, make the ſame ſhift, even when 
there is no neceſſity for it. Mr. Peter Hogſtrom, in his deſcrip- 
tion of Lapmark, $. 19. p. 375, ſays, We know how to make 
uſe of our fir- trees, even to the ſupport of life, and many a 
brave fellow, and bold ſoldier, in the weſtern bottom, has been 
brought up with the fruits of them. Nor is it always out of ne- 
ceſlity, that they feed on them, but to keep up an ancient and 
laudable, but now utterly deſpiſed virtue, called frugality. A 
labourer does not find his ſtrength impaired, by eating bread 
made of the bark of trees.” 80 far Mr. Hogſtrom, whoſe laſt 
words give me a good deal of ſurprize, if they are grounded upon 
ſufficient experience. In-the laſt years of ſcarcity in this country, 
namely, in the years 1743, and 1744, when they were obliged 
to make uſe of the old expedient, ſeveral made an iment 
on the bark of elms; they firſt dryed it, had it ground, and 
made bread of it. This they found ſweeter, and rather more 
agreeable to the taſte, than that made of the bark of the fir- tree. 
Others made uſe of it in another way ; they ſoaked it in water, 
which received a ſweetneſs from it, and became viſcid like the 
white of an egg, fo that it might be drawn out ſeveral yards. In 
this they put ſome oatmeal, and the meal of the fir- tree bark, 

d kneaded it well; this water binds it together, and renders it 
more agreeable to the palate. In thoſe parts where the peaſants 
have large fiſheries, they attempted to mix the row of cod with 
oatmeal, and knead them together. This made the bread very 
cloſe, ſoft, and well-taſted, at leaſt to a hungry ſtomach. But 

I have been informed that it did not agree with ſome of a leſs 
robuſt conſtitution, and gave them the bloody-flux *, 

This bread made of bark, as well as the flad-brod or bake 
bread in general, Th. Bartholin. ſpeaks of in his med. Dan. domeſt. 


Denmark, and other places in the Baltick, they keep their magazines always full, ſo 
that they can furniſh other countries upon occaſion, and even this year ſeveral thou- 
ſand tons of corn have been exported from hence to France and Portugal. 

The Norwegians that live by the ſea-ſide, eat dried ſtock-fith inſtead of bread, 
like the Icelanders and Finlaps. Marc. Paul. Venetus gives us“ the ſame account of 
the inhabitants of Aden, a province in Arabia, p. 163. * Fiunt etiam ab incolis 
panis biſcocti ex piſcibus idque in hunc modum : concidunt piſces minutim atque 
contundunt in modum farinæ, & poſtea commiſcent & ſubagitant quaſi paſtum 
panes, atque ad ſolem deſiccari faciunt.“ Gemelli Careri writes the ſame, in his voy- 
age autour du monde, Tome ii. p. 319, of the inhabitants of the iſland Lundi and 
Adtgon in the Perſian gulph. Ils n'ont de meilleure aliment que des ſardines. Ils 
les font ſecher au ſoleil,  & elles leur tienne lieu de pain, pendant toute Vannee.” 
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p. 304, and ſuppoſes that Pliny had ſome knowledge of the laſt: 


Ex abietis corticibus in Norvegia panem conficiunt frugum in- 
opia, & in regionibus boreꝶ frigidioribus ex glandibus, corylo & 


fago. Placentæ illæ Norvegicz ex corticibus arborum compactæ 
ſunt tenuiſſimæ, & longiorem ætatem ferre poſſunt, quàm panis 
coctus, ſeu buccellatus, quo nautæ in longis itineribus utuntur. 
Alias placentas pinſunt ex farina hordei & aveneæ quas flad-brod 
vocant, quaſi panes planos. Plinii Artoptitii ereduntur, de qui- 
bus.” Lib. xvii. C. II. | 

The peaſants make themſelves a meſs like haſty-pudding, of 
oatmeal and barley-meal : this they call ſoup, and ſometimes 
they will boil a pickled-herring in it, or elſe a half-falted mackrel, 
or ſalmon, along with this ſoup. It ſeems they do not chuſe to 
falt any kind of fiſh thoroughly, but rather let it turn four firſt. 
Cod and other fiſh they dry in the air, which is the well-known 
Berg-fiſh, ſo called either becauſe moſt of it is exported from 
Bergen, or becauſe it is dried on the rocks by the wind and the 
ſun. 1 5 : 


They are better provided in Norway with freſh-fiſh than in 


| moſt countries, and up the country in the freſh lakes and rivers, 


they catch the ſalmon-trout, the Gedder, and other fiſh in abun- 
dance. Likewiſe Growſe, partridges, hares, red-deer, rain-deer, 
&c. and what they cannot carry in the winter to market to the 
trading-towns, which are ſometimes at a great diſtance, they 
make uſe of themſelves They kill cows, ſheep, and goats, for 
their winter-ſtock. They do not pickle and ſmoak all, but cut 
ſome of it in thin ſlices, ſprinkle it with ſalt, then dry it in the 
wind, and eat it like hung-beef. This they call Skarke, and it 
requires a ploughman's ſtomach to digeſt it. They prepare vari- 
ous kinds of cheeſe from the milk, and they alſo boil it to a thick 
conſiſtency, and call it Moſſe-Brum, This, according to their 
opinion, is a great delicacy. But taſte, as well as every thing elſe, 
is regulated by cuſtom among our peaſants. 

They prepare themſelves liquors according to the cuſtom of the 
country, and at ſet times, namely, againſt Chriſtmas they muſt 


* They dreſs a particular diſh, which I believe they uſed formerly in Denmark, 
from whence the Germans have taken the name of Griitz-koph or Groats-head. 


This diſh is made of one half groats, or meal, and the other half fat cods livers, 


well chopped and mixed together; then they fill a cod's head with it, and boil it. 
This they call Kams-hovet, or Kamperute. 


1 have 


Ne 
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have a ſtock of good ftrong ale in the houſe, as alſo againſt 
chriſtenings and entertainments. On other occaſions they regale 
themſelves with very indifferent ſmall beer, which they call mun- 
gat. But their common drink in ſummer is milk and water, and 
in the winter, water and ſour whey, called fyre; This the peaſants 
wives in the ſummer boil, and lay up for the winter *. 


yay et quanta boni ſi vivere parvo 
bk —— For. 


Here muſt alſo be obſerved, that as cold climates do not admit 
of ſo much tranſpiration as warmer countries, but keeps the heat 
in the ſtomach by cloſing up the pores, it conſequently gives the 
Norvegians a much greater appetite, and a ſtronger digeſtive fa- 
culty than common. Our merchants are very ſenſible of the 
difference cauſed by change of climate with regard to the appe- 
tite; for in March, when they fit out tbeir ſhips for the Green- 
land and Spitſberg voyages, the people require twice as large a 
ſock of proviſions as will ſerve the fame number of men in June 


or Auguſt, to go to Spain, or up the Straits. 


What the Norwegian peaſants, feamen, and fiſhermen (next to 
brandy, which they are all extremely fond of ) admire moſt, is to- 
bacco. This weed they not only ſmoak but alſo chew, which 
they think is as wholſom, and as well-taſted as the Indians do 
their Betel-areck. The ſmoaking tobacco was firſt introduced 
into Norway in the year 1616, and then a foot of ro!l-tobacco 
was fold for eighteen-pence. If it could be planted here, and 
brought to perfection (for our ſummers are warm enough, but 
perhaps of too ſhort a continuance) it would be a great advantage 
to the country, and would fave the nation ſeveral hundred thou- 
ſand dollars, that are annually paid for that commodity. How- 
ever, we ought not to grudge it the ſeamen and the mountaineers, 
to whom it is a great refreſhment in cold winds and ſevere froſts. 
Snuff, which they call here Nzſe-meel, they are not leſs ſond of, 
and always carry their ſnuff-horn about them. + His excellence the 
Stadtholder Gyldenlove, knew their taſte fo well in this parti- 
cular, that in his invaſion on Viig-Sidero, he diſtributed a certain 


This Syre, Wende at laſt as ſour as vinegar, and is often uſed for that pur- 
poſe; but when they drink it they generally mix a good deal of water with it. 


quantity 
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quantity to every common man: and there is ſtill ſeveral caſks 
of the ſnuff that was left lying in the magazine at Aggerhuus. 2 


6 


The Norvegians who live in towns have nothing remarkable 
or particular in their dreſs; but the peaſants differ pretty much 
from theſe, as to the faſhion of their garments, and the manner 
of wearing them. The ancient dreſs uſed in Norway, was with- 
out doubt, the ſame as the Fin-laplanders ſtill uſe, conſiſting of 
ordinary furrs made of the rain-deer's ſkin. The Aſers, or the 
followers of Othin, that poſſeſſed themſelves of the north, and 
obliged the old Celto-Scythians either to retire to the mountains, 
or to conform to their manner of living, introduced another ſort 
of dreſs, which is deſcribed in Otto Sperling's Commentat. de ve- 
teri Danorum veſtitu “. I think their firſt change did not make 


ſo great an alteration, nor was it ſo ſplendid or ſuperfluous, as 
that which was introduced in the middle of the eleventh century, 
in the reign of king Oluf Haraldſen. That monarch founded the 
city of Bergen, and drew a great concourſe of merchants thither 
from foreign parts, who brought new faſhions with them; of 
which, Snoro Sturleſen writes thus in his Norvegian Chronicles, 
pag. 383. Then the Norvegians took up many foreign cuſtoms 
and drefles, ſuch as fine laced hoſe, golden plates buckled round 
their leggs, high-heeled ſhoes ſtitched with filk, and covered with 
tiſſue of gold, jackets that buttoned on the fide, with ſleeves ten 


* Concerning the Norvegians ancient mantle, called joop, Otto Sperling treats at 
large, in his learned obſervations on archbiſhop Abſolon's teſtament, p. 119, 123. 
from which I will quote a paſſage, to ſhew, that formerly others took their faſhions 
from us, as we have ſince done from them. * Quis vero crederet, Danicam vocem 
joop tot terras peragraſſe, et tantam gloriam ſui excitare potuiſſe. Bene concludit 
Menagius, poſtquam in lexico ſuo omnia recenſuit: les Allemans diſent Giupp, pour 
dire un Juppon, et je crois que c'eſt de ce mot Allemand que I Italien Giubba a ẽtẽ 
forme. Unde Germani traxerint ac habuerint hoc nomen et alia plura, nemo hactenus 
ſolicitus fuit. Ex Dania enim, Norvegia et Suecia nemo credit quicquam proficiſci 
poſſe quod juvet, cum tamen ad antiquitatem omnem illuſtrandam, hinc fere petenda 
{int omnia, ſi quis recte ſapere vult. Uſus eſt illa voce chronici Norvegici ſcriptor in 
manuſcr. de magno Barfod, rege Norveg. dum ejus armaturam et veſtitum deſcribit, 
p. 399. (Hann hafdi oc filki Hiup rautan y firſkyrto, oc ſkorit fyrer oc a bak 
med guli ſilki leo. h. e.) Tunicam rubram ſericeam anterius et poſterius leone flavi 
ſerici ſignatam, ſuper induſio geſtavit. Quod ſatis docet, vocem Joob et Hiup an- 
tiquam Danicam et Iſlandicam eſſe. Ita quoque pauld poſt eadem hiſtoria memorat: 
(Eivindr. hafdi oc ſilki Hiup, med ſama hoetti ſem Konnungr. h. e.) Evindus etiam 
tunica ſerica, eodem modo quo rex indutus erat.” In the tranſlation of the laſt words, 
I think it is likely, that the good O. Sperling has been miſtaken, da med ſama hætti, 
may probably be rendered with the ſame hat, eodem pileo, non eodem modo. ; 


1 feet 
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feet Jonp, very narrow, and plaited up to the ſhoulders ; to theſe 
drefleswere-added many foreign cuſtoms.” By this deſcription 
may be ſcen how much the Norwegians were inclined to pride 
awd vanity in cheir dreſs. 

After this however, we find that the long garment of the Aſers 
or the oriental dreſs, was fill in uſe, which was not changed for 
ſhorter, till the reign of the ſon of this king Oluf, about the year 
1100. For king Magnus Olufsen was called, Magnus Barefoot, 
fivm his introdueing fhort - clothes and bare legs. Snorro Stur- 
leſen, in p. 397, gives this account of the affair. © It is ſaid, 
thut king Magnus wore the weſtern dreſs himſelf, and his ex- 
ample was followed by his men, and ſome of his people, who 
went bare legged,” and wore ſhort jackets; for which reaſon, the 
king was called Magnus Bare-leg, or Bare foot. 


of modes. However. they have ſome difference in the cut and 
make of their jackets and breeches, but that difference is ſo ſmall, 
that its hardly perceptible to any but themſelves. Thoſe pea- 
ſants, which we call ſtrile-farmers, have this particularity in their 
dreſs, namely, their breeches and ſtockings are all of a piece, 
ſomething like thoſe of the Huſſars. They do not wear a jacket 
with. plaits, pockets, and buttons, -like thoſe now worn by the 
Danes, but a wide looſe jacket made of a coarſe woollen-cloth 
which they call vadmell. Their waiſtcoats are of the ſame, and 
ſome that will appear finer than ordinary, cover the ſeams, and 
put à border all round, of the ſame fort of ftuff, but of a dif- 
ferent colour, which looks like lace, and has a gay appearance. 
The Hardanger peaſants in particular, are remarkable for wearing 
black clothes, edged with pa which diſtinguiſhes them from 
their neighbours. The Vaaſſerne wear all black ; and the Strile 
peaſants wear white edged with black : about 8 they 
wear black and yellow, ſo that the inhabitants almoſt of every 
in the province, vary in the colour of their clothes, 

The Vademel is a coarſe cloth, which the country people uſe, and 
is woven in the old faſhioned way, in what they 4 an opſta-gang. 
This is a frame, in which the yarn hangs down againſt the wall, 
with ſtone weights at the end of the warp, to keep it tight, and 
is done much in the manner of tapeſtry weaving. Inſtead of a 

Parr II. 4 A ſhuttle 
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The peaſants here, as in moſt other countries, are the only The ,cacuns 
people that do not trouble themſelves about faſhions and changes 
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ſhuttle made of a reed or cane, they uſe an inſtrument that re- 
ſembles a ſabre, made of bone or iron, which they think pre- 
ferable. This is a ſlower way of weaving, than that practiſed in 
common, which is called here ror-gang; but then they think 
that the Vadmel, woven in an opſta- gang, is much cloſer than 
other cloth, and after it is ſhrunk, it looks as cloſe and ſtrong as 
a felt. I have taken notice of the herbs and moſs that they uſe 


to dye with, in another place. = [. Gott 

The Norwegians wear a flapped hat, or a little brown, grey, 
or black cap on their head ; this laſt is a fort of quarter-cap 
made quite round, and the ſeams are ornamented with black 
ribbands. They have ſhoes of a peculiar faſhion without heels, 
or what may be properly called ſoles ; they conſiſt of two pieces, 
namely, the upper leather, which fits cloſe to the foot, to which 
the other is joined in a great many plaits-and folds. When they 
travel, and in the winter, they wear a ſort of half-boots, that 
reach up to the calf of the leg, theſe are laced on one fide, al- 
moſt like the ancient Roman buſkins. When they travel on the 
rocks in the ſnow, and find that they fink in too deep, they put 
on what they call truviers, which are round like the hoop of a 
ſmall barrel, work d croſs with twigs or wicker, and this keeps 
them up *. But as this way of travelling is troubleſom, when 
they have a long way to go, they put on ſcates about as broad as 
the foot, but fix or eight feet long, and pointed before; they are 
covered underneath with ſcals- ſłin, ſo that the ſmooth grain of 
the hair turns backwards towards the heel. With theſe ſnow- 
ſcates they run about on the ſnow, as well as they can upon the 
ice, and faſter than any horſe can go, and for which reaſon the 
corps of ſoldiers, which are called keir-lobere or ſcaters, in times 
of war, march with great expedition, like the Huſſars. 

The peaſant never wears a neckcloth, or any thing of that 
kind, except when he is dreſſed ; for his neck and breaſt are al- 
ways open, and he lets the ſnow beat into his. boſom, which he 
thinks is an ornament, On the contrary, he covers his veins 
(i? Me. Ser rpc, in a rorg =n Pe rom. 1 p19 » pens 
on his feet. By this one may fee how nature and neceſſity teach the inhabitants of 
the moſt diftant countries, in equal circumſtances, the ſame means in providing 


againſt difficulties. But who knows whether the northern Aſers, Othin's followers, 
who came from the eaſt, were not driven from thoſe parts, 


cloſe 
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Cloſe to keep them warm, binding them round with a woollen 
fillet, called Vaflunger, which goes ſeveral times round his wriſt, 
and is ſuppoſed to contribute to their ſtrength. About their 
body they wear a broad leather- belt, ornamented with convex 
braſs- plates; to this belt hangs a braſs chain, which holds their 
toll-knive, or their large knife, gimlet, and other tackle ; the 
name of the whole is {lire +. 1 

©» The women's dreſs I am not fo well acquainted with, though 
that has its diſtinctions; and at church, and genteel aſſemblies, 
they dreſs themſelves in jackets laced cloſe, and have leather- 
girdles, with filver ornaments about them, commonly worth ſix- 
teen or twenty rix-dollars. They alſo wear a filver-chain three 
or four times round the neck, with a gilt medal hanging at the 
end of it. Their handkerchiefs and caps are almoſt covered with 
{mall falver, braſs, and tin-plates, buttons, and large rings, ſuch 
as they wear on their fingers, to which they hang again a parcel 
of ſmall ones, which look brillant, and make a gingling noiſe 
when they move. TR 

A maiden-bride has her hair platted, and hung as full as poſ- 
fible with ſuch kind of trinkets, as alſo her clothes. For this 
| e they get all the ornaments together that they can, off 
thoſe belts and buckles, buttons, plates, rings, &c. the more 
the better, ſo that ſhe makes a groteſque figure, not much to 


the advantage of her perſon *. 
57 8 . 


What the ancient Norwegians habitations were, and their man- 
ner of building, may be ſeen by the Finlaplanders tents or huts, 
on Kolens mountains, which conſiſt of ſix or eight poles, covered 
with ſkins or Vadmel. The ancient Germans lived in the ſame 
ſort of huts, according to Tacitus's account of their manners. 
They wandered about from place to place, and lived chiefly by 
hunting, fiſhing, and their cattle. When they had cleared one 


+ Such belts and tackle hanging to them, Mr. Chardin, in the place cited above, 


tells us the inhabitants of Mingrelia uſe. Les grands ont des ceintures de cuir, 


larges de _ doigts, couvertes de plaques d argent, & chacun attache à la ſienne un 


la pierre à ẽguiſer.“. MOLE 
e T kind of drefling is called in theſe parts anſti, which ſome ſay is derived from 


the Agnus Dei in popiſh times, which was their moſt important ornament, eſpecially 


when fetched from Rome, and had the pope's benediction; and then whoever 
wore * of filver in the form of a lamb, — it as a ſure amulet againſt all 


evil 2 &c. Got 
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{pot of ground, fo that the few families that liuet together; could 


not find any more ſubſiſtance there, they eaſily moved their 
tents or huts, with all their baggage, to the neut place that they 
found convenient: for the whole country belonged to them and 
their company, and prior ene was, —— them, the 
only right and title *, 

The Aſiatic colony, that, a little before ahi birth of Cinis, 
over- ran the northern countries, and ſpread themſelves there, 
built houſes of a more durable kind. For this purpoſe they found 
plenty of materials in Norway, which now furniſhes other coun- 
tries with great quantities of timber. However, they did not 
care to trouble themſelves with hewing of ſtones in order to build 
walls. 

In ſome trading cities, eſpecially at Drnged and Chriſtiana, 
they have, in this century, begun to build ſtone-houſes; and 
even in the old times, there were ſome. churches built of ſtone, 
eſpecially of that valuable ſtone called veeg-ſteen, of which Tron; 
hiem cathedral is built. Thoſe churches were formerly an ornar 
ment to the north. _ 

Their houſes here, in general, are built of far and pins - res 
the whole trunks of which are 1 in building, being laid one 
upon another, and only chopp'd even to . them lie cloſe. 
At the corners they are joined by mortices, ſo that they can never 


give way. Theſe trunks are left round as they grew, both in- 


ſide and outſide of the houſe, and are frequently boarded over 
and painted, eſpecially in the trading-towns, which gives them a 
genteel appearance. Theſe wooden-houſes are counted drier, 
warmer, and more healthful to live in than ſtone or brick-build- 
ings, but they are in much greater danger of fire; for which 
reaſon, they have generally vaults in the trading towns, in which 
they depoſit their valuable effects. The inhabitants of Bergen 
do not truſt goods of value, which are not in conſtant- uſe, -in 
their dwelling-houſes ; but keep them in their warehouſes out of 


the town at Sandvigen. 


* Strabo lib. vii. confirms this to be the manner. of living of the ancients, even in 
the middle of Europe. Commune omnium eſt, qui iftis in locis degunt, facilis & 
expedita ſoli mutatio, ob tenuitatem victùs & quod neque colunt agros, neque fructus 
recondunt ; fed in caſis habitant, ſtructura in unum diem conſtantibus. Cibus eis 3 
peccore plurimus, ut & Nomadibus, Werum etiam imitatione, rebus ſuis. in currus 
poſitis, facile cum peccore abeunt. 


1 | my 
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+I: thei country-villages, they do not build their houſes adjoin- 

ing together, but in the manner of a great many towns in Swit- 
zerland and Holland, every houſe ſtanding by itſelf, with their 
fields and grounds about them * ; and there ey uy oh UPS 
inhabited by one-family only, that look like ſmall villages; but 
they are generally let to three, four, or five families, and fre- 
quently.conſiſt of fix, eight, or ten ſeparate apartments, and the 
ſtayburet, or magazine for all the proviſion, is generally put at a 
conſiderable diftance from the dwelling-houſe, for fear of fire. 
It ſtands very high upon poles, to keep the proviſions dry, and 
preſerve them from mice and all kind of vermin. The kitchen, 
where they dreſs their victuals and brew their beer, ſtands alſo 
ſeparate, as do the barns, hay-loft, cow-houſes, ſtables, and the 
like. Such a farm has generally a mill belonging to it, ſituated 
by ſome rivulet, beſides a ſmith's forge; for every farmer, as 


timber for building is but of very little value, there is many a 
farm-houſe as large and handſom as a nobleman's ſeat. The 
dwelling-hauſe frequently is two ſtaries high, with a railed bal- 


cony in the front; with handſom windows, and the rooms wain- 
ſcotted. 


It may ſeem fuperfivoun to take notice of the windows, to 
them that are not acquainted with Norway, for they are new 
things, and ſeldom ſeen in our peaſants-houſes; for on this ſide 
of Filefield, in the whole dioceſe of Bergen, where we ſeem more 
tenacious of ancient cuſtoms, it is rare even among the rich far- 
mers, to ſee what they call a Glar-Stuerne, that js, a dwelling-houſe 
with windows. If it be aſked how they receive light, I muſt ob- 
ſerve that there is at the top of the houſe (which is but the height 
of the room) about the middle, a ſquare-hole about as big as a 
window, called a Liur, which gives them light. In ſummer, and 
fine weather, they leave this hole quite open ; but in winter, or 
wet weather, it is ſtopped up with what they call a Siaa, This is 
a wooden-frame made to fit the Liur, which is covered with an 


inward membrane (probably the midriff) of ſome animal that is 
At Sundmoer, and other places in this dioceſe, there is to be en. ſome lonely 


houſes on the tops of high mountains, ſurrounded with rugged and ſteep projecting 


rocks, ſo that there are few caſtles ſo inacceſſible ; for there is often but one way to 
come at them, which is by ſmall ſteps, and here and there ſome wooden pegs, fixed 
ſo that the aſcent is very dangerous, and few people venture up that are not uſed to 


them. 
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very ſtrong and tranſparent as a bladder. This Siaa, is liſted off 


or put on with a pole, which is reckoned a moſt neceſſary piece 
of furniture in every farm-houſe. Thoſe that come to a farm-" 


houſe about any important buſineſs, eſpecially courtſhip, muſt lay 
hold of this pole before they utter a word, according to ancient- 


Rog fue; or cuſtom. The ſmoke paſſes through the ſaid Liur, or lighthole, 


out windows. 
Glar-ſtue, or 


out of thoſe kind of rooms which are called Rog-Stuer, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the Glar-Stuerne, or houſe with windows. The 
chimney in the former, as in the farm-houſes in Holſtein, does 
not go through the cieling, which is arched, and about fix or 
eight feet high in the middle; fo that the ſmoke flies about till it 
finds a vent at the above-mentioned opening. This cuſtom ſeems- 
to be very hurtful to the eyes; but as the ſmoke meets with no 
obſtruction, it ſoon riſes ſo high as to be above a man's head, and 


it is eaſily ſeen how low it falls by the colour of the walls, which 
are not ſo black in ſuch Rog-Stuerne, or ſmoke- rooms, as in ſome 
that have chimnies. 

Even kings have formerly lived in ſuch houſes, nor did they 
know of any better method till the eleventh century, when king 
Oluf Kyrre broke that diſagreeable cuſtom of building fire-places 
in the middle of the rooms, and ordered chimnies and ſtoves to be 
erected. This muſt be underſtood of his own palace, and at the 
houſes of perſons of diſtinction; for to this day ſtoves and chim- 
nies are uſed but in few places by the common peaſants in this 
province. Under the Liuren, or light-hole, generally ſtands a long 
thick table and benches of. the ſame wood. At the upper-end of 
the table is the Hoy-Sædet, or high-ſeat, which belongs to the 
maſter of the houſe only, who has alſo a little cupboard for his own 
uſe, in which he locks up all his valuable things. In towns they 
cover their houſes with tiles; but in the country they lay over the 
boards the ſappy bark of birch-trees, which will not decay in 
many years. They cover this again with turf, three or four inches 
thick, which keeps the houſe cloſe and warm. Sometimes you 
may fee ſervice- trees, and always good graſs growing upon the 
turf, which induces the goats to leap about, and climb up there 
for good paſture ; and many a farmer mows it, and gets a pretty 
good load of hay from the top of his houſe *. 

_ SECT. 


As I have before quoted out of Chevy. Chardin's Voyage en Perſe, ſeveral ex- 


amples of the G and the Mingrelians agreeing with the wg 4 
rea 
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According to the natural order, I muſt now take ſome notice Their various 


of the trades and occupations of the Norwegians which are theſe 


following; commerce, mechanic-trades, agriculture, grazing and 
breeding of cattle, cutting of wood, working in the mines, ſail- 
ing, fiſhing, and hunting. 


Commerce, or trading with foreign nations, has for many Commerce. 


ages been in a flouriſhing condition in Norway, and even before 
the planting Chriſtianity amongſt us. It was conſtantly encou- 
raged by all our kings, as may be ſeen in ſeveral places in the 
Norwegian Chronicles ; and particularly Snorro Sturleſen ſays, 
page 89, and king Sagur, page 11, © That when Biorn Haraldſen 
reigned in Veſtfold, he did not often go to war ; but traficked 
with the- merchants that came from various places and countries 
to Tonſberg. He had merchant-ſhips at ſea which brought him 
precious jewels and valuable things. Upon this account his bro- 
ther called him Biorn the merchant.” In the following king's reign 
there is often mention made of merchants from Denmark and 
Germany, eſpecially at Bergen, which was probably a place of 
trade long before *. | 

In the year 1170, king Oluf Kyrre made great regulations 
at Bergen with regard to trade, and granted great privileges to 
foreigners, particularly the Engiiſh, and Scotch, who for many 
ages have carry'd on a great trade in this country, and continue 
it to this day, as do the Dutch, and other trading-nations. I 
have ſpoken at large in another place of the German hanſe-com- 
pany, fo that I need not ſay any thing more of it here +. 


bread, habits, eſpecially belts and ſnow-ſhoes. I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that thoſe 
Afiatic-mountaineers, have juſt ſuch houſes, Rog-Stuer, and ſky-lights. © Les 
maiſons ſont baties de groſſes poutres juſqu'a comble, ce qui eſt fait en terraſſe et 
couvert de Gaſons. Ils laiſſent une ouverture au milieu, c'eſt par ou la lumiere 
entre et par od ſort la fumẽe. On bouche ce trou quand on veut. Ces ſortes de 
cavernes ont cela de commode, qu'elles ſont plus chaudes en hiver et fraiches en 
cẽtẽ, et qu'elles ne ſont ſujettes A ẽtre percees par les voleurs.“ 

I know not have what to make of Pliny's words, which ſeem to ſhew that 
they had a confuſed idea of the northern countries in his time; in Lib. 1v. cap. 16. 


he ſpeaks thus : © Sunt qui etiam alias prodant Scandiam, Dumnam, Bergos, maxi- 


mamque omnium Norigon, ex qua in Thulen navigaretur. A Thule unius diei 
navigatione mare concretum.” Here Norway is put after Skaane, Denmark, and 
Bergen, which laſt the Romans muſt alſo have imagined to be a country. 

+ Forty or fifty merchant-men deeply laden from different parts of the world come 
in annually in the ſpring, and about eight hundred ſhips loaded with the produce of 
the country ſail out of Bergen-harbour, where two or three hundred fail are ſeen lying 


at a time. 
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Tronhiem Chriſtiania, and Bragnæs, are the moſt conſiderable 
trading cities of this kingdom, next to-Bergen, whoſe trade is very 
conſiderable to all parts af Europe, and brings in annually more 
than 100,000 rixdollars duty on a moderate calculation. The 
commodities or produce of the country which are exported from 
Norway, are copper, both wrought and unwrought, Iron caſt into 
cannon, ſtoves, and pots, or forged into bars, lead, though but 
in ſmall quantities, maſts, timber, - deal-boards, planks, . marble, 
veeg-ſtone, mill-ſtones, ſeyl- ſtones. Variety of fiſh are alſo ex- 
ported, as cod, herring, ſalmon, ling, flounders,- and lobſters; 
alſo cow-hides, ſea-calf-ſkins, goat-ſkins, ſome dreſſed into: cor- 
duan leather, various kinds of coarſe and fine furs of bears, loſſer, 
vielfras, wolves, foxes, beavers, ermins, and martens; ;cider-down, 
and other feathers; butter, tallow, train- oil, tar; juniper, and ſe- 
veral other ſorts of berries, and nuts; falt, allum, glaſs, vitriol, 
and pot-aſhes +. 

This nation has a genius for trade and navigation, though, as 
has been obſerved before, their ſplendid manner of living in ſome 
places is an obſtruction to it. We ſend our youths abroad to 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch-merchants counting-houſes, to im- 
prove themſelves, and learn the languages; as ſome young people 
come here from the ſame. parts for a year or two. for that purpoſe. 

Mechanic trades are not in any great vogue in Norway, becauſe 
the peaſant, as I have before obſerved, manufactures every thing 
himſelf that he has occaſion for, and does not want the aſſiſtance 
of any profeſſed mechanic. For this reaſon, there are but two 
cities in the heart of the country, which are Kongſberg, and 
Roraas: all the reſt are ſituated on the coaſt, becauſe they depend 
entirely upon trade and commerce; only ſome few mechanics are 
daily employed in making neceſſary utenſils. All fine and curi- 
ous works we chooſe to import from England, or Holland, though 
in thoſe articles we begin to improve,, and by degrees find the 
advantage of it, eſpecially in joiners and cabinet-makers work. 
Agriculture is carry'd on by the farmers in all the provinces, 
though not with equal diligence and advantage, according to the 
difference of the ſoil, as has been ſhewn before, in the chapter of 
the growth and produce of this country. In the eaſtern provinces, 


+ All the above-named products of Norway, eſpecially fiſh, metals, and timber, 
may, upon a well-grounded calculation, amount to-three million of rixdollars annually. 
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particularly at Hedemark, and alſo in the manor of Nordland, 
there are many farmers that every year ſell ſeveral tuns of corn, 
of their own growth, not only to their neighbours, but alſo ex- 


port it to weden. But on the contrary, there are found many. 


more that are obliged to buy above half the corn they uſe, eſpeci- 


ſure proceeds from the peaſants negligence in many places, who 
chooſe to work in the woods, or at their fiſheries, rather than em- 
ploy themſelves in cultivating their lands; but now they begin, 
more than ever, to improve waſte grounds. Theſe peaceable 
times occaſion: a great increaſe of people, and the ground belong- 
ing to one houſe, is often divided into three, four, or five parts, 
among as many families; which makes theſe new inhabitants ſee 
the neceſſity of -being- induſtrious in cultivating the ground in 
order to-ſupport their families. However, in moſt- places their 
induſtry is not ſo great as it might, and ought to be in draining 
the marſhy grounds, and turning them into good paſture, or 
arable land, which in other countries has improved many waſte 
places, and rendered them populous in a ſhort time, according to 
the words of the poet. 
.... - -——Steriliſque diu palus aptaque remis, 
|  Vicinas urbes alit et grave ſentit aratrum. 

As for the reſt, the Lord of nature has diſtributed various diſſi- 
milar means of living among different nations, that one may have 
need of the other; and that one country may diſpoſe of its ſuper- 
fluities to another, and import other things which it wants at 
home. Thus if Norway was to produce a ſufficient quantity ſo 
as not to want foreign corn, I do not know where Denmark 


ally on the welt fide of Norway; there he is counted a good farmer 
that can ſupply his own family with corn. This in a great mea- | 
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would diſpoſe of its ſuperfluity in that commodity. Grazing, Grazing, 


and breeding cattle is the chief part of the farmer's employment, 
by which he not only ſupplies his own wants, but gets a conſi- 
derable profit by ſending to market their fleſh, ſkins and hides. 
In the mountains the peaſants make grazing almoſt their only 
occupation, and, as has been obſerved before, ſend their cattle at 
a great diſtance to graſs, in ſæters, or fruitful ſpots on the tops of 
the 'mountains, or in the ſmall valleys, and along the rivulets that 
run between the hills. They generally ſend good dogs with them, 
and women ſervants to look after the cows, to take care of the 
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milk, and to keep a fort of dairy, in little huts built am 
poſe. ö 
That the employment of a ſhepherd has been in eſteem even 
in theſe later times, may be concluded from Baron Holberg's de- 
ſcription of Bergen, p. 133, where he ſays, that Gudleich Off- 
mundarſon, one of the King's ſtewards, in the year 1328, had 


been one of his Majeſty's ſhepherds before. And Adam Bremenſ. 
ſays, in his hiſt. eccleſ. pag. 239. © In multis Normannie vel 


Sueciæ locis paſtores pecudum ſunt etiam no iliſſimi homines, 
ritu patriarcharum & labore manuum viventes.” 
Cutting of wood, felling and floating of timber, burning char- 
coal, extracting tar, and every thing that belongs to the woods, 
is the principal employment of the peaſants here in Norway. 
Some do it in their own grounds, but moſt of them are employed 
in the large woods, at a great diſtance from their place of abode, 
which belong to the public, and are no one's peculiar property. 
They have the wood, &c. for their labour, and generally ſtay 
there for ſeveral weeks together, taking as much proviſion with 
them as they can carry, or have it ſent after them. When the tim- 
ber is felled and cut, they are obliged to leave behind a great deal 
of what they lop off, to rot. They fetch away the large timber 
in the winter, putting a horſe, or two, or more, to each piece, 
and drag it over the ſnow to the neareſt river or lake, and in the 
ſpring the merchants, or their agents, are there to receive it, and 
to order it to be floated where they think proper. In this work, 
as well as at the ſaw-mills, and preparing wood for faggots, 
making ſtaves for caſks, and hoops for the fiſheries, a great num- 
ber of people are employed, and greater numbers ſtill in burning 
charcoal. Of this commodity vaſt quantities muſt be delivered 
at a ſet price to the melting furnaces, namely, at four Daniſh 
marks, or two ſhillings and eight pence Engliſh per laſt, each laſt 
conſiſting of twelve tons, and every ton two feet ſquare. 'The 
peaſants that live within eighteen Engliſh miles of every melting- 
houſe, 1s obliged to furniſh his quota at that price, for it is not 
left to his option. It this privilege were not granted to the mines, 
it would be impoſſible to work them. x 

Out of the roots of the fir-trees, which, after the trees have 


been cut down, have ſtood ſeveral years in the ground, and im- 
bibed 
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bibed the fatneſs of the foil, they burn for tar. This they do iti 


the open fields, and then they carry it to the towns to be ſold and 
exported, F : ; 


Silver, copper, and iron-works, . afford a livelihood to many Mines. 


thouſands of people in Norway, (as has been ſhewn in its. proper 
place) for a great number of men are employed, not only in the 
mines, but at the furnaces and ſtamping-mills. 

About a hundred and fifty years ſince; when they firſt began 
to open the mines, and work them in earneſt, they were obliged 
to ſend to Germany for miners ; but now the Norwegians know, 
as well as any people, what belongs to mining *. 

Great numbers of the Norwegians are employed in navigation and 
fiſhing, and maintain themſelves and families by theſe occupations. 
Several thouſands go annually from this country to the Baltick, 
England, Holland, France, Spain, and the Mediterranean, eſpe- 
cially when any of theſe trading nations are at war; for then the 
Norwegians get a great deal of money in a little time, by freight- 
ing their ſhips with the commodities of other countries, and tranſ- 
porting them from place to place. At ſuch times, many a ſailor 
neyer returns to his own country, and ſeveral of them acquire a 
fortune ſufficient to end their days comfortably, Along the coaſts 
of Norway, a vaſt many get their livelihood by fiſhing, which is 
the chief employment they have on the weſt fide of the country. 
Hence all the peaſants that live near the ſea, are ſo accuſtomed 
to it from their childhood, that, like amphibious creatures, they 
cannot live without rowing or dabling about in the water, There 
a great many ſpend, at leaſt, half their time, and many end their 
days in that element, of which they are ſo fond. And though 
their dead bodies are ſeldom found, yet there is a ceremony uſed 
and a funeral ſermon, which they call gravfæſtelſe, preached on 
the occaſion. 

The ancient and reverend Mr. Erich Leeganger, miniſter in 
Karſund, has aſſured me, that in one of his annexer, called Ud- 
fire, during the time that he has held it, which is fiſty years, 


* Mr. John Anderſon ſays, in his account of Iceland, ſect. 11. that mines were diſ- 
covered in the northern countries long before any were found in Germany. Vide Locenii 
antiquit. Suev. Goth. cap. xvii. KK. it may {till be proved, that that art was carried 
firſt to Germany from hence, (but was practiſed more in Germany) and ſo much im- 
proved, that the northern people were afterwards obliged to go to learn of them, 
and the Swedes have, in moſt things of that nature, naturalized the terms uſed by 
the German-miners, 
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there has not died aſhore, above ten grown men; the reſt haue 
been drowned, being moſtly fiſhermen, and pilots, who are 
obliged to venture out in the greateſt ſtorms, when they hear a 
ſignal of diſtreſs from a ſhip. In ſeveral of the out- iſlands that 
are at ſome diſtance from the coaſt, and chiefly inhabited by 
pilots, the caſe-is much the ſame ; eſpecially at Lindeſnæs, in the 
dioceſe of Chriſtianſand ®. They ſay, that moſt of the women 
there, have had five or fix huſbands, one after another, and 
people of credit have aſſured me that it is true. They ſay it is 
occaſioned by the great number of ſhips of all nations (ſometimes 
ſeveral hundreds in a day) that go up the Baltick, which by en- 
deavouring to avoid the dangerous rocks Jydſke Rev, muſt paſs 
by Lindeſnzs, ſo that by attempting to fave theſe ſhips, many a 
Norwegian pilot has loſt his life, and left a widow behind him. 
In Nordland and Sundmoer, where the greateſt fiſheries are, fuch 
as are perhaps not to be equalled in the world, moſt of the inha- 
bitants get their living from the ſea, and every year a great many 
loſe their lives there. This often happens by their own raſhneſs 
and preſumption ; for they make a point of honour of outſailing 
one another, and every one ſtrives to be the farſt that hoiſts fail. 
D. Steinkuhl, in his Topographia Norvegicæ, p. 121, ſpeaking of 
this infatuation, expreſſes himſelf thus, Many plunge them- 
ſelves wilfully into misfortunes, by their raſhneſs and preſump- 
tion, as well in boats as in ſhips, by being ſo bold and daring ; 
for they look upon it as a diſgrace to lower their fails, in the 
hardeſt gale of wind ; and when they are going through a nar- 
row channel, they will not give way, but run foul of, and ſome- 
times fink each other.” The Norwegians were good failors, and 
uſed to the ſea in very ancient times : they diſcovered the Weft- 
Indies fome hundred years before the Spaniards, and have left 
behind them a colony ſtil] ſubſiſting, as I have ſhown above. If 
we enquire what expedient they uſed inſtead of the compaſs, the 
Norwegian chronicles tell us, that it was a raven which they took 


with them, and let it fly as the Patriarch Noah did ; by this 


* The reverend Mr. ]. Spidberg, who has a great knowledge of his mother coun- 
try, and its antiquities, obſerves, in one of his letters to me, that Lindeſnæs, which 
name I rather think is derived from linde-tree, was formerly called Lidas-neſs pro- 
montorium afflictionum, from the many damages and ſhipwrecks which the trading- 
veſſels ſuffered there, as the Portugueze, when they firſt failed round Africa, called 
the cape of Good-hope, cabo de los Tormientes, on account of the dangerous trava- 
dos, or ſtorms of wind that they obſerved here. | 
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means they diſcovered when they were near any land; for it is 
faid, the raven always turns itſelf towards the neareſt land *. 


In the laſt place, 1 ſhall obſerve, that huntiug, ſhooting, and — and 
bird-catching, afford ſome of the inhabitants of Norway, a com- aan 


fortable livelihood, for every body is at liberty to purſue the 
game, eſpecially in the mountains, and on the heaths and com- 
mons, where every peaſant may make uſe of what arms he pleaſes, 
without controll. They are allowed not only to deſtroy the 
hurtful beaſts, ſuch as bears, goupes, wolves, foxes, vielfras, 
badgers, wild-cats, martens, ermines, &c. the ſkins of which 
alone, reward them well for their trouble ; but alſo the inoffen- 
five creatures, ſuch as the elk-deer, the rein-deer, harts, and 
hares; and alſo growſe, mountain-cocks, francolins, partridges, 
&c. which are carried to market in the winter in great quantities 
in ſledges. The beſt markſmen live in the mountains, and ſtill 
in ſome places, uſe bows, as they did in ancient times, eſpecially 
to kill thoſe creatures, whoſe ſkins are valuable, for they are not 
damaged by the flat-arrows. But they chiefly make uſe of fire- 
arms, 'and the country- fel lows can ſhoot pretty exactly at a great 
diſtance, which qualifies them in time of war, to lie in defiles 
and to annoy the enemy greatly. In ancient times, hunting and 
ſhooting, were the Norwegians chief ſupport, which may be con- 
cluded by this particular, they paid their taxes in many places in 
hides and ſkins, which gave riſe to thoſe words that are ſtill in 
uſe in the Norwegian matrikul. In the fragment publiſhed by 
John Spelman, which is ſuppoſed to be eight hundred years old, 
called Pariplus Otheri, it is there illuſtrated in g 7. © Unuſquiſque 
reddit ſecundum facultates ſuas; ditiſſimus communiter reddit 
quindecim martium pelles, cervorum rangiferorum quinque, urſi 
unam, ac decem modios plumarum, cum tunica e pellibus urſinis 
et lutrinis, atque duobus inſuper funibus nauticis, quorum uter- 
que ſit ſexaginta ulnas longus, alter e balænarum, è phocarum alter 


In this ſenſe, we ſhould not look upon this as 3 ſuperſtitious prognoſtication by 

the flight of birds, as ſome do. Si autem exonaſtempeſtr navis in altum coge- 
retur, inoertique eſſent quorſum iter capiendum, ayes emittebant, ex quarum volatu 
de itinere judicium ferebant, eaſque ſequebantur. Exemplum eſt in Landnama Saga 
& Edda, mythol. fab. 34. conf. Jon. Rami Ulyſſes & Othinus unus & idem, cap. ii. 

71. quod alii ruditati populi tribuunt, ad auguria tamen rectius refert.” Bartho- 
fu! in antiquitat. Dan. lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 476. Joh. Chriſtoph. Cleffelius in antiquitat. 


Germanor. ſeptentrional. I. 10, $ 4. p. 359- | 
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corio confectus, that is, every perſon gives according to his abi- 


lities, the richeſt people generally give fifteen ſkins of the mar- 
tin, five of rein-deer, one bear's ſkin, and ten buſhels of feathers, 
with a jacket made of bears and otters-ſkin, and two cables, 
each ſixty ells long, one made of whales-ſkin, the other of the 
ſkin of ſea-calves. | | ws 

The taxes which the Finlaplanders, or the mountain Fins pay to 
the king's receiver conſiſt, to this day, of ſkins. Theſe Finlanders 
are quite a diſtin& nation from the Norwegians, and they do not 
only inhabit the north- ſide of the mountains, but likewiſe the 
ſouth- ſide, and particularly thoſe rocks, that part Sweden and 


Norway: they alſo live in the woods, and on the barren tops of the 
mountains. They are good markſmen, and live partly by hunt- 


ing, and partly by cutting down the woods, clearing the ground, 
and ſowing rye, from which they are called Rye-Finlanders. They 
do their country a good deal of damage by this practice, for 
many fine woods are deſtroyed by them, and the overſeers con- 
nive at it for a ſmall bribe. Thoſe that get their living by 
hunting, do leſs hurt to the community, only that way of life 
makes their habitations unſettled, and their ſupplies uncertain ; 
and in their diſtreſs they ſometimes of a ſudden fall upon the 
farmers, and partly by threats, and partly by begging, oblige them 
to relieve their neceſſities. In time of war they are employed 
as guides, and ſometimes as ſpies and ſcouts, for they will find a 
way, or make one, thro' the wildeſt and thickeſt woods, and al- 
moſt impaſſable mountains, and generally a ſhort one. Theſe 
people ſeem to me to be, in this country, ſomething like the 
Morlak nation, which wanders about the Dalmatian moun- 
tains. They ſeldom forſake the tops of the rocks, and in time 
of war are very ſerviceable to the Venetians. They live chiefly 
by hunting ; but I don't know whether they are looked upon in 


as deſpicable a light by the Dalmatians, as the Finlanders are by 


the Norwegians, who command them like ſlaves, and treat them 


with ſuch contempt, as in other countries the people do the 
Jews *. I have already treated of bird-catching, and how it is 


Prac- 


In former times, and before they forſook their original home by the Bothnic 


gulph, the Fins lived then in contempt and poverty, according to the words of Ta- 
citus de mor. Germanor. * Fennis mira feritas, fæda paupertas, non arma, non æqui, 


non penates, victui herba, veſtitui pelles, cubile humus. Sola in ſagittis ſpes, quas 


inopia 
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practiſed, particularly by the inhabitants of Nordland, at the 
hazard of their lives, in another place. 


SECT. V. 


287 


Having enumerated the employments and occupations of the Nobility. 


commonality among the Norwegians, which conſtitutes the bulk 
of the nation, I ſhall now treat of the nobility of Norway. 
There are at preſent but few of this claſs left, for which this 
reaſon may be aſſigned, that a nobleman's eſtate has not the pri- 
viledges belonging to the demeſne of the nobility, longer than it 
is inhabited by the lord in perſon. Formerly the nobility were 
very powerful here, and conſiſted of dukes, jarler, and herzer, 
that is, earls and barons *®. Their merits and atchievements may 
be ſeen in the the Norwegian Hird. Skraa, or Hof, ret. cap. vii. 
& ſeq, Jens Dolmer, who publiſhed this work, which, notwith- 
ſtanding its antiquity, is very intelligible, ſays in his dedication 
of it to king Frederic third, a more magnificent and numerous 
court was not in thoſe times in any kingdom ; then the king with 
his courtiers and retinue, could receive the unexpected invaſions, 
and ſecret attacks of his enemies; or meeting them openly in 
the field, TI 
ce They bravely conquer'd, or they bravely died.“ 


Thus the valiant king Hagen Adelſteen and his nobleſſe routed 
the ſons of Erich Blodox. In thoſe days every courtier gave proofs 
of their fidelity to their king, of courage, valour towards their 
enemies, good-manners and civility toward their equals, and af- 


fability towards their inferiors.” So far the ſaid Dolmer. 


Though my plan does not require it, yet it may not be thought 
impertinent or ſuperfluous in this place, to enquire into a ſubject 


inopia ferri oſſibus aſperant. Idemque venatus viros pariter ac fæminas alit.” The 

Boygde Fins in Nordland, live ſomething better, and have a more certain livelihood, 

but ſtill keep up their cuſtoms and language, though they likewiſe talk the Norwe- 
ian dialect. . | 

9 Concerning the extinction of thoſe titles, Andr. Buſſæus ſays, in notis ad Arii 

Polyhiſtor Shedas, cap. ii. p. 12. Hic obiter notandum, regem Norvegiæ Haconem 


A. C. 1308. Comitum, baronumque titulos, intra regnum ſuum abrogaſſe ſolis re- 


m filiis comitibuſque Orcadenſibus eorum uſu permiſſo, teſte Thorm. Torfæo 
iſtoria Orcad. lib. ii. ad memoratum annum.” The laſt- mentioned author alſo 
ſpeaks of it in hiſt. Norv. p. iv. 1. xvi. c. xii. p. 366, and ſays the king ordered, that 
all thoſe honorary titles ſhould be changed to a general one, viz. Herre, dicitur circa 


hec tempora rex magnus, titulos procerum honorarios immutaſſe : ſatrapas, barones, 


ac equites, utroſque communi dominorum vocabulo nominibus præfixo appellari ju- 


bens. 
3 that 
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that is vbſcure and little known, I mean the origin of all the an- 
cient and noble families in Norway. I ſhall give an account: of 
theſe, as ſar as their names and actions are recorded, either in 
chronicles, ancient writings, patents, &c. I have given myſelf 
ſome trouble to pick out thoſe, that by ſtrict examination, are 
found to be what we call Giæv, or good ancient nobility; which 
are now extinct, or degenerated to peaſants. The names * their 
families are as follow : 
Akeleye, Alfsſon, Arildſon, Aflakflon, actin tans Randt 
fon, Bakke, Bilt, Bing, Biörnſon, Blik, Bolt, Bos, Brat, Brim 
ſten, Bruſe, Budde, Darre, Doka, Protning, Dufa, Egilſſon, 


Endritſſon, Erikſſon, Erlingſſon, Findſſon, Flida, Frille, Gaas, 


Galde or Galle, Galtung, Giſke or Giſſcio, Giordſſon, Green, 


Griis, Grot, Guldbrandſſon, Gunnarſſon, Gulſko, Gyldenhorn, 


Hak, Halvorſſon, Haraldſſon, Hierne, Jonſſon, Kakal, Kalis, 
Kane, Kold, Koppe, Krækidans, Kroko, Krukow, Kyr, Lauden, 
Lep, Liodhorn, Lior, Medalby, Mok, Nelſſon, Ormſſon, Orn- 
ing, Otteſſon, Pederſſon, Philipſſon, Plit, Raudi or. Rod, Remp, 
Ro, Sigvortſon, Skaktavel, Skancke, Skialdarbrand, Skreidling, 
Smor, Staffenſſon, Stenveg, Steiper, Stumpe, Svarte, Sobiorn, 
Söllerſſon, Teiſt, Tordſſon, Torgerſſon, Torp, Torſtenſſon, Va- 
gakal, Verdal, Vikingſſon, and perhaps many more that I have 
not been able to find out. 

Since the time of Frideric I. when the old aan nobility, 
according to Huitfeld's account, uſed to be called away, many 
Daniſh families, on account of civil employments, places in the 
army, and other occaſions, were ſent to Norway, tho very few 
of them are left; and to that claſs belong the following families: 
Bagger, Benkeſtokker, Bielker, Bilder, Brokenhuſer, Friſer, Hol- 
ker, Höger, Huitfelder, Jernskzgger, Krabber, Krager, Kruſer, 
Lindenover, Lunger, Lyſtruper, Roſenkrantzer, Seheſteder, Totter, 
Walkendorfer, Uggeruper. Of the nobility of other countries, 
eſpecially Germans, French, and Scotch, there are ſome come in, 
and ſome ſtill reſide there, as Ahnen, Barklay, Butler, Cicignon, 
Coucheron, Crequi, Cromarti, Ferry, Flemming, Kleinov, Laut- 
zou, Lutzov, Marſchall, Movat, Oſten, Reichwein, Richelieu, 
Schak, Sincler, Storm, Wedel. 

And ſince the ſovereignty of Denmark, one Norwegian fa- 
milies, by his majeſty's favour, have been raiſed to the dignity; 

3 | and 
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and are Adelaer, .Blixencrone, Blixenſkiold; Huſmand, Knagen- 

Wannen Liliafichd,:Livenhicla; ovenficicld, 1.8 
venſtierne, Roſencrone, Stockfleth, 8vanenhielm, Sundt, Torden- 
ſkiold,”. Tordenſtierne, not a new title, but received anno 1733. 
As ſor the firſt- mentioned ancient Norwegian families, ſome of 
which are ſtill leſt in different provinces, it is remarkable, that 
though moſt of them have begun to live like other peaſants, as 
to dreſs, diet, and appearance, yet they. carefully pick up all 
and publiſh it . This they particularly do at ſome of their fu- 
nerals; for the whole pedigree is generally traced in their funeral 
ſermons. And the eſcutcheons are preſerved in ſome of their 
houſes as a mark of diſtinction. In others, where they have 
old-faſhioned windows,. the panes of glaſs. are ſtained with their 
coats of arms, which is but-a:frail monument of their nobility. 
In another place I have obſerved there are many peaſants, that by 
report are ſaid to be deſcended from noble families, and even 
ſome from the royal- line, who are careful in marrying their chil- 
dren to their equals in birth and blood +. 0 
e ages as SECT. VI. 


- Excluſive of theſe foibles, every freeholder in Norway has vanity The right of 
enough to think himſelf as good as noble by Odel, or right of Wer. 
inheritance. This conſiſts in having, from time immemorial, the 

Jus primogenituræ united with the Jus reluitionis, or the right 

of primogeniture and power of redemption, which in this coun- 

try has always taken place. 

There are ſeveral. peaſants who now inhabit the houfe, which 

they can make appear their anceſtors poſſeſſed, and inhabited for 

three or four. hundred years before them. According to the 
Norwegian-law (which in this, and other points, greatly differs 
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In the year 1713, when 5000 Norwegian ſoldiers were ſent to Denmark, Ge- 
neral Budde, cologet of a Tronheim regiment, told the commanding-officer, M. Huſ- 
mand, that in his battallion he had two n Er eue that were deſcended from 
one of the ancient Norwegian kings. Their faces (adds he) and mein diſtinguiſh 
them fo remarkably that your Excellence can find them out yourſelf.” The general 
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2 tried the experiment, and diſcovered the two fellows amongfk feveral hundreds. 
; One of them died a ſerjeant at the * of Stralſund. | | 
5 + Of the privilege granted the Norwegian nobility by Chriſtian IV. anno 1591, 
. ſee the Daniſh Magazine, Tom. iii. p. 113. and alſo by king Frederic III. anno 
; 1648, ibid. p. 368. | | ; | 
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redemption, is to be ſeen in Doct. Frid. 
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from the Daniſh,) * no odels- gods, or freehold, can be alienated 


buy ſale, or any other way whatſoever from him, that can male it 
appear, that he has the beſt title to it, by being the right heir, 


or odels-mand. If he has it not in his power: to redeem it, then 
he muſt declare every tenth year at the ſeſſions, that the want of 
money is the only reaſon; and if he ſurmounts that difficulty, or, 
if he, or his heirs, to the ſecond, or third generation be able to 
redeem it, then he that inhabits it who is only a poſſeſſor pro 
tempore, muſt turn out directly, and give up the premiſes to the 
odels- mand . For this reaſon, they keep a ſtrict account of 
their pedigree, and formerly about midſummer, every family uſed 
to meet together and make themſelves merry, and if any of their 
kindred had deceaſed ſince their laſt meeting, they marked his name 


ſe. When king Harald 
Haarfager, in the eleventh century made himſelf ſovereign lord of 
all Norway, and ſuppreſſed all the petty kings; his power ex- 
tended likewiſe to the Odels-bonden, and they were obliged to 
pay him a tax, which was without doubt, the origin of the Odels- 
ſkat, or taf, which is ſtill impoſed; upon them, though king Hagen 
Adalſteen, afterwards promiſed that it ſhould be taken off. By 
this we may conclude that they are miſtaken, who think that the 
odels-right was not inſtituted till the time of the cruſades, and took 
its riſe, from a certain Norwegian having permiſſion on his return 
from the holy land, to reclaim” his patrimony which was taken 
from him during his abſence. - According to the old law, called 


odels balken, thirty years poſſeſſion was required to eſtabliſn the 


Odel's-right; + and then this right could never be forfeited to the 
crown unleſs by treaſon or felony. This Odels-right is prefer- 
able to that of the ſele-eyers, or freeholders in Denmark, not only 
becauſe it is better ſecured to their families by the right of re- 
demption; but becauſe they poſſeſs it with all the privileges which 


* The real ſignification of the word Odel implies real property, according to Joh. 


Gramm, in his diſſertation upon the word Herremand; * ut ad Adelbonde redeamus, 


is non alius quam locuples et copioſus colonus aut fundi poſſeſſor. Schefferus autu- 
mat ab Adel et Odel oriundum eſſe, quod proprietatem omnimodam, ſcilicet ab Odh 

roprietas, et All totum omne denotavit, atque Adelbonde eſſe eum qui haberet Odel, 
— eſt proprium et à majoribus per hæreditatem acquiſitum poſſidebat fundum.“ 
Vide Acta Societatis, Reg. Hafn. T. ii. p. 270. 

+ What there is elſe to be obſerved by putting it up, or lengthening the time for 
wriſt. Sevel inaugural. diſſertatio de proro- 
gatione termini retrahendi bona gentilitia in Norvegia. Written in the year 1749. 

+ The law now requires but twenty years, 
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a nobleman has in Denmark; for the Norwegians Odelſgaard, or 


freehold is only ſubject to the crown. Whether this Odels-right 1 nn 
be to the advantage, or diſadvantage of the country, is a queſtion . 


that cannot be eaſily reſolved. However, we may ſay of this as 
of moſt human inſtitutions, which are always imperfe&, that it 
reer It has this good 
effect, that it fixes the peaſant's affections on his native place, with 
hopes of keeping his little patrimony in his family, and conſe- 
quently, improves with pleaſure thoſe poſſeſſions which he looks 
upon to be ſo ſtrongly ſecured to him. It likewiſe induces many 
a ts ſon, who ſees the poſſeſſion that muſt one day devolve 
to him, to keep near at hand, with hopes of enjoying and im- 
proving it by his induſtry. On the oontrary, when it muſt be 
ſold to a ſtranger, it never fetches its value; becauſe the buyer 
poſſeſſes it with a great uncertainty, and does little to improve 
the ground that cannot properly be call d N.. dn, ding to 
the words of the poet. 
4 Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. 8 
However, one very great evil ariſes from this A richt, 
namely; many an undutiful and. wicked ſon, becauſe he is the 
eldeſt, and depends on his odels-right, which nothing can affect, 
behaves extremely ill, not only to a deſerving mother-in-law afl i 
the death of his father, but alſo to his own parents. This might 
certainly be remedied, without infringing the odels-right, where 
there are younger children of a better diſpoſition, -and more de- 
ſerving of the inheritance. By this mearis, great fins againſt the 
law of nature might be prevented, if the legiſlature would think 
fit to ſet proper reſtrictions to the odels-right. - But this extends 
beyond the bounds of my ſubject, which does not allow me to 
introduce any thing foreign to a Natural Hiſtory, I ſhall there- 
fore willingly leave this point to be diſcuſſed by others, who are 
more converſant and experienced in thoſe affairs. 
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The MArrERS contain'd in the 


NATURAL HISTORY of NORWAY. 


The NuxzRIcAT LETTERS denote the PART, the Fi uRES the Pars. 


A. 


AL, the Eel, Anguilla, II. 1079, 
AALEQUABBE, the Lamprey, II. 108. 
AARxruor, Urogallus, or Tetrao Minor, the 
Growſe deſcribed, II. 64. | 
AaASKIZR xror, the Gurnard a fiſh, II. tos. 
Avor&z, the Perch, II. 108. | 
AccipenT, unhappy and ſingular, an account 


of, I. 93, 94- ; 

AGarTEs, of ſeveral kinds found in Norway, 
I. 173. 

PRs LATER a particular account of, as 
practiſed in Norway, I. tot, & ſeqq. 

Arx varies much in different parts of Nor- 
way, I. 1, & R. 

AXxERLOE, a bird, II. 65. 

AKER-RIXE, or Wag-tail, II. 65. 

Aix, a bird | iar to Norway, II. 66. 
ALLIKz, the Jack-daw, Monedula, II. 65. 
ALLuM, found in abundance in Norway, I. 

204. 
AMazonian Republic in the North, II. 223. 
Auris rs found in Norway, I. 172. 
AmMianTHus; or Aſbeſtos deſcribed, I. 168. 

Uſed for wick in lamps, ibid. Method of 
preparing ſtone · ſilk from it, ibid. and 169. 
A rock of it, 89. It 
AMPHISBANAs a Serpent with two heads, II. 


N his deſcription of Iceland, I. 71. 
An ingenious naturaliſt, 149. 


AnT1quiTY, a remarkable piece of in the nar- 


row paſs of Naeroe, I. 58. Note. 
AnTs, with and without wings, II. 48. 
ANT-HILLOCKS : a reſin found in them but 
r | xt 


Ak BUTHNoOr, 


little inferior to the oriental, call'd Norſk- 

Virak, II. 49. 
his treatiſe of the effects of 
air, I. 33. Note. 

Ask Rs, an Aſiatic popes ſettled in Norway, 
II. 223. Probably expelled out of Aſia by 
Pompey, ibid. 

A$SKE-SMtTTEL; a balſam well known in Nor- 
way, I. 139. 

Aurora BoREALIS and ſea-lights, I. 4. Cap- 
tain Heitman's ſentiments concerning them, 
5, K _ The author's opinion concerning 
the northern light, 8, & ſeqq. T 

AuTHOR : his account of the ſources from 
whence he drew the materials of this work, 
1, Pier. Ak..& as. © | N 


| B. 
Bapotk, Brock or Greving, II. 28. 


BAK IxO-s TONE, I. 166. 

BARLEVY, produced in Norway, I. 105, Afﬀ- 
| * y ſome to degenerate into Oats, 
106, 

BEAR, Biorn: two ſorts of Bears, II. 12. 
Particular properties of the Bear, 13. Dan- 
gerous time of meeting it, ibid. Knows a 
pregnant woman, and will ſtrive to get the 
foetus, ibid. Its manner of feeding and at- 
tacking its prey, 14. Will not touch a 
dead carcaſe, ibid. Has never been known 
to hurt a child, ibid. Its prudence and diſ- 
cretion, 15. Lies the whole winter in a re- 
treat,. without food or water, 16. 

Be Ar-FI$H, Fiſk-biorn, a ſea inſet, II. 50. 
Beaver, Bævar, Caſtor, II. 26. Its wonder- 
ful contrivance in building, ibid. & 27. 

Fry =: 888 . 


a * 


Bzxs, Beer, don't breed in Norway, II. 47. fied reptiles, 35. His account of fiſſures 


BEETLES, Skarnbaſſer, II. 48. in the rocks, 86. | 
BzzxecyLTE, the Rock-fiſh, II. 19. Borrrartzrs of various colours, H. 47, A” 
BEROEN, City of, in no of a land- curious ſort found in Norway, ib 

force, I. 63. Fortified with two caſtles, +2108 = 

ibid. The moſt unhealthful ſpot in Nor- l 

way, 4. 261. | 


* rr - Cararacryin Norway aid to been 
ee uſe; of for the cxecytiqn o& Aion, 
eſcribed; I. 60, 61. wh 95. 

BEROG-vorE, a ſmall bird, II. 68. CATERPILLERS, a ſmall fort of, found in 
BerxIEs, wholeſome and palatable in Nor- houſes called Mol, II. 47. Great variety 
way, I. 132, & ſeqq. Many ſorts peculiar of them ibid. 1 
to that country, 133. Cars, both tame and wild, found in Norway, 
BriteLLanDs-Broz, a famous bridge, being II. 8. _— 
the moſt curious piece of architecture in Caviar, made of Sturgeon's roe, II. 113. 
24> Wa IT. 134. A high caſcade near it, Method of making it of the roe of Mac- 

ibid. , ibid, 
Bizps, an alphabetical liſt of "thoſe of Nor- Cayrrixs, deep and long in mountains, like 
way, in the Norwegian language, whether _ ſecret paſlages, I. 47, & ſeqq, Þ — - 


land, ſea or ſhore birds, Il. 57. CzLTo-SCYTHIANS, the firſt inhabitants of 
BirKE-DAHL, a fen in Norway that has a Norway, II. 222, driven out of Norwa 

ſtrong peerifying quality -T BE. by the Aſers, or followers of Othin, ibid. 
BLAAS-K AAL, the blue fiſh, II. 109. Settled partly in Finland and Lapland, ibid, 


BLAck-DEATH, an epidemical diſtemper, I. 24. Anciently called Keltrings, 224. 
BLack-Loam like Indian ink found in Nor- CEnTiNnELs died on their poſts in France by 
way, 1. 205. | the ſeverity of the weather in 1740, II. g. 
BLANKENSTEEN, a fea fiſh, II. 109. CenTiets, Tuſind-been, II. 41. ; * 
BLEzck-S$PRUTTA, Sepia, the Ink-hſh or ſea CraLczDony found in great quantities in Nor- 
gnat, II. 177. ſcribed, ibid. & 178. way, I. 173. Glittering ar grains of 


ts uncommon ſhape and qualities, 179. it, about twice the bigneſs of a pea, ibid. 
BLEEGE, the Bleak, H. 109. Ca: CHARLEvVoOIX, P. a learned Jeſuit: his ac- 
Blu coLouk found in Norway, I. 205. count of a certain in America, ſup- 
Boc-rIxx E, or Brambling a ſmall bird, II. 68. poſed by the author to be deſcended from a 
Bowes mollified, I. 128, 129. northern colony, II. 234. | 


BorTo of the ſea full of inequalities, I. 67. Cnasms in the ſnow dangerous to travellers, 
Bovctr and Comandine, Meſſieurs, their ob- I. 43. 
ſervations on a mountain in Peru, I. 26. CHrIsTIansanD, the moſt healthful 


Note. the trading towns in Norway, II. 261. Rea- 
BovIE, Mr. Robert: his inſtructions for tra- ſon aſſigned, ibid. A terrible fire there in 
velling with advantage, I. 28. Note. 1734, I. Pref. XIV. | | 
Brasen, the Bream, Brama, II. 109, Cray, both yellow and blue, found in Nor- 


BrEap, generally made of Oats in Norway, way, I. 38. | 
II. 268. Made of the bark of the fir-tree CLusrER-WoRM, Dxac-F2, an inſect peculiar 
in time of ſcarcity, ibid. to Ones IL 41, 42. Probably known 
BzxipGes, not ſtrongly built in Norway, I. to Juvenal, ibid. 5 
58, 59. Many of a ſurpriſing conſtruction Coal-MixES, in Norway, eſpecially in the 


there, 95 A Bridge of 1000 paces long at dioceſe of AcokRHuus, I. 39 | 

Sunde, ibid. 1 05 CoasTs of Norway deſcribed, 4 66, 67. 
BRIGDE, a large fiſn of the whale or porpoiſe Corn, moſt. ſevere in the eaſt part of Norway, 

kind, II. 109. I. 17, Method of providing againſt it, 18. 
Br1sLING, Encraſicholus, the Anchovy, II. 10g, CoxchÆ ANATIFERE, what, 52. | 
BROSMER, a fea fiſh, II. 110. Conjecture of the author concerning the 


Brown, Sir Thomas: his vulgar errors, I. diſſolution of the earth, I. 52. | 
157. Coryer-mines deſcribed, I. my ſeqq. 

BRUNSRAN, or Ruffe, a bird, II. 68. Quantity of copper - exported from Norway 

BuE-HUMMER, a ſort of ſhell-fiſh deſcribed, tor ſeveral years, I. 194, 195, — 


II. 168, 169. muted into copper, 195. 
Butpyt, a maid ſervant to look after the Cox Als, northern, deterided I. 157, & ſeqq. 
cows, I. 10g. | The author's collection of Corals, 158, 159, 
Buyron, Mr. agrees with Burnet, I. 52. Note, Cox MoRANr, or Sea-raven, II, 91. 
And with our author, with regard to petri- Cory produced in great quantities in Norway, 


I. 98. 
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Chiks, Cancri maxini, of various Gr, 0 de- 


ſcribed, Fog 14 8 & ſea, 


riqus. N of i 

Ta «polio, 170. other of 5 
Formation of it, ibid. 

cullale grows wild in Norway, I. 114. 


D. 


| 45 the No 
the utiibri of Cd 1 ya 
of that union, _ 


'DaxTiL.as, Mr. 0 eee of a very re- 


markable ſtone, I. 
OY 1 hs vo frica, * 
L 0 at N, 1. 
A table 5 Che non increafe ee it 18 
| the Hibtizon,of Bergen, 3. 
Denes, L. is anthotity queſtioned by the 


author, I. 9 His account of a cloud 
called *7 5. Note. His ſtrange account 
of a freſh- -water lake, 76, Note. Do 
fa. H io Feroe 181 by him, 
| a of the incteaſe 0 
| 100 ＋ Note elites that the ſheep eat on one 
2 er's wool w N e II. 
is account ge method of 
Lung the Sea- ty > 60, & Py q. 
Dez, ik ſt deſtroyed byte wo ves in Oſter- 


lindet, Their manner of croſſing 
broad lakes Q or rivers, ibid. N 
rns, unf thomable, I. 0 


ERHAM, : 3 148 7 ded by PE, au- 
18 
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thor, ref Phy fico-Theol 
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to by the 9 our meditations, 65. 
Derotrnns 8 B.. his „ are on electri- 
city, I. 5 


Dis z As Es, an account 
frequent iri Norway, I! & 8 801 

Daa of Weather! 1 Feen, to 
each other, I, 27. 'Corinon to Norway 
with other 1 mountainous countries, 28. 

Dorre-yrigLD, the hig mountain in Nor- 
way, if — * in, al Europe, | L. 41. Com- 
puted to be Hal mile in pe 
Geulr dee Trig Leck of U plan, 


Dir of the Natveins, I Ba e & ſag. 
I, 


Doc, 3 fidelity of, I. 112. 


ns fin 


D6cs trained up to hunt Sexom II, 60. of 
ſeveral kinds in Norway, 8. 


Domm-xtrrt, the Coccothraus, a bird 1 


a melodious voice reſembling an organ, II. 


3 
- Dracon, or Serpent, with ſeven heads, ſeen 


the author, II, 37, 38. Is ſtill to be 
ſeen at Hamburg, 1d. 


bones berge of the Norwegians deſcribed, II, 268, 
Het the Thruſh, Turdus, II. 69. Com- 


prehends many ſpecies, ibid. 
TE of Norway - gold. Huck, I 179. 
e ducats, what, ibi 


he bei » Pigeons, of ſeveral 2 in Norway, 


9. 
DyYBRENDE, i. e. 1 courſes deſcribed, I. 6g. 
. E. b N 


Eactz-Sronzs, I. 176. Why ſo called, ibid. 
Easy way of ravellio ing upon the lakes and 
rivers in Norway during winter, I. 96. 

EpDtR-Down, fine duck feathers, II. 71. 
Epp - rucr, the wild duck deſcribed, II. 


70, & ſeqq. 
Ecpe, the Nightingale, Luſcinia, II. 72. _ 
ELzcTRriciTy, ſuppoſed by the author to be 
the cauſe of the Aurora Borealis, I. 10. 


Ex, a kind of deer, deſcribed, II. 2 10. 


ELVE-kowO E, the Owzel, Merula, 

—_— a gue _ for rivers int © old 
northern es, 

ELveniTze, anal fiſh, . . 

& EncL18n, 2 to their own country, II. 5. 
Note. A colony of Engliſn in forway, 
TAR The apoſtles or firſt inſtructors of the 

* in the chriſtian Faith, ibid. 
Built the firſt churches in N my ibid. 

Ex, a bird deſcribed, II. 

Exminz, Hermelian, deſcri II. 24, 26. 
Its blood good for the epilepſy, 25. Note. 

ESquiMAvux, a people in America, ſuppoſed 
to be deſcended from the Cambri, who ſail'd 
to that country under the command of 
Madoc, II. 236. The author thinks they are 
deſcended from the Norwegians, 234, 255. 

Exorc1sm, a form of one by the Romiſh 


clergy, II. 33. 


F, 
Note. Fucr, golden a fowl or bird, Fisk 2 
Fisn, and FizLD a mountain. 
Fabulous, account of geeſe or ducks ſaid to 
grow on trees, II. 52. True account of that 
cenomenon that gave riſe to it, ibid. & 
eqg- 8 abulous accounts of the mermaid, 
I 
13 LK, 1 Accipiter, II. 72. Tweaty- 
ſeyen different ſorts of Falcons, ibid. 
FanTEs, a fort. of ſtrolling gipſies in Nor- 
way, II. 225. | 


FzRTILITY, 


3  & 


8 2 


FerT1LITY of the ſoil in Major, I. 96, & 
ſeqq. Cauſe of it, 100. 

F1ELD-FLAGERS, mountain ſqualls or ſudden 
ſtorms, I. 33. 

F1cs, ripe in M. Carbiner's garden at Bergen, 


I. 22. 


mountain Suuku, 1. 177. ka 

FicvRATED, ſtones, I. 174, 

Fisu, Norway plentifully Lppel with freſh 
and ſalt water fiſh, II. 103. Bred in 4 
quantities near the 'borth pole, ibid. 
annually near the ſhore to diſcharge their 
ſpawn, ibid. Note. Their numbers and pe- 
regrination, 104. Love the coldeſt waterz, 
ibid. Fiſh of prey drive the ſmaller and 

uſeful ſort towards the coaſt, by the dire 1 * 5 

on of providence, ibid. Their order 
diviſion, 107. Exſanguineous and teſtacious, 
161. 

FisKE-KoNo, king of the fiſh, II. 110. 

 Frsx-0RN, the fiſh eagle, II. go. A remark- 

able ſtory of that bird, ibid. | 

FLAGGER-MUvUS, the bat, II. 73. 

Fr ax and hemp grow in Norway, I. 108. 

Fl. EAS, Froſk, II. 48. 

FL1zs, large and ſmall in great quantities in 
Norway, II. 47. 

FLinTs, none to be found in Norway, I. 169. 


'& 


FLys-F15K, the flying fiſh deſcribed, II. 111, 


112. 
FlyN os, the Flounder, II. 110. A re- 


markable one marked with a croſs, ibid, 


& 111. 
FOREIGNERS, their miſtaken notions concern- 
ing the air and climate of Norway, I. 23. 
FosstFALD, the Water-wagtail, II. 73. 
FrESH-WATERS in Norway good and * 
brious, I. 88. & ſeqq. 
FRosT : night froſt pernicious in Norway, I. 97. 
FucL-KonGE, Regulus, the Wren, II. 73. 


Fys, the Fir-tree grows almoſt every where 


in Norway, I. 141. Is the richeſt produce 
of that country, ibid. An attempt to ſow 
them in England, 143. 


6. 


GA As, the Gooſe, Anſer, II. 73. Wild geeſe 
of two ſorts, ibid, & 74. The order they 
obſerve in their flight, 74. 

GEevpe, a freſh-water fiſh, II. 112. 

GERMANS carried on a great trade in Nor- 
mays If. 238, 239. Chaſtiſed by Frid, Il. 
ibi 

Giants among the ancient inhabitants of Nor- 
way, II. 241. 

GIERTRUDS-FUGL, or Gertrude's bird, II. 75, 

G1oks, Sander], a ſcarce fiſh, II. 112. 

n deſcribed by P. du Halde, F. 133. 

ote. 


Gix AD, Cambrenſis, his miſtake, 1, 89, 


"GoaTs 475 and Bi 
" chem kept in e bd Fre- 
Fioukk, a remarkable one of a ſtone on the 


E X. 


Graun 488 22 river in 


all No 
S Kiss, U. 3 


e de- 
ids hurtful to trees, Il. 


GnaATS, V 


"Ad. 


N attack ſerpents, i A certiin 
eld of « f.. dh que, to goats and 
kids on | 
_ Goo, the % 18 
Soxkrr ik, a . 
Govys or Loſſen, the Lynx, of three ſortz in 
Norway, II. 20. 
Grain of all kinds ſown in . I. 104. 
Granxtxs, found in I. . 
Gn ass in abundance in . 108. 
GRASSHOPPERS, Faare inger, II. 41. 


Surp-LAx, the, Trout, Trutta, II. 112. .. 


5 


Hacks the Shark, Canis Carcharias, a very ex- 
tenſive tribe, II. 113. Several ſorts deſcri- 
bed, ibid. & ſeqq 

Hauzs, Dr. Experiments in lis vegetable ft 
tics, I. 10. 

HALOGALAND, one of the fiſh-inhabited pro- 

vinces in Norway, I. $85. 

Hanks, very, common in Norway, II. 9. 
Change colour in winter, ibid. Catch mice 
in the woods like cats. ibid. 

HaRvzsp, early in Norway, I. 21. Its diffi- 
culties there, 102. Method oy in Nor- 
way, ibid, 

HAv-AARE, a bird, II. if 

Hav-nzsT, a ſea-fowl, 755 * 

R Mr. a famous experunent by him, 

HAv-MAND, and, Hav: ft Mer-· man and 

er-maid, II. 186. Fabulous account of 
them, 186, 187. Truth of their exiſtence, 
185. Frequently caught in the ſea of 
Angola, 188. Particularly deſcribed, ibid. 

8 Several of them ſeen in the north 
& 190, 191, A Mer-man 36 feet long 
taken in the Adratic, 1 92, 

Hav-SULE, a large 100 called by che 
Scots, Gentleman, II. 3888 

Hxarr affected b erence of air, II. 26. 


Hear, intenſe in Norway in * 
the cauſes of it, I. 2 21. 

HI ZITEIS, what, I. 

HzEILOR, a bird of 82 

Hz1re, the Heron, Ardea, 77. 

HzLLz-FLYNDER, the Turbot, Hypogloſſus, 


II. 116. A particular ſtory of one, 117. 
Manner of catching it, Has no air 
bladder 118. 

HzrBs, medicinal, a * of thoſe in 


Norway, from Ramus, the Herbarium Vi- 
vum, c. 1. 115. & ſeqq. Of Norway 
adapted to che . of the inhabitants, 125. 
HSO EAS, 


/ ĩ˙-àAmAA ons hes 
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Hxzciers, a moveable garden, I. 110. 

* Hans, his letter to the Author, I. 61. 
Note. 2 F | 

Hon o, the Hawk, of three ſorts, II. 78. 

HooGMAN, opinion eſpouſed by him, I. 106. 
Note. "5 3 $66 od | 

Hocs, but few in Norway, II. 8. 

Honzy-pzw, fabulous account concerning it, 

II. 43, 44 - 

Hoes grow in Norway, I. 108. 

Horn, many northern mountains ſo call'd, 
— Fea Note. And ſome in Switzerland, 

Horn-x1sx, the Murzna, a ſea-fiſh, II. 119. 


Hors, a ſmall freſh- water fiſh, II. 118. 


Hossg-Goc, a bird, II. 77, 78. 

Honksks, Norwegian, deſcribed, II. 2, 3. The 
firſt _ that gave them oats in Norway, 

2. Not uſually gelded in Norway, ibid. 

Their method of fighting with bears, 3. 

Hous r, ſtill ſubſiſting in Norway, in which 

king Oluf lodged five nights, above 700 


years ago, I. 143. 

. — ſo high in Ulland and Nordel, 
2 15 peaſants climb up to them by lad- 

„I. 50. 

Hvuar-risn or Qual, the Whale, Balzna, di- 
vided into ſeveral ſpecies, II, 118. The 

* reaſon of its growing leſs in ſize of late 
years, t19. Is God's inſtrument in driving 
the Herrings, &c. towards the coaſt, ibid. 
Its form and ſhape, 126. Its food, 121. 
Often haraſſed by other fiſh, 122. Smaller 
ſorts of Whales, 123. 9 

HuipLinc, the Whiting, Aſſellus candidus, 

II. 124. Its wonderful property, ibid. 

HunpsTictER, the common Stittle- back, Au- 
culeatus minor, II. 124, 125. 

HunxRIcANES and Whirlwinds, I. 34. Call'd 

by the Norway peaſants Ganſkud, ibid. 

HVvERNES, Urban, his obſervation on the co- 
lour of the ſea-water, I. 70. 


Hyssz, call'd by the Germans Schelfiſk, is 


very like the Whiting, II. 125. 


I. 


JASPER, a ſet of tea-cups of it preſented to 
king Frederick IV. I. 173. 

Icx, in the North-ſea, affirmed to be of a blue 
colour, Peyrere, I. 71. 

IcxLanD, great quantities of fiſh caught 
there, II. 104. Note. In great want of 
wood, ibid. | | 

ERPE, the Francolin, deſcribed, II. 79, 80. 

33 VIEITRASs, Gulo, a creature peculiar 
to Norway, deſcribed, II. 22, 23. 

IozlkIiER, the Sea-Urchin, Echinus Marinus, 
and Pomum Marinum, a curious ſea ani- 
mal, deſcribed, II. 170, & ſeqq. 

IcLEGRASS, a noxious root, I. 130. 

Icnes rA ruf, I. 75. 

Par II. 


EN DUE 


lIones LAMBENTES; Cauſe of them conjet: 
tured, I. 75: | | x 

Jrs6aLT, Vulpecula marina; the Sea-fox, II. 
I25. | 

11 the North Diver, a bird, II. 80. 

Ixuxo Arion; a ſurpriſing one of the river 
Galen in Norway, I. 90. 

J 8 or Jo-Turrr, a remarkable bird, II. 
a Fe 

Iron, moſt abounds in Norway and Sweden, 
I. 88. Tinges moſt of the waters there, 

ibid. Tranſmuted into copper, 195. The 
proceſs, ibid. Chymical analyſis of iron, 

199. 

Ido MINES, a liſt of thoſe in Norway, I. 
205; 2667 > 

IsLanps, floating, in ſeveral lakes, I. 92 

JusiLEE-wEpbiING, a rematkabl: account of, 
II. 259. | 

K. 

KarPe; the Carp, Carpio, IL 144. . 

KarvDse, «ae ates fiſh, II. 125. 

Kar Uorz, a kind of Owl, II. 102. 

Klo, a ſtrand bird, Red-ſhanks, II. 8 1, 82. 

Krop-MIEsE, the Black- cap, a bird, II. 82. 

KNURHAN E, the Gurnard, II. 129. N 

Kosse, or Sælhund, the Sea-calf, Phoca, de- 
ſcribed, II. 125, 126. Manner of taking 
and killing the Sea-calves, 126, & ſeqq. 

Konossero; famous for ſilver mines, l. 189. 
Number of its inhabitants, 190. 

Kratr, 8 his obſervations on the wed- 
ther, I. 26. Note. 


KRAOx, a bird of prey, II. 82. 


KRAKEN, the largeſt creature yet known, II. 
210, Deſcribed, 211, & ſeqq. Confirma- 
tion of its exiſtence, 214, & ſeqq. The 
opinion of floating iſlands tobk its riſe from 
the Kraken, ibid. Not entirely unknown 
to Pliny, 213. Suppoſed to be of the Po- 
lypus kind, or the Stella arboreſcens, 215. 

KRIkEK IE, a ſea bird, II. 82. 

KrockLe, a freſh-water fiſh, II. 129. 

KuLLEBARs, a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, II. 129. 

KuLMUND, the golden Salmon, II. 129. 


KuLsTROM, a remarkable phænomenon in the 
North-ſea, I. 87. 


L. 


Lake, the freſh- water Herring, Maræna, II. 
130. 

Lakes, the principal in Norway, I. 92. Float- 
ing iſlands in ſome of them, ibid. 

LANDSCAPES very pleaſant in Norway, I. 64. 

Cane E, Ling, or che long Cod-fiſh, deſcribed, 

» 130, 131. | 

Lancivie, 4 ſea bird, II. 83. 

LAris SvitLus, or Swine-ſtone, a production 
2967 66 to Norway, I. 168. Called Lapis 
cetidus, ibid, 

6888 Lax, 


2 


int 
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Lax, the Salmon, Salmo, II. 131. Its nou- 
riſhment, ibid. Its breeding place, ibid. 
Method of catching it, 132. Its averſion 
to red colour, ibid. and 133. | 

Lax-KAR, What, II. 133. 

Lax-TITE, a water fowl, II. 83. 

LEzAaD-MINES in Norway, I. 201, 202. 

LEtmminc, Mus Norvegicus, II. 30 

LirROsv, of three kinds, frequent in Norway, 
II. 262, 263. Deſcribed, ibid. 

LerkE, the Lark, II. 83. 

LTT ER to the author concerning a particular 
ſort of ſtone, I. 174, 175. 

Linnzvus, his curious obſervation, I. 101. 
His remarks upon mountain plants, I. 132. 

LiIxzs, of different ſorts, for fiſhing, deſcribed, 
II. 131, 132. 

LisT of the authors quoted in this work, I. 
Pref, XXI, & ſeqq. Of all the nobility of 
Norway, II. 288. Of Daniſh nobility, ſet- 
tled in Norway, ibid. 

L1zaRD, Ogle, or Fire-been, II. 40. 

Loam, fragrant white loam, I. 206. A black 
loam like ink, 205. 

LopsTERs, method of catching them, II. 
173. Vaſt numbers exported from Norway, 
and in what manner, ibid, 

Loppz, the ſtinking Fiſh, II. 134. A miſ- 
chievous Fiſh in driving away other Fiſhes, 
&c. ibid. and 135. 


Lom, Colymbus Arcticus, deſcribed, II. 83, 


& ſeqq. 

Lonceviry, ſeveral inſtances of, in Norway, 
Il. 257, & ſeqq. 

Lunp, Anas arctica, the Pope, deſcribed, II. 
86, 87. 

Lusus . an abſurdity, I. 54. Several 
pieces of what is ſo called found in Nor- 
way, I. 184. 

Lynx, Goupe, II. 20. 


Lys or Lyss:, the Piper, probably the fiſh 
calPd Lyra, II. 135. 


M. 


MaaGz, Sea-gulls, of various ſpecies, II. 87, 
88, 

Maar, the Marten, deſcribed, II. 23, 24. 

MAckaREL, Scomber, II. 135. Voracious like 
the Shark, ibid. Melancholy accident oc- 
caſioned by Mackarel, 136. Has no air 
bladder, and yet ſwims very quick, ibid. 

MacnerT, or Load-ſtone, found in great quan 
tities in Norway, I. 167. Ä 

Macnus OLursEN, king, why called Bare- 
foot, II. 273. 

Mail, in Winter, drawn over the ſteepeſt 
mountains not far from Bergen, I. 58. 
MarBLE, of ſeveral kinds, I. 162, & ſeqq. 

Account of the principal ſorts, 164, 165. 
Mare, no peaſant dares keep one about 
Bergen, II. 2, 3. 


MaRIENGLAS, or Iſinglaſs, uſed for windows 
in Ruſſia, I. 172, 
* a fiſh of the Mer-maid ſpecies, 
1986. | 
Maxsvin, the Porpoiſe, deſcribed, II. 136. 
MarTiMIRE, M. - la, his account of the 
co mines in Norway, I. 196. & , 
Mal. Mr. his deſcription the Weben | 
iſlands of Scotland, well worth peruſing, I. 
149. | 
Mao, Dr. an extract from his treatiſe de 
imperio ſolis & lunæ, &c. I. 77. Note. 
Mecnanic trades not in any repute in Nor- 
way, II. 280. | 
Mzz-MAn and Mer-maid, ſee Hav-mand. 
MiLs, 1 equal to five or ſix Engliſh 
AS 1. Note. [ 
1d ES, Norwegian, in general, I. 178, 19g. 
Produce of them doubled in — 2 
theſe laſt hundred years, ibid. A gold 
mine diſcovered, 179. But ſoon. failed, 
ibid. Silver mines in Norway, 180, & 
ſeqq. Method of diſcovering them, 184, 
185. Great * of ſome mines, 188. 
The mines of Kongſberg deſcribed, 189, 
190. Copper mines at Roraas, 192, & ſeqq. 
Iron mines 199, & ſeqq. Lead mines, 20, 
202. 7 


Mine&s, their dreſs, I. 197. Their revels 
and dances, 198. 


MixTuRE, wonderful, in the mountains of 


Norway, I. 25. 

Mor, Vond, Talpa, II. 28. 

Moxr, ſee Sey. 

MosKozsTROM, a remarkable Phznomenon, 
I. 77. & ſeqq. 

Moss, Norway over-run with it, I. 147, Se- 
veral ſorts of it, Ibid. Treated of particular- 
ly by Buxbaum, ibid. Note. 

MorTivzs of the Author for publiſhing this 
work, I. Pref. I. & ſeqq. | 

MovuxTains of two forts in Norway, I. 40. 
the greateſt part of that country cover'd 
with them, ibid. 

Movn TAin-sToves deſcribed, I. 44. 

ho Muus, Mus, white, with red eyes, 

: "I 

Mus Roots, and the champignons of ſeveral 
ſorts found in Norway, I. 148. 

MuskixokR, Cockles, Pectuncli, II. 164. 


N. 


Narx, a ſort of Turnip, of a very large fize, 
II. 114. Inſtance of one — 27 
pounds, ibid. | 

NATvAkE, aſmall bird, II. 88. | 

NEzBBE-$1LD, the Needle-fiſh, II. 138, 139. 

NewEN-0GEN, the Lamprey, II. 139. 

N1GcaT-RAVEN, Nycticorax, II. 91. 

Nos1L1TY, antient, of Norway, a liſt of, II. 
288, Daniſh ſettled there, ibid, 


% 


NovppE by 
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Nobp Sxiozx, a bird, II. 88. 

Norpserc, Mr. an hiſtorian of great credit, 
1. 19. Cenſured by the author, ibid. 

Noxhval, Unicornu marinum, the Uni- 

corn -fiſh, II. 137, 138. 

Nox wa, its extent, latitude and climate, 1. 
1, 2. Milder winters there than could be 
expected in that climate, 13. Produces figs, 
cherries, and other fruit, 22. Roſes and 
other flowers common 8 ibid. Produ- 
ces a antity of corn, 98. Affords 
2 64. More fruitful than 

igners imagine, 99- Surpaſſes many 
countries in paſturage and meadows, 108. 
Propereſt place for the ſtudy of Icthyology, 
II. 105. Firſt inhabitants of Norway, 222. 
Colonies of ſtrangers there, 237. Seldom 
viſited by foreigners, I. Pref. IX. Sur- 
paſſes moſt countries in Singularia Nature, 
ibid. Cuſtoms of Norway totally different 
from thoſe of Denmark, I. Pref, X. 

NonwrolAxs, antient, driven from their coun- 

try before the birth of Chriſt, II. 223. Had 

kings of their own after they were 
expelled, 226. Modern Norwegians a mix- 
ture of Celtz and Aſers, ibid. Send ſeveral 
colonies into various countries, 226, & ſeq. 
Sail to America long before the Spaniards, 

227. An account of ſeveral expeditions 
thither, 228, & ſeqq. Deſcendants of a 
Norwegian colony, probably ſtill to be 
found there, 134, 135. The Norwegians 
genius, ſtature and features, 240, 241. 
Their ſtrength and hardineſs, 242, 243. 
Their complexion, 243, 244. Cauſe of it. 
ibid. Qualities of their mind, 245, 246. 
_— ibid, & ſeq. Their bodily exer- 
ciſes, 246, & ſeq. Their genius for trade 
and navigation, 280. Send their youth 
abroad for education, ibid. Many of them 
2 half their time at ſea, 283. Their 
uneral ceremonies, 247. Note. Their ca- 
pacity for literature, 248, 249. Their au- 
thors of note, 249. Their politeneſs and 
fidelity, 250. Their valour and courage, 
231, 252. Their diet, 266, & ſeqq. Sub- 


ject to quarrels and broils, 253; 254. Their 


ambition commendable, 254. Their vani- 
ty, ibid. & 255, Fond of imitating the 
Engliſh, ibid. Their generoſity and hof- 
pitality to ſtrangers, ibid. & 255. Their 
chearfulneſs and good nature, ibid. Their 
health and long life, ibid. Their dreſs, 
272, & ſeqq. Their habitations and build- 
8 275. Their various occupations, 279, 
r a bird, deſcribed, II. 88. 
| 6. | 


Oars produced in Norway, I. 106. The grain 


moſt in uſe there, ibid. Firſt given to horſes 


av Norway, II. 2. 


OccveaTIons, various, of the Norwegians | 
II. 275, & ſeqq. 

Opl-Rior explained, II. 289, & ſeqq. 

Ozsx I, the Muſcle, the Pearl- muſcle, II. 
165. Rivers in which they are chiefly found, 
ibid. - arther account of the Pearl-muſcle, 
166, 1 


oo Ren. fappoled to be the iſland Hinde, I. 
Y | 


ORA very good found in Norway, I. 205. 
OLave, St. his nt deſcribed, i. 54. 
OLavs DALIx, his Hiſtory of Sweden, I. 41. 


OLauvs Macnus, his account of a rock in 


Norway, I. 41. Note. Of the mountains, 

63. His opinion of the Norway chryſtals, 

172. His account of Chalcedony, 173. Of 

Jaſper, ibid. Says ſome ſort of mice are 
iſonous, II. 29. His deſcription of the 
mming, &c. II. 30. 

Orur KysRe, king, founds the city of Ber- 
gen, II. 238. Grants the Engliſh great 
privileges, which they enjoyed near 300 
years, ibid. and 279. 

OysTA-GANG, an ancient method of weaving 
coarſe cloth, II. 173. 

Orcs of mountains, rocks and ſtones, I. 56. 

OrN, the Eagle, Aquila, II. 89. Said to 
carry away young children, ibid. This con- 
firmed by Mr. Ray and Anderſon, ibid. 

OrTE, the Salmon-trout, II. 129, 140. 


OTTex, Odder, II. 27. May be tamed when 


young, and taught to fiſh for its maſter, ibid, 

Ourix, ſuppoſed to be Ulyſſes, I. 85. 

Oxzx and Cows of a yellowiſh colour, and 
very ſmall in Norway, II. 4. Their fleſh 
fine-grained, juicy and well taſted, ibid. 

OysTExs, of various ſorts, treated of, II. 162, 
& ſeqq. | 


P. 


ParACELSUs, his pompous prediction of a 
golden age to the Northern countries, I. 178. 

ParTRIDGE. See Ripe. 

PaTricx, Dr. Simon, a paſſage in his works 
relating to Norway confuted by the author, 
L. 22. 

Pzas ſown in Norway, but in no great quan- 


tity, I. 107. Yield 610, for one there, 


ibid, 


PeasanTs, Norwegian, chearfully venture their 


lives for 'a ſheep or a goat, I. 555 Their 
fidelity to their friends, ibid. 8 
ancient cuſtoms, 102. Will not move a” 


| ſtone which their fore-fathers ſuffered to lie 


in any one place, 102. Much improved of 
late, 103. Their beſt dainties, milk, and 
variety of cheeſe, 108. Chew Angelica, and 
make ſnuff of it, 116. Their houſes, 142. 
Their dreſs, II. 273. Graſing and breed- 
ing cattle chief part of their employment, 
251 Some of he peaſants deſcended 0 

noble 


igotted to 
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noble families, and even from the royal 
line, II. 289. 


PepicrEe of the Norwegians traced in their 


funeral ſermons, II. 289. 

PemBLEs in Norway, I. 160, 161. 

PENNA MARINA, à remarkable Muſcle, de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Shaw, I. 75. | 

PERLE-BAND, a Fiſh, like a ſtring of pearls, 
II. 182. * | 

PHEASANTS, none ſeen in Norway, II. 78. 

Pays1cs, never the author's chief ſtudy, I. 
Pref, XI. 

Pays1cal, knowledge: the utility of it, I Pref, 

„ ſeqq. 8 

Puvsicians, to be found only in the chief 
towns in Norway, I. 24. Are eſtabliſhed in 
thoſe cities, with a public ſalary, ibid. But 
one or two at moſt at Bergen, ibid. 

P11R, the Trachurus, or Horſe-mackarel, II. 
140. 

PLAGUE, an account of it in Norway, II. 365. 

PLiny computes the meaſure of the higheſt 
mountains in the world at 400 ſtadia, I. 45. 
Mentions floating iſlands in Italy, 92. 

Prow- wok u, Muld- oxe, II. 41. 

Pol ioxN Ac, Cardinal, his obſervation on the 
Maramots in his Anti-Lucretius, II. 27. Note. 

PoE, Mr. his remark upon the univerſality 
of genius, II. 294. Note. 

Por E, Innocent VIII. diſpenſes with the Nor- 
wegian church from uſing wine in the ſacra- 
ment, II. 267. 

Po cupix E, Pindſwiin, II. 28. 

Poreoist, ſee Marſvin. | 

PRESERVATIVES, againſt the cold, I. 19. 

Propuct or commodities of Norway enume- 
rated, II. 280. 


 Pvuv, the Dove, a ſmall freſh water fiſh, II. 


140. 


Q. 

Qu An, ſce Aal. | 

QuapruPeDs of Norway deſcribed at large, 
II. 1, & ſeqq. 

QuaLiTy of the air in Norway, with reſpect 
to ſickneſs and health, I. 23. 

QuaRTs, a ſort of pyrites or fire-ſtone, I. 16g. 

Que1Ts, ſee Helle fiynder. 

QueneR, an antient people in Nordland, II. 
223, 

Qu 1CKSILVER, none found in Norway, I. 202. 

Quiin-ZENÞDER, a fort of wild duck, II. 66. 

Quoyas MoRxov, a ſtrange creature, re- 
ſembling the human ſpecies, deſcribed by 
Odoard Dapper, II. 188. 


R 


RaaTE, the Sea-carp, II. 140. 

RaBB1Ts, very few in Norway, II. g. 
Race-xn1v, the Razor-fiſh, Novacula, II. 141. 
Rains and damps on the Weſt ſide of Norway, 


I. 25. Cauſe of them at Bergen, ibid. Ex- 
cellently adapted by Providence to the neceſ-. 
ſities of the country, eſpecially about Ber- 
gen, I. 26. | | 15 | 

Ramus, M. his Hiſtory of Norway, I. 2. 
Computes the length and breadth, ibid. 
Says the air in Norway is very healthy, I. 23. 
His account of the Moſkoeſtrom, I. 78. En- 
deavours to prove it to be the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the ancients, whither Ulyſſe 
was driven, I. 85. | 

R-Ts, Rotter, of ſeveral kinds in Norway 
II. 28, Will not live in Nordland and 
Helgeland, ibid. 

Ravn, the Raven, Corvus, II. 91. 

Ray, Mr. his account of a child being carried 
away by an eagle, II. 89. Note. 

Rzauvmur, M. his account of Inſects, II. 24, 


35+ 

Rep-woRMs, Roe-act, in prodigious numbers, 
ſo as to colour the ſea, Ft. * | 

REIN-DEER, liar to the North country, 
II. 9. Will not live any where elſe, ibid. 

RemoRa, a ſmall fiſh, the vulgar notion of 
its ſtopping a ſhip under ſail confuted, II. 
217, 218, This more probably occaſioned 
by the Krake, 218. 

Ricc1oL1, reckons the SO mountains in 
the world to be 512 ſtadia in perpendicular 
height, I. 45. | 

Rip E, Partridge, Perdix, of two ſorts in Nor- 
way, II. 91. Change colour three times a 
year there, ibid. Manner of taking and ex- 
porting them, 92. | 

Rivers and RivuLeTs of Norway deſcrib'd, 
I. 90, & ſeqq. 

Roads, difficult and dangerous in Norway, I. 
58. | 

Rocks, and mountains, the inconveniencies 
ariſing to Norway from ſo many of them, 
I. 57, & ſeq. Conveniencies, 6, & ſeq. 

Rop-isk, a ſea-water fiſh, II. 141. 

Rocn-xAL, the Square-fiſh, Oſtracion, de- 
ſcribed, II. 141, 142. 

Roxkk k, the Thornback, Raia Clavata, II. 142. 

RoLLin, M. his Phyſique des Enfans, a paſſage 
from it quoted, II. 105, 106. 

Roors, of all kinds, grow in the gardens in 
Norway, I. 114. 

Ros, a common flower in Norway, I. 22, 

RysGLAF, uſed for glaſs in Ruſſia, I. 172. 


S. 


SALT-PANS, in Norway, I. 72. 

SALT-WORKS, deſcribed, I. 203, 204. 

SANÞ, that of Norway deſcribed? I. 37. 

SAND-STONES, I. 165, 

SANDTAL,- the Lapwing, II. 93. 

SANDT/XRNE, a bird, II. 93. 

SAVORREN, a ſea-bird, II. 93. 

SAW-WORKS, or Saw-mills, I, 137. 
SCHEUCH- 
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SchruchzzE a, Mr, conjectures that the higheſt 
of the Alps does not exceed 987 ells in 
rpendicular height, I. 46. 
os hi his letter to the Author, 
. 103. WR OE | 
ScoTcn, Iſlands have all kind of birds in com- 
mon with Norway, II. 91. 
ScoTs, a colony of them in Norway, II. 238, 
239. Still diſtinguiſhed there by a parti- 
cular dreſs, ibid. 


ScYLLA and Charybdis ſituated in Norway, 


I. 85, & ſeqq. | 

SEA, Freſh. ſprings in the bottom of it, I. 
72, Nocturnal coruſcations and effulgence 
of the ſea, 73, & ſeqq. Cauſe of this ef- 
fulgence, ibid. Motion of the Sea by cur- 
rents, &c. 76. 

SxA BEAN, Faba Marina, I. 156. 

Sz A BEAVER, an inlect, II. 31. 

Stra-caLF, fee Sælhund. 

SeAa-FOWL, their numbers almoſt incredible, 
II. 58. Their general properties, ibid. 
Their eggs, ibid. Their fleſh, 59. Turn 
their heads againſt the wind in ſtormy 
weather, ibid. #3 

SztA-GRASS of ſeveral kinds, I. 30. Its uſe 
and benefit, 151. 20 

SEA-MONSTERS, treated of, II. 183, & ſeqq. 
Not mere chimeras, 107. | 

SEA-NETTLE, the Manzte Urtica Marina, 
IL 181, 182. | 3 | 

SEA-SNAKE, Soe Ormen, Serpens marinus mag- 

nus, a wonderful Sea - monſter, II. 195. 
Many teſtimonies to prove its exiſtence, 
196, & ſeqq. Its form and properties, 
199, & ſeqq. Dangerous to the fiſhing- 
boats, 203. Fiſhermen's method of guard- 
ing againſt it, ibid, & 204. Suppoſed to 

be the Leviathan or Crooked ſerpent, men- 
tioned in ſcripture, 206. North-ſea its na- 
tive place, 208. Account of very large Snakes 
or Serpents in other places, 210. One men- 
tioned by Pliny, Livy, and Val, Maximus, 
ibid. MY 

Ska sun, or Caput Meduſæ, a remarkable 
fiſh, II. 180. Suppoſed by ſome to be the 
ſpawn of the Krake, 181. 

SEA-TREES, I. 152, The uſe of them, ibid. 

Their branches obſerved to grow four or 
five feet in two years, 156, 

SEA-WATER, weight of it, I. 70. Its colour, 
ibid. Its ſoftneſs, 71. Not ſo ſalt about 
Norway as in warmer climates, ibid. Oily, 


we a Sea-fiſh, II. 145. 

SERPENTS,. and other venomous creatures, not 
found beyond the Temperate Zone, II. 35. 
Of ſeveral ſorts in Norway, ibid, Singu- 
lar incident concerning a Serpent, 36. 

 Sgven-$SISTERS, a range of mountains of a 

 fingular appearance, I. 46. 

Pax r II. ph 
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SHARK, ſee Haae. 
SHEEP, Norwegian, deſcribed, II. 6. 
SHRIMPS, Squilla marina, II. 177, 


SIEBEN-SCHWANTZ, Micro-phcenix, la Grive- 


Bohemienne, II. 94. 
Sitx, Albula nobilis, a freſh-water fiſh, II. 


143+ | 

S11SGEN, a bird, II. 94. | 

SiLD, the Herring, Harengus, II. 143. Its 
food 144. The king of the Herrings, 
ibid. Prodigious ſhoals of them, ibid. 


-SILVER, a piece taken out of the mines in 


Norway weighing 560 pounds, and preſer- 
ved in the muſeum at Copenhagen, 185. 
Quantity of ſilver Pa ot from Norway 
from 1711 to 1734 incluſively, 139. 

SILVER MINES in Norway deſcribed, I. 18r. 

ScapEx, the Magpie, of two or three ſorts in 

Norway, II. 94, 95. | 

SCALLE, Alburnus, a freſh-water fiſh, II. 149. 

3 Columbus, the Loon, of three kinds, 

95. | 

Fla f eto of a Whale found at Tiſtedale, 
1687, I. 39, Of a man of gigantic ſize, 
II. 242. | 

SKuE, the Black Diver, II. 96. 

SLEDGE-CHAISES, drawn by peaſants in Nor- 
way, I. 42. 

SLow-woRM, Slæbe, II. 41. 

SNAILS, of ſeveral ſorts, Snegle, II. 40. 

SNEE-FUGL, the Snow-bird, II. 96. 

SNEE-KREED, or SNEE-FOND, Snow-falls, very 
dangerous in Norway, I. 30. Not unknown 
in Switzerland, ibid. Deſcribed by the poet 
Claudian, ibid. Note. 

SNEGLE, Sea-ſnails, Cochlea, II. 167. 

SNEPPE, the Snipe, Scolopax, II. 96. 

Svows, deep on the mountains, advantage and 
diſadvantage of, I. 28, & ſeqq. 

SoE-KAT, the Sea- cat, II. 149. 

Soil, of Norway in general, I. 35. 

SOLIDA INTRA SOLIDA, What, I. 54, 55. 

SoLsoRT, the Miſſel-bird, II. 97. 

SOLV-FISK, a ſea-fiſn, II. 150. 

SONDEN-WINDS-FUGL, South- wind- bird, de- 
ſcribed, II. 99, 100. | 

SpECULUM REGALE, an antient manuſcript, 
ſuppoſed by the author to be loſt, I. Pref. 
XIV. This proved a miſtake, it being ſtill 
extant, II. Pref. VI. The notion of its being 
written by king Sverre without foundation, 
ibid. & VII. 

Spkk-hugger, a ſea-fiſh, II. 150. 

SpETTE, the Wood-pecker, II. 97. | 

SPIDBERG, Jens, his deſcription of Chriſtian- 
ſand, I. 16. Note. 

SypiDeR, Kongro, or Spindel, Aranea, II. 42 

Spovx, a Strand-bird, II. 97. f 

Spurre, the Sparrow, ibid 

SqQuiRREL, Egernet, II. 24. 
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STAR-FISH, 22 * rey a curious - 
fiſh, 3 pare | eſcribed, II. 179, 180. 
Sr x, the Starling, II. 8998. _ 
STzen-bider, Lupus - piſcis, the Sea-wolf, II. 
151. CO IT1ET | 
e ng a fiſh, II. 151. | 
STzENSKREED, diſruption of a rock, its fatal 
conſequences, I. 60. 94 
STEEN-ULK, Rana Piſcatrix, the Frog · fiſn, or 
Sea-devil, 131, 152. | 
SriIIIrz, the Gold-finch, II. 99. 
Srocx-ExD ER, a kind of Wild duck, ſup- 
poſed to grow on trees, I. 67. 
nion contuted, ibid. & 68. 
Sroxzs, allowed by the French academy to 
have been originally « ſoft or ſlimy paſte, I. 
3. Note, Not tive, Shewin 
* ſubſtance to have been ſoft and fluid, 
but ſuddenly indurated, 196. Remarkable 
figure of a ſtone on the mountain Svuku, 


Srokk, ſeldom ſeen in Norway, II. 98. 
STorRE, Sturio, the Sturgeon, of ſeveral ſorts, 
r TR RT. 

Story, a remarkable one of two brothers, 
I. 111, & ſeqq. Of.a Bear, 13, 14. 

STRANSIDDERE, a fort of people that live by 

| fiſhing, II. 5. Feed their cows with cods- 
heads and filh-benes, ibid. The Arabians do 
the ſame at Balſora, ibid. Note. 

SvALE, the Swallow, Hirundo, an account of 

its retreat in Winter, II. 98, 99. 

Svaxt, the Swan, not common in Norway, 
II. 99. 

SULPHUR, 
I. 203. 

SUMMER+NIGHTS, the cleanneſs and ſtrenity of 
them in Norway, I. g. 

Sun, continually in ſight in Summer in the 
diſtrict of Tromſen, I. 3. 

SWARD-FISH, Serra priſtis, the Saw - fiſn, II. 154. 
Held ſacred by the Negrots on the African 
coaſt, 155. 

SWEDES, ſeveral thouſands of them perifhed by 
extreme cold, I. 18. 


SYRE, a Norwegian river that ſhoots into the 
ſea like an arrow, I. 91. 


p 


TALE-STONE, or Verg teen, I. 166, 167. 

Tar, extracted from the toors of fit-trees, II. 
282, 283. A profitable commodity, I. 143. 

TART, or Pinke, a ſmall kind of Salmon, II. 
I55, | | 

TAakTaARS, à colony of, ſettle in Norway, II. 
240. 

Tzisr, a ſea bird, II. 1200. 

TEeRxRA ANTISCORBUTICA, found in Norway, 
I. 206. 

TH1sTLEs, ſome of them bear corn in Nor- 
way, I. 117. 

THUNDER-STONEs, I. 176. Unanitnouſly. al- 


found in great plenty in Norway, 


That opi- 


low'd to be artificially wrought, I. 176. 

Tiots, greateſt height of them in Norway 
is eight feet, I. 76. Much higher in Eng- 

. land, and the Netherlands, ibid. 

Trero, a ſtrange bird, II. 100. A enemy 
to 8 raven, ibid. The farmers favourite, 
ibid. 

TiLas, Daniel, an entertaining little book of 
his quoted by the author, I. 193, 194- 

T1MBER, 2 ed — Sor 3 quan- 
tities to different parts „ + 1. 

Tivr, Urzgallus major, the Cock of the wood, 
or Cock of the mountain, II. 101. | 

Toaps, Tudſer, not very common in Nor- 
way, Il, 40. fs 


 Tozacco, the Norwegians fond of it, II. 269, 


270. Firſt introduced into Norway, ibid. 
TorBor, a plant fatal to horſes, I. 131. 
TokRGHATTEN, a remarkable mountain in 

Norway, I. 47. | 
Tonsx, the Cod-fiſh, Aſellus major, II. 155. 

Way of catching them, ibid. & ſeqq. 
TovR GRASS, a noxious plant, I. 131. 
TouRNnErorrt, his aſcent to the top of Mount 

Arrarat, I. 132. | 
TRADE and commerce flouriſhed in Norway 

for many ages, II. 279, The moſt conſider- 

able trading cities there, II. 280. 

Taxxs, a catalogue of thoſe in Norway, I. 

138, & _ 

Trvuviszs, a kind of Snow-ſhoes, I. 29, II. 


274. 

Tuxox, Solea, a flat fiſh, II. 159. 

TurBoOT, fee Helle-fiynder. 

Tuxr, both black and brown found in Nor- 
way, I. 38. 


. 


Vapmer, a kind of coarſe cloth worn by the 
Norway peaſants, II. 276. 

VacTEL, Coturnix, the Quail, II. 101. 

Valkus, the Sea-horſe, II. 159, 160. 

Vas-$1LD, the Herring, II. 160. 
Vear, in Norway, not inferior to that in Eng- 
land, II. 5. Note. | 
TER a valuable ſtone for building, 
276. | 
vi. a ſort of trenches, deſcribed, I. 103. 
VEGETABLES, all kind of eſculent and garden, 
thrive in Norway of late years, I. 113. 

VEGETABLES, Chiefly noxious, i 
Norway, and little known elſewhere, 
ſeribed, I. 126, & ſeqq. 

VETcCHts, reckoned by M. Ramus among the 
vegetables of Norway, I. 107. 

UcL.z, the Owl, Bubo, II. 102. Two ſorts 
in Norway, ibid. 

Vis, the Plover, II. 101. 

VioLA aN, a plant of extraordinary qua- 
lity, I. 110. Supported the lives of two 
brothers ſeveral days, I. ibid. 


de- 


VIrRIOIL, 


IN D E X. 


1 might be had in plenty i 
Norway, 7 . 26 8 

f the Sea · ſcorpion, Scorpius marinus, II. 
160. 

* D 3 Peter, his deſcription of Norway, 

I. 89. 


W. 


Waas, called the Northern Italy, I. 64. 
AGGONS, not uſed in Norway, except on 
the frontiers, I, 102, 

Warris, Dr. his account of the Iflands of 
Orkney, I. 17. Note. 

Warn, fluid in the North, when it is 
frozen in the Southern latitudes, I. 14. 

WaTiRr-BEETLES, II. 49. 

WarTzz-FALLs, from the rocks, I. 93, & ſeqq. 

WarTER-FLEA, II. 49. 

by 7 * Es, Vandflanger, ſeveral fathoms 

„II. 38. 

WaTzr-$youT, or Tromp de mer, an ac- 
count of it, I. 34. 

Weavinc, method of, uſed in Norway, II. 
273, 274. 

Wurz, ſee H val. fiſk. 

Wu ar, and Buck-wheat, grow in Norway, 
but not in many places there, I. 107. 
Waey, the common drink of the peaſants in 

Norway, II. 5. 

W1iLp-pucks of various kinds, II, 66, & ſeqq. 

Wirsr Ex, M. brought grapes almoſt to ma- 

turity, in his garden at Chriſtiana, II. 22. 

Winpows, ſeldom ſeen in the peaſants houſes 
in Norway, II. 277, 


Winds, regular and irregular in Norway, I. 
32, & ſeqq. Eaſt wind moſt ſalubrious in 
that country, ibid. 

WinTzR, mild in the Weſtern parts of Nor- 
way, and the froſt ſeldom ſevere or laſt- 
ing, I. 1g. Eſpecially about Bergen, 14. 
Natural cauſe of this mildneſs, 15, & ſeqq. 
Winter fiſhery, ibid. 

Worx, the plague of Norway, II. 17. De- 
ſcribed ibid. ſeqq. Several methods of 
deſtroying Wolves, II. 19. 

Worx1vs, obſerves that the length of days in 
the North during Summer, makes it warmer 
than in more Southerly climates, I. 21. Note, 
His opinion concerning the air, 25. 

Won Ns dreſs in Norway, II. 275. 

Woop, greater quantity of it is left to rot in 
Norway than is conſumed in Denmark, I. 
138. 

W oops, thoſe of Norway treated of, I. 136. 

Woop-i1ce, II. 48. 

WoopwarD, Dr. his theory of the earth, 
I. 16. His opinion adopted by the author, 
50. Preferable to that of Burnet or Whiſton, 


ibid. Combated by Elias Camerarius and 


M. Buffon, ibid. The author's reaſons for 

_ adopting it, ibid, & ſeq. 

Worms, a ſmall ſort of, ſuppoſed to be brought 
into Norway by fogs, II. 43. Another fort 
of ſmall Worms that fall with the ſnow, 44. 
Deſcribed, ibid. & ſeqq. That opinion re- 
jected by ſome, 45. Adopted by the au- 
thor, 46. Sea worm, 51. 
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Part I. p. 195. 1. 17. for animal read annual. Part II. p. 59. I. 28. dele in. Part 


II. p. 196. 1. 2. for Kraken read Sea Snake. Part II. p. 4. 


land. Part II. p. 40 l. 3. Note, for dumb read mute. | 


3. for Iſland read Ice- 
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